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PREFACE. 

While  the  actual  excavations  in  Home  during  the  past  six 
years  have  not  been  so  important  as  those  of  the  preceding 
five,  the  study  of  their  results  has  been  continuous  and  fruit- 
ful, so  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  issue  a  revised  edition  of 
this  manual  which  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  brought 
down  to  date. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the  official  reports  of  much 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Forum  have  not  yet  appeared,  so  that 
many  essential  facts  are  still  unknown ;  and  that  the  excava- 
tions on  the  Palatine  have  lagged  so  sadly.  The  partial  exca- 
vations of  1906-1908,  and  some  new  investigations  based  on 
them  that  have  recently  been  undertaken,  may,  when  com- 
pleted, revolutionize  some  of  the  accepted  views  about  the 
history  and  topography  of  that  hill. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  topography  of  Rome 
since  1904  has  been  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  the 
first  volume  of  Jordan's  Topographie  der  Stadt  Rom,  written 
by  Professor  Hulsen,  to  whom  I  wish  to  acknowledge  again 
my  deep  obligations ;  the  minor  literature  on  the  subject  has 
increased  so  greatly  that  the  references  in  this  edition  are 
considerably  more  numerous  than  in  the  first.  This  increase 
seems  both  justifiable  and  desirable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Professor  Hulsen  intends  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  his  Nomen- 
dator  Urbis  Romae  before  long.  Some  of  the  categorical  state- 
ments of  the  first  edition  have  been  modified,  and  errors 
corrected  so  far  as  discovered.  In  general,  reference  is  made 
to  views  in  conflict  with  those  stated  in  the  text. 

Besides  the  acknowledgments  made  in  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Comm.  G. 
T.  Rivoira  for  information  concerning  the  temple  of  Venus 
and  Roma,  and  for  the  use  of  one  of  his  own  illustrations;  to 
Dr.  Esther  B.  Van  Deman  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and 
criticisms  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  the  material  con- 
tained in  her  work  on  the  Atrium  Vestae;  and  to  Herr 
Baedeker  of  Leipzig  for  permission  to  use  his  latest  map  of 
the  Forum. 

S.  B.  P. 

Cleveland,  July,  1911. 
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FROM  THE   PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION.        vii 

In  exjtlanation  of  the  usage  adopted  in  this  book  with  respect 
to  capitals  and  small  letters,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Latin  names  of  places  and  monuments  such  ordinary 
words  as  via,  domns,  pons,  porta,  hortus,  templum,  etc.,  occur 
with  great  frequency,  and  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  write 
them  everywhere  with  capitals.  Therefore,  in  the  interest 
of  consistency,  these  words  are  written  regularly  with  small 
letters,  and  the  distinguishing  attributive  words  usually  with 
capitals,  as  Sacm  via,  dotnus  AnguMana.  Certain  names, 
which  have  become  identified  in  modern  usage  with  one  place 
or  building,  are  written  with  capitals  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  of  the  same  class,  as  the  Forum,  the  Nostra,  the 
Curia,  In  view  of  its  prevalence  in  ordinary  use,  the  ex- 
pression "  Aurelian  wall"  has  been  adopted,  although,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  incorrect. 

It  has  also  been  found  convenient  in  many  cases  to  describe 
the  location  of  some  monument  or  place  in  ancient  Rome  by 
later  or  even  modern  topographical  references,  in  spite  of  the 
somewhat  violent  anachronisms  involved. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Professors  HUlsen  and  Richter,  to 
the  C.  H.  Heck  Publishing  Company  of  Munich,  and  to  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black  of  London,  for  permission  to  use 
illustrative  material. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  special  obligations 
to  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  Series,  Professor  John  C.  Kolfe 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Professor  Grant 
Showerman  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  both  of  whom 
have  read  all  the  proof  and  have  made  many  helpful  criticisms 
and  suggestions.  They  are,  however,  in  no  way  responsible 
for  any  errors  either  of  fact  or  of  citation. 

S.  B.  P. 
Clevelakd,  April,  1004. 
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TOPOGRAPHY-  AND  MONUMENTS  OF 

ANCIENT  ROME. 


CHAPTER  L 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. •*.'     ,r 

The  chief  sources  of  information  about  the  topog^phy  ^x 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome,  besides  the  monuments  them- 
selves, may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  ancient  and  the 
medievaL  The  ancient  sources  are:  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
tare.  inscriptions,  the  Capitoline  Plan  of  the  city,  the  Region- 
arr  Catalogues,  and  coins  and  reliefs.  The  medieval  sources 
are:  the  Einsiedeln  Itinerary,  the  Mirabilia  Romae,  and  draw- 
ings, sketches,  and  views,  although  most  of  these  belong  to  the 
Renaissance. 

Litenrj  Evidenoe. —  The  references  in  Latin  literature  are 
of  primary  importance  in  giving  information  as  to  the  position 
and  history  of  buildings  and  monuments  of  every  kind.  Such 
references  are  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  the  writings 
of  every  Latin  author,  but  there  are  some  of  esj^Krial  value, — 
the  FaMi  of  Ovid,  the  Xatarfjlut  HiMona  of  PI  in  v.  the  De  Ar* 
chitertum  of  Vitruvius,  the  Z>e  A^jnU  of  Front  in  us,  the  D*'  Lin- 
^ua  Jjtttina  of  Varro,  and  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Tacitus. 
Among  Greek  authors,  the  most  useful  are  LKonysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  and  Dio  Cassius. 

iBieriptions  afford  much  topographical  information  both  by 
their  content  and  by  their  jxisition.  Besides  the  ordinary 
dedicatory  and  hooorary  inscriptions  which  regularly  state  the 
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purpose  of  the  monument,  the  name  of  its  builder  or  restorer, 
and  the  date,  there  are  others  of  great  importance,  —  for  ex- 
ample, the  so-called  Oapitoline  Base,  ^  a  pedastal  now  standing  in 
the  palazzo  dei  Conservatori.  This  pcrdestal  and  the  statue  which 
it  supported  were  dedicated  to.the*«ihperor  Hadrian  in  136  a.d. 
by  the  vicomagistri  of  five  o^  th*^  city  regions,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  base  are  cut  the  n^me$  of  the  various  officials  of  the  viciy 
together  with  the  nadirs 't)f  the  vici  themselves.  The  Mona> 
mentnm  Anoyrannm^'  the  bronze  tablets  placed  by  Augustus  on 
his  mausoleum -in, Rome,  which  were  reproduced  at  Ancyra  in 
Asia  Minor. a^d  also  at  ApoUonia,  contains  an  invaluable  list 
of  the  bttildiilgs  which  Augustus  either  erected  or  restored.  The 
frag'i^^nts  of  Roman  calendars,'  in  their  announcements  of  fes- 
tivsils  and  religious  observances,  contain  much  information  with 
regard  to  the  relative  position  of  temples  and  shrines.  Finally, 
the  inscriptions  stamped  on  tiles  and  bricks  ^  are  exceedingly 
valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence  in  determining  the  date  of 
structures  in  which  they  are  found. 

The  Capitoline  Plan  (Forma  Urbia  Romae).  — North  of  the 
Sacra  via  and  a  short  distance  east  of  the  forum  of  Augustus,  are 
the  remains  of  a  structure,  now  sometimes  called  templnm  Sacrae 
ITrbis,  which  was  probably  erected  by  Vespasian  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  repository  for  municipal  records  and 
archives,  particularly  the  results  of  the  census  and  survey  of 
the  city  made  in  the  years  73-75.* 

Whether  erected  originally  by  Vespasian  or  not,  the  build- 
ing seems  to  have  been  restored  by  Severus,*  and  its  north  wall 
covered  with  marble  blocks  on  which  was  engraved  a  map  or 
plan  of  the  whole  city.  This  was  probably  a  restoration  of 
that  previously  existing,  which  in  its  turn  may  have  been  a 

1  CIL.  vi.  975. 

2  CIL.  iii.  pp.  769-799;  Mommsen,  Res  Gestae  dim  Augusti,  1883. 
«  CIL.  i2.  passim.  *  CIL.  xv.  pt.  i. 

«  BC.  1892,  93-111 ;  Mitt.  1897,  148-160;  PI.  NH.  iii.  6&-67. 
•  CIL.  vi.  936 ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  5-7. 
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I  Oopy  made  by  Vespaaiaii  of  an  origiual  by  Agrippa.  The 
1  itructure  itself  was  incorporated  with  tbe  temple  of  Romulua, 
Itte  son  of  Maxentius,  and  made  over  into  the  church  of  SS. 
Costnae  Damiano  between  the  years  fl26  and  5.10.  During  the 
years  1553-156.5,  a  large  number  of  fragments  of  thtaplan  were 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and  came  into  the  pos- 
aesaioa  of  the  Farneae  family.     In  1742  they  were  transferred 
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the  Gapitoline  Museum,  where  they  were  fastened  to  the 
walls  of  the  main  stairway.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  these 
fragmenU,  drawings  were  made  of  ninety-two  of  the  principal 
pieces,  and  as  many  of  the  pieces  themselves  were  lost  in  the 
Ltisnsfer  to  the  Cupitoline  Museum,  restorations  made  from 
Itbese  drawings  were  put  up  in  their  place.  These  resto- 
BXAtions  were  marked  with  a  star. 

In  1867  a  few  more  fragments  were  found  on  the  same  spot. 
1  1883  a  piece    containing  a  plan  of  the  viniis  Tuscus'  was 
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found  is  tlie  Foram;  in  1^81  askotJMT  fi^emtm^  also  in  the 
Fomm:  utd  in  IS^  Hkcsre  tl^Aa  CBie ^aadrec  amd ci^tr  fueees,* 
boe3]t  small  aixi  insieni&isi^  »ga^  fcoiMi  beiiiBd  tbe  paliTTO 
FsTDCse,  wiu<^  mmj  Lare  be^oski^Ni  t«>  t^>a»  disNyraed  in  the 
sixtemth  oEAtary.  bat  iber  ov«  i>c<  a^^«ear  on  mj  of  the  draw- 
ings made  a:  that  ximf.  In  IS^I  ax«c«si  nr^^tr-fire  fn^ments  * 
wtre  di«ioTrred  ax  the  Uk^  oi  ibe  m-all  of  the  temple;  and 
recent  excarataons  in  the  Fc^j.m  1?W^1^4'  have  hronght 
to    ligiit    aboot    focir    L^uadi^    p:t«**    a>c«e,  mostlj  Tery 


•^^ 


In  li«I*3the  frasrments  weie  reniox^ed  to  the  paSazao  dei  Con- 
»errasc<ri  when?  the  larger  pin  of  the  plan  was  rwoostmcted 
<n  the  north  wall  *>f  the  carien  cq  its  oriirlnal  scale.  Of  the 
one  thoasand  and  forrr^ine  fracn^rists  that  had  been  foand, 
ohIt   one   hiindred  and   sixtT^5>eren  <>ouid  be  identified  with 


The  wall  on  which  the  plan  w^as  fastened  is  still  standing, 
and  measures  22  metivs  in  length  and  lo  in  heighu  and  the 
surfae*  eorened  bv  the  plan  has  been  esstimared  at  ^6  aqoare 
metres.  The  blocks  of  marKe  raned  from  0.70  to  1.18  metres 
in  heirfit,  and  fri>n:  1.70  to  iL2o  metres  in  width,  their  thick- 
ness also  being  unequal.  The  s^cale*  on  which  the  map  is 
drawn  vanes  eren  wi;h:n  the  limits  of  the  same  stroctnre,  bat 
seems  to  hare  been  in  ppneril  1  to  2oO.  If  this  scale  had  been 
employed  thiwigboui.  the  whole  oitr  cvvuM  nv*t  have  been  rep- 
resented on  this  wall,  whei^is  in  fact  the  plan  embraces  some 
of  the  suburbs.  This  x^lan  was  not  set  up  with  the  noarth  at 
the  top.  as  is  now  the  oustoiu.  but  at  !he  bottom.  It  seems 
probable  that  most  of  the  vlan  was  i^la«vd  » that  the  southeast 


i  A*5.  iT^.  rJL 

2  .vs.  i*;s.  -^i-.^e,  4^^.  .-^  nr  x?5S5s.  .^s*;.  » Mitt.  i«e.S6«. 

«-V5  i*v.tvr-»vu.  f?» .  i^M,  .-^^i;  •  i?  t!^«i. ::^ :  i<^n. x»:  nne, 96. 

tSU:  LaixiAs:.  '^tTi^*  Kiyt  %•*'  ;W  A\  vtj.juk.;*^  t^  S.m,e.  Bwma.  1S06>,  138; 
«  BC.  l«fc.  rH>-2;4.  a^n.  ^  !fS.  liftsS.  Vit 


vas  at  the  top.'  This  armngement  was  not  carried  out  with 
perfect  consitit^ncy,  and  a  variation  of  as  much  as  45°  must  be 
allowed  in  some  of  the  fragments.  Names  of  public  buildings 
are  given,  but  not  always  those  of  streets  and  squares.  The 
details  of  buildings  are  not  accurately  given,  nor  is  the  proper 
proportion  always  preserved.  Kot  with  standing  these  defects, 
however,  the  plan  served  its  piirjjose  well,  and  its  fragmeota 
have  been  of  great  assistance  in  identifying  existing  ruins.* 

The  Eegionary  Catalog:aei.  —  These  are  two  interpolated 
forin.<9  of  the  same  origiaiU  document,  which  was  a  catalogue 
of  the  buildings  contained  in  each  of  the  fourteen  regions  estab- 
lished by  Augustus.  One,  which  bears  no  name  iu  the  manu- 
scripts, is  known  as  the  Hotitia,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
Onrioanm  Drbia  Eomoe  Begionam  XIV  cam  Breviariia  Bois.'  The 
common  original  was  probably  coiiijiiled  lietween  31'J  and  315 
A.D.  and  was  itself  based  ou  a  similar  do<.-umeut  of  the  tirst 
century.  The  Hotilia  dates  from  some  time  later  than  3^14,  the 
Curio*um  from  about  357  a.d. 

These  catalogues  differ  slightly  in  details  of  statement, 
but  are  arrange<l  in  the  same  way.  They  fall  into  three 
{Muts  :  — 

(1)  An  enumer.ttion  of  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  each  region,  beginning  with  the  number  and  name 
of  the  region,  followed  by  the  verb  continet.  After  the  names 
of  the  buildings,  follow  statistics  of  the  number  of  vici.  aedi- 
cfUae,  eiconwffi^ri,  citralore*,  insulat,  domue,  horrea,  baJnea, 
laeiUf  and  pistrirm,  and  finally  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
feet  io  the  region.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  this  number 
tttets  to  the  circumference  of  the  region,  or  to  the  sum  of  the 

>  BC- laoe,  128-iai ;  1901.5^  mii.  ibsh,  th,  22»;  im2.vn:  BJiM.  imt.ix. 

»H.  JofiUii,  Fonna  Vrbit  Ramat  regioniim  zh;  Berlin,  1S74:  A,  Elier, 
D*  fitrma  nrbit  Romat  .  .  .  diai.  i.  II.  Bonn.  1891 ;  HUmii,  Planle  ieao- 
gnJMi*  intim  in  marmo.  Milt.  tSW,  4K-6M. 

•  Pnllrr,  Die  Bfgioaen  'Irr  Sladt  Rom.  Jen.,  18M ;  Jordan,  II.  1-178,  MO- 
SH3;  Rkbter.  Top* 3TI-%1 :  Merrill.  CP. KtK,  133-lU. 
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street  distauces  within  the  region,  but  it  probably  refers  to  the 
former,  although  the  figures  are  incorrect. 

In  some  regions,  as  the  eighth,  the  list  of  buildings  is  com- 
plete, or  nearly  so ;  but  in  others  it  is  quite  incomplete,  so  that 
there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  intended  to 
include  all  the  noteworthy  structures  in  the  regions,  or  only 
those  along  the  boundaries.  The  former  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  hypothesis,  but  the  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
from  a  map  of  the  city,  and  not  by  a  man  who  was  actually 
exploring  each  district  Most  of  the  omissions  can  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way. 

(2)  An  appendix  without  special  title,  beginning  with  the 
number  of  bibliothecae  and  obeliscij  with  their  size  and  situation. 
This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  pontes,  monies,  campi,  fora, 
bcisilicae,  thermae,  aquae,  viae,  with  their  number  and  names. 

(3)  A  second  appendix,  called  Horum  Breviarium,  which  is 
a  concise  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  and  monuments 
in  the  whole  city. 

In  the  case  of  those  classes  of  buildings  the  numbers  of 
which  are  given  under  each  region,  the  totals  in  the  appendix 
do  not  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  regions. 
These  discrepancies,  however,  are  probably  due  to  the  ordinary 
errors  of  manuscript  tradition. 

Coins  and  Eeliefs.  —  The  frequent  representations  of  build- 
ings on  coins '  are  of  value  in  identifying  and  dating  existing 
remains.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  many  reliefs,  like  that  of 
the  Haterii  (Fig.  2)  *  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  on  which  are  de- 
picted various  structures  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Sacra  via, 
and  the  relief  representing  the  Kostra  of  Domitian,  on  the  arch 
of  Constantine. 

^  E.  Babelon,  Monnaies  de  la  R^pubhqu?  Roinaine,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1S85-1886; 
H.  Cohen,  Mo nnaies  f rappees  sous  V Empire  Bumainey  2d  ed.  8  vols.,  Paris, 
1880-1S92. 

^Ann.  d.  1st.  1894,465-510;  Mon.  d.  1st.  v.  7;  Helbig,  Fuhrer  dnrch  die 
Museen  Roms,  i>.  462-466;  G.  Spano,  Sul  rilievQ  sepolchrale  deyli  Aterii 
Naples,  1906. 
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I 


The  £iiuiedelii  Itiawary.*  — 

As  early  aa  tin?  eiyhth  century, 
the  need  was  felt  of  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  guide-book  for 
pilgrims  visiting  Rome,  which 
should  describe  thci  routes 
through  the  city  to  the  i)rinci- 
pal  ohiirchea  and  to  the  ceme- 
teries outside.  An  epitome  of 
such  an  itinerary  is  contained 
in  a  manuscript  (No.  3'2G)  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the 
monastery  of  Einsiedehi  in 
Switzerland.  This  manuscript 
rUo  contains  the  first  known 
collection  of  Latin  inscriptions. 
The  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  copied  with  care,  but  the 
topographical  information  is 
full  of  inaccuracies.  The  oiit;- 
inal  itinerary  appears  to  have 
been  baaed  on  a  map  represent- 
ing the  city  as  a  circle,  and  the 
methixl  of  the  author  is  to  give 
the  names  of  the  monuments  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  travel- 
lex  as  he  passes  along  certain 
streets,  whi<-h  are  designatu<l 
hj  their  terminals. 


'tinerario  di  Ei'itii'- 
Mn  e  f  ordliu  ili  Bniedfllo  Cri'.r.ni'O. 
Jfonnnunti  Aiillrlll  puMIifali  ptr 
BwraMla  Stale  Aeriulemia  dei  I.hfrl, 
I  L  i«n.  iSJ-*s2:  JotiliD.  II.  :{2<t-:<»i. 

:   HQlMii,  La  PiaiiM  di  H:ma 
dtit  Anoiiitnv  Eiiuidletitr,  Rome,  ItJUT. 
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Eleven  routes  through  the  city  are  described,  but  there  is  no 
meDtion  of  the  temples  of  heathen  divinities,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion' of  inscriptions  there  are  none  containing  the  names  of 
these  divinities.t  A  map  representing  the  city  as  elliptical, 
but  probably  similar  to  that  which  accompanied  this  Itinerary, 
is  still  in  existence,^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  others 
like  it  were  in  use  much  earlier. 

After  the  Itinerary  is  a  description  *  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
giving  the  number  of  its  towers,  bulwarks,  posterns,  windows, 
etc.,  and  these  numbers  correspond  in  general  with  the  evidence 
of  the  ruins  themselves.  This  description  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  one  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and  appears,  with 
some  variations,  in  a  work  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  entitled 
De  numero  portaru^n  et  Sanctis  Romae^  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  in  the  Mirahilia  of  the  twelfth. 

Mirabilia  Bomae.  — This  is  a  description  of  the  city,'  com- 
piled about  1150,  consisting  of  three  parts :  — 

I.  A  classified  enumeration  of  the  various  monuments,  viz., 
de  muro  urbiSy  de  portiSy  de  miliarihaSj  nomina  portanim,  etc. 

II.  Five  legends:  (1)  De  visfone  Octaviani  imperatoris  et 
responsione  SibiUae;  (2)  Quare  foetus  est  caballus  marmoreus; 
(3)  Quare  factiis  est  equus  qui  dicitur  Constantini  ;  (4)  Quare 
factum  sit  Pantheon  ;  (5)  Quare  Octavianus  vocatus  sit  Augustus 
et  quare  dicaJtur  ecdesia  S.  Petri  ad  vinculo. 

III.  A  PeriegesiSy  or  description  of  the  principal  monuments 
and  marvels  met  with  in  walking  from  the  Vatican  through  the 
city  and  back  to  Trastevere. 

This  third  part  was  written  by  the  unknown  compiler  of  the 
whole  work ;  while  the  first  was  taken  from  some  guide-book 
like  the  Einsiedeln  Itinerary,  and  the  second  was  a  selection 

1  Cod.  Vat.  I960;  Hofler,  Deutsche  P Spite,  I.  324;  Hulsen,  I.e.  387. 
«  Jordan,  II.  67^-582. 

'  F.  M.  Nichols,  Mirahilia  Urbis  Romae,  An  English  version,  London,  1889; 
Jordan,  U.  357-A36,  60M^. 
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'   from    current   legends.      The   chief  purpose  of  the   compiler 

I  seems  to  have  been  to  identify  the  ancient  temples 

[  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  desire  for  a  reestablish ra en t 

f  of  the  old  republic  vrhtch  animated  so  many  Rui 

twelfth  century.    Tliia  book  had  a  very  considerable  vogue, 

was  issued  in  a.  secoud  edition  a  century  later,  and  incor^iorated 

in  several  other  works. 

The  QraphJa  Aareae  Urbta  Bomae  is  a  somewhat  later  recension 

I- of  the  saniy  oriRinai,  in  wliich  the  legends,  omitting  the  fifth, 

I  lave  been  inserted  in  the  third  part,  and   various    additions 

\  liave  been  made. 

Selections'  from  the  Onijihia  are  found  in  Martin  of  Trop- 

'  pau's  (Martinus  Polonus)  Ohronioon,  llifiS;  Fazio  degli  Uberti'a 

Dittamondo,  atxiut  l.%0;  Nicolaiis  Signonli's  De  Inribna  et  ezoel- 

lentiiB  tirbis  Komae,  1417-1437;  and  in  a  manuscript  called  the 

Anonymiu  Magliabeochianns,*  1410-1415, 


Drawing  and  Views.  —  Scattered  through  the  libraries  of 
L  Italy  and  elsenhere  in  Europe  are  many  drawings  and  sketches 
Eof  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome,  made  by  the 

■  Italian  architects  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 

■  centuries.  These  have  been  found  very  useful  in  identifying 
■'Or  locating  monuments  which  have  Ijeen  nearly  or  completely 
^destroyed  since  the  time  when  the  drawings  were  made.    The 

nme  is  true  of  engravings  and,  in  some  cases,  of  paintings  of 
*  this  period.* 

There  are  also  numerous  views  *  of  the  whole  city  or  portiona 


■Jordaa.n.  387-100;  Bull,  i1.  hr.  1871,  Il-IT;  CtL.  vf.  pp.  iT-ivi. 
1  Ed.  MetcMiD,  Durpat,  ItVlS. 

TBS.  li.;  HDlMin^ftrter.  ;tn-4«:  JiirdftD,  I.  3.  nuliiH,p<LMiin. 

*  Lilt  at  ttafwe  known  in  BV.  \«iU.  3»-40,  nntrs ;  rie  Rossi.  Pinnte  imogra- 

e  prttipelliclie  di  Roma  anieriori  at  atcolu  zi'i.  Rome,  18T!I:  Riwelii.  I« 

It  ienogrntlcltt  e  pn>*pettlehe  di  Roma  dul  teento  n'i,  Turin,  l«« ;  Asbby, 

I  Panorama  d»  Rome  par  Antohie  van  dm   Wffagafntt.  Mllangtt,  lUOl, 

~  1  Skitztnbuch  uui  der   Wtrkttall 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  THE 

CAMPAGNA. 

The  Campagna. — The  city  of  Rome  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  undulating  plain,  called  the  Campagna.^  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Sabatine  mountains,  lying  north 
of  lake  Bracciano  and  forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  ancient 
Ciminian  forest ;  on  the  east  by  the  high  range  of  the  Sabine 
Apennines;  on  the  southeast  by  the  Alban  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  sea.  Directly  south  of  Rome  this  plain 
stretches  on  between  the  Alban  and  Yolscian  mountains  and 
the  Mediterranean  to  Tarracina  (Anxur),  where  the  mountains 
run  into  the  sea.  The  southern  part  of  this  district  is  covered 
by  the  great  Pontine  Marshes,  palndes  Fomptinae.  The  term 
Campagna  is  sometimes  used  to  include  all  of  this  plain,  but  it 
properly  belongs  only  to  that  portion  which  lies  north  of  Lanu- 
vium  and  Ardea. 

'  R.  Barn,  Rome  and  the  Campagna^  London,  1876,  346-444;  E.  Abbate, 
Guida  della  provincia  di  Roma,  2d  ed.  2  vols.,  Rome,  1894,  i.  1-175;  T.  Asbby, 
Clasticnl  Topography  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  PBS.  i.  127-285;  iii.  1-212; 
It.  1-158:  v.  215-432;  G.  Tomassetti,  La  Campagna  Romana,  i.  H.,  Rome, 
1W9,  1910;  G.  Brocchi,  DeUo  stato  Jisico  del  suolo  di  Roma,  Rome,  1820; 
RafiFaele  Canevari,  Cenni  sulle  condizioni  altimetriche  ed  idrauliche  delV  agro 
romanot  Rome,  1874  (Annali  del  Ministero  di  Afi:ricoltura) ;  Felice  Giordano, 
Condizioni  topografiche  e  JUiche  di  Roma  e  della  Campagna  Romana,  Mono- 
grafia  della  cittk  di  Roma  e  della  Campa$i:na  Romana  presentata  all'  Es- 
posizione  oniversale  di  Parigi,  1878;  Paolo  Mantovani,  Descrizione  geologica 
delta  Campagna  Romana,  Rome,  1874. 

Maps:  in  Abbate's  Guida,  vol  ii.,  and  in  Ashby's  papers  (vid.  sup.).  Those 
iMoed  by  the  Istitato  Geografico  Militare  are  in  sheets  1  :  100,000, 1  :  50,000, 
and  1  :  25,000. 
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The  distance  from  the  Sabatine  to  the  Alban  mountains  is 
about  60  kilometres ;  from  Rome  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
is  25  kilometres,  and  the  distance  to  the  seacoast  is  about  the 
same.  This  width  decreases  as  one  goes  south.  From  Bome  to 
Tarracina,  the  southern  extremity  of  this  plain,  is  95  kilometres. 

Geological  Formation.  —  This  plain  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  was  covered  during  the  tertiary  period  by  the  sea.  The 
eruption  of  submarine  volcanoes  covered  the  Pliocene  clay  and 
marl  with  a  layer  of  volcanic  products  to  an  average  depth  of 
more  than  30  metres,  and  this,  being  more  or  less  stratified  by 
the  action  of  water,  formed  what  is  known  as  tufa.  Volcanic 
forces  then  elevated  the  land  very  considerably,  and  the  sea 
receded  to  its  present  limits. 

The  centre  of  volcanic  activity  during  this  first  period  is 
thought  to  have  been  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain, 
around  lake  Bracciano.  After  the  sea  had  receded,  another 
centre  of  volcanic  disturbance  was  formed  in  the  Alban  hills, 
and  from  their  craters  igneous  products  were  poured  forth 
which  formed  deposits  of  conglomerate  at  various  points, 
especially  near  Albano,  where  the  rock  is  called  lapis  Albanus, 
and  near  Gabii,  where  it  is  called  lapis  Gabinns.  From  this 
Alban  volcano  there  issued  also  streams  of  lava,  the  course  of 
one  of  which  can  be  traced  almost  to  the  city  of  Rome.  The 
surface  thus  formed  was  cut  and  eroded  in  all  directions  by 
the  action  of  the  river  Tiber,  flowing  through  it  from  the  north, 
and  of  the  many  aflHuents  which  streamed  into  it  from  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Campagna  is  that  of  an  undu- 
lating plain,  abounding  in  hillocks  and  crossed  in  all  directions 
by  deep  ravines  and  steep  cliffs,  the  height  of  which  averages 
about  30  metres.  It  is  estimated  that  four-fifths  of  the  Cam- 
pagna consists  of  hills  and  one-fifth  of  valleys. 

The  erosion  of  the  water  has  produced  two  types  of  eleva- 
tion, one  that  of  a  tongue  projecting  from  a  plateau  between 
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two  streams  which  flow  together  at  its  end,  the  other  that  of 
an  entirely  isolated  hill  with  steep  cliffs  on  all  sides,  due  to 
its  having  been  completely  surrounded  by  water  courses. 
These  isolated  points  afforded  exceedingly  advantageous  sites 
for  the  fortified  hamlets  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

Whetlier  the  volcanoes  of  this  region  were  active  in  histori- 
cal times  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  Alleged  discoveries, 
beneath  volcanic  deposits,  of  material  which  can  be  dated  as 
late  08  the  third  or  fourth  century  b.c;.  lack  convincing  evi- 
dence of  authenticity;  but  that  the  slopes  of  the  hills  were 
inhabited  before  the  total  extinction  of  the  volcanoes  is  proved 
by  tlie  discovery  of  a  necropolis  near  Albauo,  entirely  covered 
by  St  layer  of  peperino.' 

It  ia  probable  that  all  the  volcanoes  of  this  district  were 
practically  extinct  before  the  date  assigned  by  tradition  to  the 
founding  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  craters  of  these 
extinct  volcanoes  are  now  lakes,  notably  lake  ftracciano  (lacaa 
St^ttiius)  and  lake  Martignano  {lacus  Alsietinus)  in  the  north ; 
and  lake  Albano  (/uL-uH  .'l/6unu.'<)  and  lake  Ne mi  (lucua  Nemo- 
rtimU)  in  the  south. 

As  these  lakes  are  very  deep,  much  of  the  water  which  they 

contain  is  forced  under  high  pressure  through  the  sides  of  the 

crater,  and  collects  in  subterranean  reservoirs  formed  between 

the  strata  of  volcanic  deposit.     Part  of  this  water  is  drained 

I  off  into  the  Tiber,  but  much  of  it,  being  unable  to  flow  through 

I  the  impermeable  strata,  accumulates  near  the  surface  of  the 

I  ground,  and  can  be  carried  off  only  by  evaporation. 

In  classical  times,  a  complete  system  of  artificial  drmnage 
icems  to  have  been  provided  ta  dispose  of  this  accumulated 
[   water.     Remains  of  the  ancient  ciinicuU,  or  drains,  have  been 
I   found  in  many  parts  of  the  Campagna.     This  system  of  drain- 
age, and  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  must  have  rendered 
the  whole  region  comparatively  healthy,'  and  accounts  for  the 
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tMCt  aLkx  libf-  Cu£ziinfc  v&$  liLif^T  ci:'r«rr*d  witk  TiUas,  even 
IS  iM'T  vfll  kac'vn.  ibf-  xrerzns  c^  tIis  f«T-«r  are  dwounted 


TSks'.  —  Trie  <'iJrti  Iftrr^rc  m  lire  irciMss  of  cronon  was 
iif*-  Tirie:,  ibe  lo^fciikl  r:v«-  .;.f  ibf  TieiLiiH:i]jL  5S8  kilometres 
ii.  j«i.£r»iL-  "wl^el  n<e*  zmult  Ap^j^:  Arv^imitt  in  £trazia«  and 
^-■•ir*  i*:«zTiwkri  lo  R.cirf-,  vbt-re  :!  r^rs*  w^smi^  u>  the  sea. 
li  lii^  iierico  fcClj-wiij:  i.:i4:  ci  iTPAies:  vvtiflanic  adaritr.  its 
f-iikz^zifel  -viis  HiKiiV  izzLi^  ks  ioif-  as  &:  Tir«r««iT  and  its  Toluine 
zd  -vkseT  «:DC*nL'o;i>.  A:  :i$  ziccUu  ^c^nst  11  kiioittrtie^  £aitlier 
iT.fciti  -iLkz.  ki  T*rr5«c.:*  :!bt  JsIzvaie  *;  •:•«*»  u*  bare  been  neariy 
i*  kii:iiL-errt:s  wi  jt  Ir^  ti,:»T.r5*r  is  :ii  eeaerfcl  parallel  to  tbe 
TT;fc-T  rkr;2«^  cif  tbe  Aitf-Lrjiiiex.  and  :T5  hanks  aw  mazked  by 
ti::r>  ki»i  I1II5  :.'f  lirr  tvc.  Tjiie*  Q«»^rft«ed  abcre  <j)l  I^l  At 
"iitir  Jasi  xrrea:  iierji  c-f  lit-  r:rrT  T-rviLrii  tiif  j^ml  ite  eioding 
f  :iriie  "lowiawd  ThkZ  cc^jLiKZu^iciL  of  :L«ie  rwo  f cirmatioos  wbiek 
KniirD-riwd  tiK-  iLaT^nal  i5er<-ji>Tim«ii  itf  the  riir  of  Rome. 

H*re  lir  rirr:  5:  vei  rif'Tir<»er  ^bf-  fsiiyf  of  a  taxiielaxid  00  the 
■res:  hJiL  k  rjice  ai  iills  c»f  ir>ar:TH'  fciniiarioc  antbe  w<est.  The 
-wizzL  :i  :i5  'rif*i  var}ei  ctpjmIt,  f  rent  2  k:jcaDeQ3«s  ax  the  cam- 
TIGS  Mikrr:us  t<>  je^is  thkr.  a  cuarr^-r  of  thai  disoasce  between 
tii*-  Arf-Lr-iK^  a.T>i  rbf  jto-rrif-m  t»o:iiT  of  tbe  Janinilam.  This 
rrainal  liarrc^win*:  of  Tihr  ci,kz.jii-l  t*tc^x}(^  a  swifKr  current, 
kjsi  lurrfiasec  ib<"  Ait'o;:r.i  of  rros:i:n-.  l>ur:Bir  the  formatiTe 
T*en;»L  ihi-  r.rf-r  f.l>d  rrif  "w^bo^  f^nafsf  hf-tw«!n  the  tableland 
im  liif-  :»ij*  sijf-  aur.  irjf  >.:'/.>  or.  iije  otber.  As  the  width  of 
r'ht  riTf-r  crrv  jesx.  i."he  r-r.v,:y.c  ariior.  of  ib^  water  which 
5:-vfi  5:  v-L  :!-;.:■  :;  froa:.  ;\'f  h:cljrr  cround  was  greatlj  in- 
£:rfta?»ei 

Tf-rra::.  rf  'hf-  \\.\>  :'  K.ovf .  ::jf-rf-fow,  which  now  appear 
ctfULToeT^lT  :5;:r.jir<*»i.  '.kv  :"rj:-  P.slfcv.:.'^  aj>d  Ares  tine,  or  nearly 
ikv  ht<-  "irjr  CfcT'ii^'-.Tsf'  fcTii"^  0  ft^V,:;!*,  ire  so  bNtanae  dnzing  this 
j^enxi  tiif  r  wrre  riiiire'^  <^;;rroi:::(it^  by  the  titw  and  exposed 
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0  its  aotion  on  all  sides;  while  the  eastern  hills,  projecting 
like  tongues  of  land,  were  not  thus  eiirroiinded. 

The  8it«  of  Some'  —  The  present  topography  of  tlie  city  is 
in  its  main  features  almost  the  same  as  when  the  first  settle- 
ments were  made  upon  that  site. 

The  Tiber,  now  100  metres  in  width,  flows  through  the  city 
from  north  to  south,  in  five  reaches:  fruta  the  point  where 
the  Aurelian  wall  approaehed  the  stream,  southeast  for  about 
800  metres  to  the  Tarentum  ;  then  almost  due  west  for  ]  kilo- 
metre to  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian 
(the  castle  of  S.  Angelo) ;  then  southeast  for  2  kilometres  to  a 
point  opposite  the  Palatine  hill ;  then  southwest  foi-  1.5  kilo- 
metres to  the  Emporium  ;  and  finally  south  again  for  1  kilo- 
metre to  the  angle  of  the  Aurelian  wall.  Where  the  river 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Capitoline,  it  divides  and  Sows 
tound  an  island  about  270  metres  in  length  and  70  metres  in 
greatest  brea<]th. 

The  great  bend  to  the  west  inclosed  the  meadows,  nearly  1.5 
Ulometres  wide,  to  which  the  name  of  campus  Hartios  was 
given,  and  the  smaller  bend  to  the  east  left  space  on  the  right 
honk  of  the  stream  for  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  known 
u  truu  Tiborim  {TVasleveri').  East  and  south  of  the  campus 
Xartius  rise  the  hills  which  are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  city. 

The  central  point  is  marked  by  the  Palatme,  an  irregular 
quadrilateral,  about  twenty-five  acres  (10  hectares)  in  extent, 
turronnded  by  st*ep  cliffs  except  at  its  eastern  angle,  where  a 
spnr,  the  Telia,  connected  it  with  the  Esquiline.  The  westeni 
angle  of  the  hill  ap))roaches  to  within  about  300  metres  of  the 
n»er. 

>  All  prerloiu  mnpt  o(  the  ancient  olty  of  Rome  have  b«n  superseded  liy 
I  be  following  gnat  work :  Fiimiii  Crbit  Bomat.  rontitio  et  aueiorltale  Reniat 
I  ArtidtmuM  Unme-irHm  .  .  .  edidil  Kodolphut  LaaeiaiU.  forty-alx  sheets, 
f  ttOma.  HoFpIl,  lMia~l!»l.  Tlie  beat  wnll-mnp  in  HQlwu,  Romae  veterU  tabida 
}  At  Mum  teholarum  dttcrlpta,  I  ;  laJW,  BecUn,  1901. 
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fyjzzh  2iA  5c/=i2iV««i  of  tl€>  T>%3.^^^  15es  the  AiiliM^  a  bill 
fA  rlrr.i'.ar  f  c-rmainoQ.  biiT  socDevi.AX  l&rz«rT.  Ncttli  of  the  PaU- 
t::j«.  iii-e  fiifriafap  dot  apptear^  if  an  emirelj  is^ji^axcd  eleTation, 
atzid  freesis  a]TaT^  to  LaTe  beien  s^a-L.  aliLc'ugii  the  shoulder  of 
tilt  Q  jiriiiad  maj  hzre  apprcacried  D€azer  to  it-  t^See  p.  2Sa.)  It 
eoiTf^jxjriCs  c1«>s^It  Tith  the  Palariiie  aai  ATenliDe. 

TLe  reii.it;r.iii^  Lills  ai^  quite  diSencnt,  ai>i  are  all  spurs  of 
iLt  eassM-m  plai«au«  prcjeering  out  towari  the  river,  and  sepa- 
rate from  eaelt  «her  bv  dej.refs5:c-=^  of  raiying  length  and 
brea/itiu  The  9^.*Tjtbeniinct$i  of  ties<-,  bmu  OadnBy  dirertly  east 
of  the  Palatine,  prtserre*  more  of  the  ar^Tiearance  of  an  inde- 
pnkdent  hill,  being  connected  with  the  hich  land  behind  it  only 
by  a  narrow  neck.  North  of  the  Caelian  is  the  EiqinliBey  a  large 
hill  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  main  sc»uthem  portion  called 
moBt  Oppnit.  and  the  smaller  northern  spur.  BMuGbpiu.  North 
of  the  Esquiiine  is  another  small  tongue  of  land.  ooDit  Vbmnalis ; 
and  berond  this  and  almost  inclosing  it,  the  oollis  QmiiiialiB. 
This  long  ridge  was  originallv  divided  into  four  parts  :  the  adlis 
Latiarift.  the  southern  elevation  above  the  forum  of  Trajan ;  the 
ocXhM  Miuaalift,  from  the  via  di  Magnanapoli  to  monte  Cavallo; 
the  ooDii  Salntaris.  frc*m  monte  Cavallo  to  the  church  of  S. 
Andr^^:  and  the  coUis  Qnirinilis.  from  this  point  east.  The 
first  three  names  jiassed  out  of  use  at  an  early  date,  and  collis 
Quirinalis  Viecame  the  proy»er  designation  of  the  whole  hilL 
North  of  the  Quiriual  is  tlie  coUis  hortoram.  the  modem  Pincian, 
which  marked  the  latest  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
was  never  reckoned  among  the  "  Seven  Hills.**  The  term 
YfiOTtM  was  very  rarely  applied  to  the  Viminal  and  Quinnal, 
which  were  known  as  coUes  (p.  41). 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  ridge  of  the  Janicnlom, 
in  it»  morlem  sense,  runs  almost  due  north  and  south  for  2 
kilomftres,  coming  to  an  abrupt  end  at  the  point  where  the 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  southeast.  Here  the  hill 
approaches  to  within  100  metres  of  the  river.  The  ridge  is 
separated  from  the  plateau  behind  by  a  long  depiesaioii.    At 
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tlie  northern  end  of  the  Janiculum,  the  level  between  the  river 
and  the  hill  stretches  out  for  J. 5  kilometres,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  contiuuation  of  the  high  ground  behind  the 

There  are  now  in  the  city  three  elevations  of  artificial  ori- 
gin, One,  mons  TeBtacens  (monle  Toatite.eio),  southwest  of  the 
Aveiitine  and  close  to  the  river  and  ancient  warehouses,  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  fragments  of  e.irthen  vessels  in  which  grain 
and  stores  of  various  sorts  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  43  metres  aboi'e  the  Tiber.  Inasmuch  as  the  first 
of  these  warehouses  (ftorrea)  dated  from  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  the  accumulation  of  these  fragments  probably  began 
as  early  as  that  date. 

The  two  other  aitificial  hills  or  mounds  are  in  the  campus 
M&rtiuB,  the  nionte  Giordano  and  the  monte  Citorio,'  respec- 
tively 6  and  9  metres  in  height.  Both  mounds  are  formed  by 
the  ruins  of  imperial  buildings.     (See  pp.  .WS,  370,  379.) 

The  follon-ing  table  '  gives  the  altitude  of  the  different  hills 
above  the  level  at  the  Tiber,  which  is  6.7  metres  above  the  sea- 
Jevel  at  the  Ripetta:  — 

Aventine  (S.  AlesBio)        .       .       .        •       .  39^  inetreg. 

C»pitoline  (Arncoeli) 38.30  ■' 

CkelUn  (Villa  Mallei) 41.15  ■> 

PkUtine  (S.  Bonavenluni)         ....  43.30  ■> 

EwiuUine  (S.  .Maria  Moggloru)  ....  4T.T5  " 

Timinkl  (E.R.  Btaliou) 60.78  " 

Qairioal  (Porta  Pia) OiSh  •' 

Pinciau  (Porta  Pinciuim) £6.35  " 

Vatican  (Pope's  Gardens)  ....  07.80  "' 

JaDioalum  (Villa  Savoretli)        ....  82.30  •' 

The  highest  point  within  the  Aurelian  wall  is  on  the  .Tanicn- 
Inm  at  the  porta  Aurelia  (Porta  lU  S.  Paiicrazio),  75  metres 
above  the  river. 

Between  the  hills  are  valleys,  or  rather  depressions,  which 

'  Rlcfalcr,  T-p.'  35J  ■  Jorilan,  I.  X  WO,  'KIX  "  IjuicUai,  flui.ij,  3. 
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form  well-defined  topographical  units.  The  most  important  is 
that  lying  between  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal, 
and  the  Capitoline,  which  became  the  Formn.  North  of  the 
Forum  is  a  narrow  valley,  which  runs  between  the  ends  of 
the  Oppian  and  Quirinal  and  then  widens.  This  valley  was 
called  the  Snbura,  and  was  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  and 
disreputable  quarters  of  the  city.  From  it  three  depressions 
run  eastward  and  northward  between  the  projecting  spurs  of 
the  hills. 

Through  the  Subura,  with  affluents  from  the  slopes  on  each 
side,  ran  a  brook  ^  which  crossed  the  Forum,  traversed  the  low 
ground  between  the  Forum  and  the  river,  and  emptied  into 
the  latter  below  the  island.  This  brook  was  walled  in  at  an 
early  date,  and  became  the  famous  Oloaca  Maxima. 

The  low  district  between  the  Forum,  the  Palatine  and  Capi- 
tol ine,  and  the  river  comprised  the  Velabrun  and  the  cattle 
and  vegetable  markets  (forum  Boariom,  forum  HoUtorium).  What- 
ever may  be  the  correct  derivation  of  the  word  Velabrum,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  th«  first  settlements  were  made  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  this  region  was  very  marshy  and  to  some 
extent  under  water,  besides  being  continually  subject  to  inun- 
dations from  the  Tiber. 

After  the  Forum  and  the  Subura,  the  most  important  valley  in 
Kome  was  that  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  through 
which  ran  a  brook  called  in  the  middle  ages  the  Marrana,  which 
had  its  source  near  the  seventh  milestone  on  the  via  Tuscu- 
lana,  and  flowing  from  the  southwest,  passed  under  the  line  of 
the  Aurelian  wall  near  the  porta  Metrovia,  and  through  the 
depression  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Caelian.  The  valley 
iH^twet'u  the  i*alatino  and  Aventine  was  called  the  vallia  Muroia, 
and  iu  lato  republican  and  imperial  times  was  completely  filled 
by  the('ircus  Maximus. 

Still  another  lon^  valley  lies  between  the  Pincian  and  the 

1  Porh»()ii  tho  Spiiitm.  (Mc.  (I«*  tiat.  deor,  iU.  52;  Laociani,  Ruin8,2Qi  Pinza, 
Mo9i,  (I.  liiic^i,  19U0,  270. 
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Qairinal,  and  thruu);h  it  ran  a  streitm  which  emptied  into  one 

of  the  two  principal  swaiTipy  punds  of  the  campus  Martius,' 

the  Caprae  palm.     Another  brook  flowed  from  the  western  slope 

Hlf  the  Qiiirinal,  near  the  porta  Saliitaris,  weatwai-d  across  the 

^htnipua  Mai'tius.     Topographers  are  iint  entirely  agreed  as  to 

^ptAiich  of  these  last  two  stfeams  is  the  Petrania  amnu,*  which 

^liad  its  source  in  the  Oati  fons.     The  probability  is  that  the 

southernmost  of  the  two  is  the  original  Petronia  araiiis,  and 

that  it  may  be  identified  with  a  stream  that  now  flows  under- 

P— ~und  from  a  source,  the  Cati  fons,  beneath  a  courtyard  in 
royal  palace,  just  east  of  the  via  della  Panetteria. 
forth  of  the  Caprae  pains  lay  the  second  pond,  similar  but 
ch  smaller,  known  as  the  Tareotimi.  West  of  tlie  Caelian, 
1  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  others,  was  another  pool, 
led  the  Deoenniae. 

Oeolog;  of  tbe  City.  — There  are  three  principal  formations 

visible  within  the  circuit  of  the  city  itself.     The  most  impor- 

twit  is  the  volcanic  tufa  rock,  already  mentioned,  which  forms 

Hjtte  bills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  stratum  uuder- 

^^bing  the  whole  region.     The  low  ground  and  the  depressions 

^Hktween  the  hills  themselves  and  between  the  liills  and  the 

^^ver  are  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with  a  quaternary 

alluvial  deposit  of  sand,  clay,  and  gi'avel,  brought  down  by  the 

Tiber  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity  and  volume. 

H-Ihis  deposit  is  found  also  upon  the  lower  slo[>es  of  the  hills. 

^■Ob  the  right  bank,  on  the  Janiculum   and  nions   Vaticanus, 

HpUre  is  a  marine  formation  belonging  to  the  Older  Pliocene 

^■period,  and  consisting  mainly  of  a  bluish  gray  marl,  much 

iised  for  making  pottery,  and  of  yellow   sea   sand,  of  great 

valoa  for  building  purposes.     In  all  of  these  strata,  except  the 

tufa,  fossils  are  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

t  FoT  anoUier  view.  of.  BC.  1S83.  3W-aSS. 

■Fwt.  atO;  Kpif.  43;  SkU.lim,  401  ft.;  BlohMt,  Top*  mS,38S;  JordiD, 
L^4T3-4T4. 
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Changes  in  Level.  —  It  is  certain,  from  the  evidence  of  actual 
excavations  and  from  the  testimony  of  classical  literature,  that 
some  changes  in  the  altitude  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
city  have  taken  place  since  early  times.^  These  changes  have 
resulted  from  the  tremendous  building  activity  of  the  empire, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  from  the  falling  into  decay 
of  most  of  the  ancient  city  during  the  middle  ages,  the  dump- 
ing of  rubbish  in  certain  localities  during  long  periods,  and  the 
building  activity  of  the  renaissance. 

With  regard  to  the  changes  under  the  empire,  all  excavations 
in  Rome  show  clearly  that  we  have  to  do,  not  with  structures 
of  one  period,  but  of  successive  periods,  and  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  erect  the  later  building  upon  the  ruins  of  the  earlier. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  remains  of  three  or  even  four 
structures,  one  above  another.  The  recent  excavations  in  the 
Forum  have  shown  this  in  a  most  striking  way.  The  level  of 
the  Comitium,  or  open  area  in  front  of  the  senate  house,  in  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  was  4  metres  higher  than  the  earliest  level 
of  the  ground  at  this  point ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Forum 
the  variation  is  still  greater. 

With  the  earth  removed  by  Diocletian  in  clearing  a  space  for 
his  enormous  baths,  a  mound  was  formed  on  the  Viminal  some 
20  metres  high,  the  highest  point  within  the  Aurelian  wall  east 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  construction  of  the  great  agger  across  the 
Viminal  and  Esquiline,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  part 
of  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  must  have  brought  about  consider- 
able changes  in  level  in  that  region.  During  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  relative  height  of  hills  and  valleys  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  materially  altered  except  at  a  few  points. 

During  the  centuries  between  the  fall  of  the  empire  and  the 
renaissance,  the  history  of  the  city  is  one  of  steady  destruction, 
and  changes  in  level  were  due  almost  entirely  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  ruins  of  ancient  structures.    These  ruins,  produced 

iLanciani,  Ruins,  99-104;  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome,  chapters  ii.  xix, 
and  passim* 
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either  by  natural  decay  or  intentional  destruction  during  this 
long  period,  must  have  raised  the  level  of  the  soil  in  some 
parts  of  the  city  very  considerably.  The  renewed  building 
activity  just  before  and  during  the  renaissance  caused  further 
changes  in  two  ways,  —  by  the  clearing  away  of  existing  ruins 
for  new  structures,  and  by  the  dumping  of  vast  amounts  of 
rubbish  in  certain  localities.  Thus  Cardinal  Farnese,  when 
building  the  church  of  the  Gesii  in  the  campus  Martins, 
removed  great  quantities  of  earth  to  the  Palatine  hill.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  so  much  rubbish  had  been 
emptied  into  the  Forum  that  its  level  was  raised  nearly  10 
metres  above  the  pavement  of  the  empire. 

The  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the  city  show 
that  the  depth  of  the  debris,  which  has  accumulated  in  these 
different  ways,  varies  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  20  metres. 
The  foundations  of  the  new  treasury  building  on  the  Quirinal 
had  to  be  sunk  through  12  metres  of  loose  soil,  and  similar  con- 
ditions have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  in. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  METHODa 

Building  Materials.  —  The  principal  building  materials  ^  em^ 
ployed  in  Rome  were  the  following :  — 

Tufa  (Tofus  ruber  et  niger).  This  volcanic  product,*  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Gampagna, 
is  a  mechanical  conglomerate  of  scoriae,  ashes,  and  sand,  and 
of  varying  density.  In  some  districts  it  presents  few  signs  of 
stratification,  being  either  loose  and  friable  like  earth,  or  hard- 
ened into  a  solid  mass  by  time  and  pressure.  Elsewhere  it 
shows  distinct  evidence  of  having  been  deposited  in  water  and 
stratified  by  its  action.  The  color  varies  from  reddish  brown 
to  yellow  and  sometimes  gray.  Even  the  hardest  varieties 
make  poor  building  stone  when  left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  are  sufficiently  durable  when  covered  with  stucco  or  cement. 
Tufa  is  characteristic  of  the  first  centuries  of  Rome's  existence, 
being  the  only  stone  employed  during  the  earliest  period. 

Feperino  (lapis  Albanm).  This,'  like  tufa,  is  a  conglomerate 
of  volcanic  ashes  and  sand,  together  with  fragments  of  stone, 
but  formed  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  apparently  by  the 
action  of  hot  water  upon  ashes.  Thickly  scattered  through  its 
mass  are  scoriae  in  large  (quantities,  which  from  their  resem- 
blance to  peppen^orns  (pii>er)  have  given  the  current  name  to 
the  stone.  It  was  quarried  in  the  Alban  hills,  hence  its  ancient 
name,  lapis  Albanus.  It  is  a  much  harder  and  better  building 
stone  than  tufa,  and  was  very  largely  employed  during  the 
later  republic  and  empire  in  structures  where  greater  dura- 


1  Mid<llcton,  Rf>mainA,  i.  l-2»).  «  Vltr.  il.  7. 1. 

«Vitr.  il.  7.  1-2;  PI.  NH.  xxxvi.  1G6. 
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tnlity  and  Btrength  were  required  thaa  could  be  furnished  by 
tufa. 

Sperose  (lapin  Gabinua).  This  stoue  waa  quarried  near  Gabii, 
aud  is  aimilar  in  formation  to  peperino,  but  it  is  still  harder 
and  more  durable.  It  contains  many  fragments  of  lava  of 
varying  sizes.  It  was  usud  like  peperino,'  but  apparently  not 
to  extensively. 

TimTsrtine  (Uipis  Tiburtinus).    Tbia  is  the  famous  limestone' 

of  the  Sabine  hills,  the  principal  quarries  of  which  were,  as 

the  name  indicates,  near  Tibur.     It  also  lies  in  lai^e  beds  all 

'  along  the  Anio  and  some  other  smaller  streams  in  the  vicinity. 

Travertine  "is  a  pure  carlxinate  of  lime,  very  hard,  of  &  beau- 

tifnl  creamy  color  which  weathers  into  a  rich  golden  tint.     It 

,  is  a  deposit  from  running   water,  and   is  found  in  a  highly 

'  Btratitied  state,  with  frequent  cavities  and  hssui-es,  lined  with 

crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,"*     Travertine    was  not   intro- 

[  diioed  into  general  use  in  the  city  until  the  second  century  b.c, 

L  but  after  that  time  it  wa.s  one  of  the  principal  materials  em- 

r  ployed  by  the  Romans,  especially  for  large  and  magnificent 

I'Structures  like  the  Colosseum. 

Iatk  (mlet).  Four  lava  streams*  had  flowed  down  from  the 
r  Albaa  crater,  one  of  which  approached  within  three  miles  of 
the  city  itself,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  on  the  via 
Appia.  From  these  beds  the  lava  waa  quarried  in  large 
blocks  for  the  pavement  of  streets,  while  the  smaller  pieces 
were  mixed  with  pozzolana  and  lime  to  make  concrete  and 
rubble-work. 

PoBolana  (jiuhia  Puieolanus).  This  volcanic  sand'  derives 
its  name  from  Pnt«o1i,  near  Naples,  where  great  beds  of  it 
exist,  althongh  it  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  all  round 
Rome.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  magnesia,  potash,  lime,  and 
alumina,  and  when  mixed  with  lime  in  the  proportion  of  about 

1  Tw.  Ann.  iv.  M.  •  PI.  If II.  mvi.  168, 

»  Vilr.  li ,  T- 1-3.  '  Vltr.  ii.  6. 1. 

■  Middleton,  Semain 
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two  to  one,  forms  an  hydraulic  cement  of  remarkable  strength. 
The  concrete  made  of  this  cement  and  fragments  of  different 
sorts  of  stone  was  one  of  the  most  important  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  Komans,  as  it  rendered  possible  the  enormous 
vault  and  dome  construction  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
buildings  of  the  empire. 

Brick  (lateTj  testa,  tegula).  The  Romans  made  two  kinds  of 
brick,^  the  one  dried  in  the  sun  (later)  and  the  other  dried  in  a 
kiln  (testa,  tegula),  the  principal  material  in  their  manufacture 
being  the  clay  {creta  Jigulina  *)  which  was  found  in  abundance  in 
several  places  in  the  vicinity,  but  especially  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Vatican.  No  examples  of  unbumt  brick  now  exist,  but  it  was 
used  almost  exclusively  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was 
reasonably  durable  while  carefully  protected  from  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  Kiln-dried  bricks  and  tiles  {tesiia^  tegula)  ex- 
ist in  vast  numbers,  having  been  most  extensively  used  in  build- 
ings of  every  description  throughout  the  empire.  The  bricks 
proper  are  of  different  shapes,  —  square,  oblong,  round,  and 
triangular,  —  but  the  last  is  the  prevailing  type,  as  it  suited 
best  the  ordinary  method  of  use.  Walls  and  foundations,  when 
not  constructed  of  solid  stone,  were  regularly  built  of  concrete 
faced  with  a  lining  of  small  stones,  tiles,  or  bricks,  which  were 
tailed  into  the  mass  behind.  The  triangular  shape  was  there- 
fore especially  convenient.  Tiles  {tegulae),  which  were  used  in 
this  way  in  such  quantities,  were  broken  or  sawed  into  irreg- 
ular or  triangular  pieces. 

So  far  as  we  know  bricks  proper  were  never  made  larger  than 
22  centimetres  square,  but  the  tiles  were  considerably  larger. 
They  were  frequently  stamped  with  a  round  or  rectangular 
seal,'  which  contain  some  or  all  of  the  following  indications : 
the  name  of  the  owner  or  superintendent  of  the  clay-pits 
or  kilns,  the  actual  maker  of  the  brick,  the  person  in  charge 


1  Vitr.  ii.  3.  «  Varro,  RR.  lil.  9.  3. 

*Mariiii,  Iscrizioni  dolioH,  Rome,  1884;  H.  Dressel,  in  CIL,  tv.  1. 
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of  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  product,  and  the  names  of  the 
consuls  for  the  year  or  of  the  ruling  emi>eror.  By  means  of 
these  dates,  the  time  of  construction  or  restoration  of  many 
Roman  buildings  has  been  determined,  and  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  criteria  for  fixing  the  period  of  manufacture 
of  different  kinds  of  bricks. 

Marble.      The  use  of  marble,'  both  native  and  foreign,  began 
in  Borne   in  the  first  decade  of  tJie  first  century  nx.,  and 
spread  with  great  rapidity.     Augustus  boasted  that  he  had 
found  the  city  brick  and  left  it  marble  i '  and  under  the  suc- 
ceeding emperors  the  amount  of  marble  of  all  possible  varie- 
ties which  was  brought  to  Rome  surpasses  our  belief.     The 
number  of  kinds  mounts  up  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  in  spite  of  centuries  of  destruction  the  amount  still  visible 
[  in  churches  and  palaces  is  almost  incredible.     With  the  escep- 
I  Hon  of  that  quarried  at  Luna  near  Carrara,  practically  all  the 
marble  used  In  Rome  was  imported.     It  was  rarely  used  in 
solid  blocks  in  the  construction  of  an  entire  wall,  but  in  slabs 
of  varying  thickness,  with  which  a  wall  of  other  material  was 
lined.    These  slabs  were  fastened  to  the  wall  with  clamps  or  pins. 
1       The  term  marble,  in    connection  with  Roman  buildings,  is 
I  ordinarily  not  restricted  to  its  exact  scientific  application,  but 
includes  many  other  stones  of  a  decorative  character,  such  as 
Berpentiue,  alabaster,  and  fluor  s])ar,  which  with  granite,  basalt, 
and  porphyry,  were  imported  into  Rome  from  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  in  enormous  quantities. 

Hetbod«  of  Building.^  —  These    may    be    classified  as  fol- 
I  lows :  — 

Optu  qnadratnm.'      There    are    no    traces  of    the   so-called 

'Corni.  Dflle    pirtrr  aniichf.  Rome.    IM.!:    H.    W.  Pulleti.  Handbmik  oj 
I  Ancient  Roman   Marblei,  Ixindon.   l»Mi    M.  W.    Porler,    What  Rome   leat 
11  tBllk.  London,  1907.  >8iie[.  Aug.  2S. 

•Hlddleton.  Hetnaim.  i.2T-9l ;  A.  Cboisy,  1/Arl  tl«  Mtir  cA«  let  Romain*. 
1,1873;  i.Dyam,  DU  Baukuaat  dtr  BSmer,  Sd  «il.,  Slnllgnrt,  1909;  Jur- 
I,  I.  1.  S-3«.  •  Vltr.  II.  S.  B-8. 
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polygonal  masoonr  in  Rome,  and  the  earliest  walls  were  built 
of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  laid  in  regular  courses.  To  this 
form  of  construction  the  term  opms  qmadraimm  was  applied, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  stone  itselL  Where  brown  or 
yellow  tufa  or  peperino  were  used,  the  blocks  were  usually  2 
Roman  feet  in  height  and  in  thickness.  The  length  varied^ 
but  in  the  most  perfect  examples  it  is  usually  4  feet,  just  twice 
the  height,  and  the  blocks  ai«  laid  in  alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers,  one  course  running  lengthwise  and  the  next 
being  laid  endwise  \empieHoH).  In  the  earliest  opms  quadfXMium 
of  gray  tufa  the  blocks  were  smaUer.  Where  travertine  was 
the  material  employed,  the  blocks  were  not  all  cut  of  the  same 
size,  as  that  would  have  involved  too  great  a  loss. 

Mortar  or  cement  was  used  during  the  earliest  period,  but 
only  in  a  thin  bed  or  skin,  not  to  bind  the  blocks  together,  but 
simply  to  make  a  more  perfect  joint.  At  the  close  of  the  re- 
public and  under  the  empire  this  use  of  mortar  became  infre- 
quent, and  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  were  worked  so  smooth  that 
the  joints  are  barely  discernible.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  wall 
of  the  podium  of  the  temple  of  Faustina.  At  that  time  it  was 
usual  to  fasten  the  blocks  together  with  iron  clamps  or  wooden 
dowels.  The  native  tufa  was  the  stone  first  and  most  exten- 
sively employed  for  this  sort  of  construction,  but  at  a  compara- 
tively early  date  the  Romans  introiiuced  the  custom  of  using 
peperino  at  points  where  greater  strength  and  durability  were 
required- 
After  the  second  centurv  b.o.  travertine  was  used  for  this 
purpose :  and  st^metimes  alone,  to  form  the  whole  wall,  as  in 
the  podium  of  the  temple  of  Vesj>asian.  Some  of  the  walls  of 
the  Colosseum  and  of  the  forum  Pacis  are  of  tufa,  travertine, 
and  peperino.  In  suob  oases,  the  hanler  stones  are  regularly 
used  for  keystones,  springers,  voussoirs,  jambs,  and  points 
where  the  pressure  is  irreatest. 

Ooncrete  kMrHctunt  '^^lementiria^.     Roman  concrete  was  made 
of  pozzolaiia  and  lime,  with  fragments  of  stone  {eaemeniHm) 
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scattered  through  the  mass  irregularly  or  in  layers.  During 
republican  times  these  fragments  were  regularly  of  tufa,  rarely 
of  peperino ;  but  later,  broken  brick,  travertine,  bits  of  marble, 
and  pumice  stone  were  used,  the  last  in  making  the  great  vaults 
where  lightness  was  especially  desirable.  This  concrete  is  so 
remarkable  for  its  cohesiveness  that  when  firmly  set  it  is  like 
solid  rock.  From  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.  it  was 
the  principal  material  used  in  building  walls  and  foundations, 
Wmetimes  without,  but  usually  with,  a  facing  of  brick  or  stone. 
Unfaced  concrete  was  used  in  foundations  and  substructures 
vhtch  were  not  to  be  seen.  It  must  have  been  laid  in  a  sort  of 
Dould,  —  cast,  in  other  words,  —  while  in  a  semifluid  state. 
Planks  were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  wooden  box  of  the  re- 
tnired  size  and  shape,  and  in  this  successive  layers  of  semifluid 
cement  and  fr^meots  of  stone  were  placed.  When  the  mass 
1  hardened,  the  planking  was  removed.  Traces  of  these 
>00den  supports  are  plainly  visible  in  many  places,  — for  ex- 
■Ople,  on  the  massive  foundations  beneath  the  Flavian  palace 
In  the  Palatine. 
Far  more  frequently  concrete  was  faced  with  stone  or  brick, 
d  Uie  relative  structural  value  of  the  two  parts  varied  accord- 
r  to  the  total  thickness  of  the  wall,  t'onstruction  of  this 
!t  is  nauie^l  according  to  the  kind  of  faring  employed,  and 
)  terms  which  properly  refer  only  to  the  facing  itself  are 
iplied  to  the  whole  stnicture. 

Opu  inoertom.'  The  concrete  is  faced  with  irregular  bits  of 
h,  6  to  10  centimetres  across,  with  smooth  outer  surface  and 
t  in  conical  or  pyramidal  shape  so  as  to  tail  easily  into  the 
|licret«  backing.  This  was  the  oldest  method  of  facing,  and 
m  in  vogue  during  the  second  and  first  centuries  b.c.  A  good 
Kmple  of  Dpiis  incertum  of  the  second  century  can  be  seen  in 
B  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  scalae  Caci  on  the  Palatine. 
Opu  rationl&tnm.'    This  is  similar  to  opus  incertum,  except 

iTiu.as.  L   CLThty>iti»n.VMt.xa.  *V1U.  H.H.  1. 
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that  the  small  stones  are  carefully  cut  with  square  or  lozenge- 
shaped  ends,  and  are  arranged  in  rows  corner  to  corner,  so  as 
to  pre.sent  a  perfectly  symmetrical  appearance,  reseiubling  the 
meshes  of  a  net.     This  displaced  opus  incertuni  almost  entirely, 


and  was  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.c.  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Examples  are  very  numer- 
ous, one  of  the  most  ai^cessible  being  in  the  house  of  Germani- 
CU8  on  the  Palatine. 

Opus  testaceum  or  lateridTun.  This  is  concrete  faced  with 
kiln-dried  brick.  Therefore,  when  the  term  latericium  is  used, 
it  is  to  be  underatood  as  referring  to  lateirs  cocii,  e'juivaJent  to 
testae,  and  not  to  laleres  crudi.    There  are  no  examples  of  faa- 
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tag  with  siui-dried  brick.  This  iiiethml  of  construction  with 
hriok  facing  was  the  oue  most  extensively  employed  throughout 
tile  imperial  pei-iod. 

The  bricks '  vary  in  size,  the  ordinary  dimensions  being  from 
0^  to  0.62  metre  in  length,  and  from  2  tu  G  centimetres  in 
llickiiess.  They  are  either  square,  rectangular,  triangular,  or, 
de  from  bi-oken  tiles,  irregular.  (.See  j>.  24.)  Ill 
rimple  failings  the  triangular  shujie  was  regularly  employed, 
tat  at  intervals  single  courses  of  large  square  tiles  were  intro- 
nced,  apparently  to  strengthen  the  cohesiveness  of  the  mass. 
1  vaults,  arciies,  and  corners,  square  or  rectangular  bricks 
tan  most  frequently  used. 
^^  While  it  is  true  that  a  wall  was  rarely,  if  ever,  built  of  solid 
stick,  bat  always  with  a  concrete  filling,  the  structural  value  of 
i  part  Tai-ied  widely.  Fur  instance,  in  a  wall  GO  centimetres 
~ ,  the  structural  importance  of  the  facing  would  be  very 
light,  while  in  a  wall  30  centimetres  thick,  a  facing  of  the 
line  dimensions  would  amount  to  about  half  the  total  volume 
E  the  wall,  and  be  an  extremely  important  element.  The 
lost  perfect  opus  testaceum  belong.?  to  the  time  of  Nero  and 
^e  first  years  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  is  characterized  by 
e  thinness  of  the  cement  bed  and  the  thickness  of  the  bricks, 
ter  this  time  the  deterioration  in  the  work  may  be  traced  by 
it  gradual  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  cement  bed  and  a 
Bcrease  in  that  of  the  bricks.  The  relative  dimensions  of  the 
kwo  and  the  character  of  the  brick  itself  make  it  possible  to 
t  construction  of  this  sort  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy,  even  without  the  direct  evidence  of  the  stamps. 
One  of  the  finest  examples  of  brickwork  in  Rome  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  arches  of  Nero's  extensiou  of  the  aqua  Claudia  (p.  99) 
a  the  Caelian,  although  this  seems  to  be  later  than  Nero. 
Opni  miitoni.  This  modern  term  is  used  to  describe  a  method 
f  construction  which  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Kntury,  in  which  the  ordinary  facing  of  opus  testaceum  is 

»  \'ltr.  li,  3;  il.  H.  ft-ao. 
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interrupted  at  intervals  by  courses  of  rectangular  tufa  blocks, 
about  26  centimetres  long  and  10  deep.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  work  in  Rome  is  said  to  be  in  the  wall  of  the  circus  of 
Maxentius,  built  about  310  a.d.  ;  but  frequent  examples  have 
been  found  in  Pompeii.* 

All  these  facings  were  covered  with  plaster,  so  that  there 
was  no  visible  indication  of  the  character  of  the  wall  behind. 

As  the  tufa  or  brick  had  to  be  laid  at  the  same  time  as  the 
semifluid  concrete  backing,  it  was  often  necessary,  where  the 
wall  was  of  any  considerable  thickness,  to  build  a  wooden  cas- 
ing to  prevent  the  facing  from  being  pushed  outward  by  the 
pressure  of  the  concrete.  This  was  done  in  somewhat  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  massive  unfaced  foundations,  but 
on  a  much  smaller  scale  and  more  easily. 

The  foundations  of  temples  were  usually  made  of  a  massive 
outer  wall  of  opus  quadratum,  and  the  inner  space  was  then 
filled  solid  with  concrete.  In  such  cases  the  stone  wall  was  in 
itself  strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  concrete  until 
it  had  set.  In  many  cases  this  concrete  core  was  entirely  un- 
necessary, as  it  had  ordinarily  nothing  but  the  floor  of  the  cella 
to  support. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Roman  architecture  during  the 
imperial  period  was  the  use  of  the  vault  or  dome  in  such 
enormous  structures  as  the  baths  or  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 
The  great  strength  of  Roman  concrete  was  the  principal  reason 
for  the  development  of  this  method  of  covering  very  large  halls, 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  eliminate  entirely,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  the  importance  of  the  brick  relieving  arches  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  the  vault.  It  is  manifestly 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  complete  architectural  analyses 
of  these  vaults  in  most  cases,  and  hence  their  precise  character 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Very  strong  complicated 
scaffolding  and  centring  must  have  been  necessary  in  building 


1  Mau-Kelaey,  Pompeii,  its  Life  and  Art,  New  York,  1899,  37-38. 
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ti^  sj^cem.  <rf  brick  arches  and  in  sappordng  the  concrete  until 
is  }iad  XL.  A^Kx  this  had  taken  place«  the  wh^e  Taolt  was 
pcaesaeaZLj  a  solid  mass^  and  lateral  thrust  and  piessure  were 
redaeed  co  a  oLxnimam. 

8gi  iikvi  baek  {laiens  cntdi^  While  this  material  has  no 
pceseiLM  importance,  since  nothing  remains  of  buildings  so  con* 
ssrocted.  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  daring  the  republic 
and  ercn  later  the  ordinary  houses  in  Rome«  as  well  as  some 
pMiblie  bailding^  were  built  of  crude  brick  and  wooden  framing. 
Their  unsubstantial  character  is  plainly  shown  by  the  reports 
in  classical  writers  of  the  great  destruction  wrought  by  fire, 
water,  sli^iit  earthquake  shocks,  and  natural  decay. 

FkitBr  or  ttaooo  (iedorimm^.  As  has  been  said,  concrete 
walls  faced  in  these  rarious  ways  were  regularly  covered  with 
plaster  or  stucco  of  varying  thickness.  Not  infrequently  walls 
of  opus  quadratum  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  in  later 
times  even  marble  surfaces  were  coated  with  a  marble  stucco^ 
in  order  that  pigments  might  be  more  easily  applied.  The 
finest  kind  of  stucco  was  called  opus  alhannm  or  caemfHium 
manmoreMmy  and  was  made  of  lime  and  powdered  white  marble, 
water  or  milk,  and  some  albuminous  substance.  When  properly 
applied  it  produced  a  surface  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
marble  itself.  Other  kinds  of  cement  were  made  of  inferior 
materials,  one  of  them,  which  was  much  used  for  lining  water 
channels  on  account  of  its  hardness,  being  made  of  pK>zzolana 
and  pounded  pottery  {testae  tunsae)  and  called  opus  signinom. 

»Vitr.  U.3w  «Vitr.  vii.  2-6. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF   THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE   CITY. 

By  comparing  the  testimony  of  classical  literature  with 
archaeological  evidence  and  physical  conditions,  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  Rome  has  been  traced  from  its  beginning  through 
certain  stages.  According  to  the  view  that  has  been  generally 
held  six  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in  the  topographical 
history  of  the  city ;  namely,  (1)  the  Palatine  city,  (2)  the  Septi- 
montiam  or  "  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,"  (3)  the  city  of  the  Poop 
Begions,  (4;  the  so-called  Servian  city,  (5)  the  open  city  of  the 
Ponrteen  Begions,  and  (6)  the  city  of  Anrelian.  Recently,  however, 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  existence  of  the  first 
two  of  these  stages,  and  a  different  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
city  has  been  brought  forward,  which  will  be  stated  on  p.  44. 

The  Palatine  City.  —  The  current  view,'  based  on  the  unan- 
imous testimony  of  ancient  literature,  assigns  to  the  Pala- 
tine ^  hill  the  first  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  Latin  stock 
which  afterward  assumed  the  name  of  Romans.  Physiographi- 
cally  this  hill  was  better  adapted  for  such  a  settlement  than  any 
other  in  the  neighborhood,  for  its  complete  isolation  made  its 
defence  easy,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Tiber  gave  its  settlers  all 
the  advantages  of  river  communication  with  the  sea  and  with 
the  interior.  Its  area  was  about  10  hectares  (25  acres),  which 
corresponded  closely  to  that  of  the  other  Latin  settlements  in  the 
Campagna.  In  shape  the  hill  is  an  irregular  rectangle,  but  at 
first  it  was  probably  more  nearly  square.  The  length  of  the 
sides  averages  about  450  metres. 

^  For  the  most  recent  review  of  the  whole  question  of  the  Palatine  and 
earlier  stajces  in  the  city's  growth,  of.  Binder,  Die  Pleba,  Leipzig,  1909,  1-170L 
2  Schneider,  Mitt,  1895,  100-176. 
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The  first  settlers  came  from  the  north,  anil  while  they  were 
already  divided  politically  into  the  three  tribea  of  Ramnes, 
Tilies,  and  Luceres,  their  Bettlemeut,  and  then  the  hill  itself, 
was  exiled  Falatiiim.'  This  substantive  form  of  its  name  differ- 
entiates this  hill  from  all  the  others  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  except  the  CapitoHuin.  This  latter  name,  however,  was 
of  compamtively  late  origin,  and  was  applied  to  the  hill  after 
it  had  really  become  the  capitol  of  the  extended  city.  The 
word  Palativm,  probably  connected  with  the  root  jm  which 
appears  in  }xinca  and  Pates'  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  its 
earliest  and  narrowest  sense  to  the  settlement  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  hdl,  while  the  western  part  was  called  Oermalna,* 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  originally  the  Palatine 
community  was  divided  into  two  hamlets,  occupyinj;  the  two 
parts  of  the  hill.  However  this  may  be,  in  its  historical 
development  the  community  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit, 
although  the  name  Cermaliis  was  used  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
and  Livy.'  As  a  part  of  the  Palatine  city,  although  outside 
its  wall,  must  be  reckoned  also  the  ridge  or  spur  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  I'alatine 
toward  the  Uppian.  This  was  called  the  Velia,^  and  always 
retained  its  distinctive  name,  althoujjh  more  frequently  re- 
ferred to  ill  literature  aa  the  snmma  Sa^va  via."  At  some 
tim«,  either  in  this  first  iieriud  or  that  which  followed,  the 
settlement  came  to  be  known  as  Rnma,  Boma,  probably  from  the 
Etruscan  gentile  name  ruma,'  and  its  inhabitants  as  Bomani. 


>BC.  1881,03-73;  Joltlaii,  I.  1.180-183:  Varro.  LL.V.OS;  Fesl.  230;  8«r¥. 
Ad  J«K.  Vill.  51;  Oiouyi.  I.  32;  II.  1. 
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The  fortification  of  such  a  hill  was  an  easy  matter.  Where 
the  cliff  was  at  all  abrupt,  —  and  it  was  decidedly  so  at  almost 
every  point,  —  it  was  scarped  down  for  about  13  or  14  metres, 
and  there  an  artificial  shelf  was  cut.  On  this  shelf,  and  resting 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,  a  tufa  wall  of  opus  quadratum  was 
built,  which  rose  somewhat  above  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  breastwork.  It  is  possible  that  some  fragments 
of  this  earliest  wall  are  still  standing  (p.  110). 

To  the  Palatine  settlement  all  Roman  and  Greek  legends  ^  of 
the  founding  of  tlie  city  go  back.  On  this  hill  were  the  oaaa 
fiomnli,'  or  hut  of  the  mythical  founder ;  the  Lnpercal,'  or  cave 
of  the  she-wolf  which  suckled  him ;  the  sacred  cornel  dieny  tree,^ 
which  sprang  from  the  lance  cast  by  Romulus  from  the  Aventine 
to  the  Cermalus ;  and  the  Mnndns,  or  augural  centre  of  the  city- 
templum.  All  these,  although  of  later  origin,  bor^  witness  to 
the  antiquity  and  validity  of  the  legend  which  assigned  the  be- 
ginning of  Rome  to  this  spot.  In  the  primitive  Roman  concep- 
tion of  a  city,  two  things  were  essential,  the  dwelling  of  the  king 
and  a  shrine  where  the  sacred  fire  could  be  kept.  In  the  Pala- 
tine  city,  the  casa  Romuli  was  naturally  the  representative  of 
the  former,  and  although  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  temple 
of  Vesta  was  outside  of  the  pomerium  of  the  early  city,  it  is 
at  least  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  a  primitive  Italian  deity, 
0§£mJ  perhaps  a  goddess  of  the  hearth,  had  a  shrine  on  the  hill, 
and  was  displaced  by  Vesta  at  a  later  period  (p.  133). 

In  ritual,  the  festival  of  the  Luperealia^  celebrated  on  the 
fifteenth  of  February,  ci>ntinueti  to  keep  the  beginnings  of 
the  citv  before  the  iniuds  of  the  Romans  liown  to  the  end  of  the 


«F,ai.  R?mk.  H*:  W*>jtx%,  i.  T^;  .Y .■.:..-.  R*-^.  x.:  Gilbert.  I.  4S. 
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western  empire.'  At  this  festival  the  Luperci,  a  college  of 
priests  whose  iostitution  dated  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
dressed  iu  goatskius  and  waving  leather  thongs,  raa  round  the 
Palatine  along  a  line  said  to  ba  that  of  the  ancient  pomerium, 
thus  [>erforming  the  ceremony  of  purification.  The  rules  of 
augural  procedure  rei^iiirej  that  the  site  destined  for  a  city 
should  be  inaugurated  as  a  templum,^  or  rectangular  area, 
marked  off  from  the  ager  publicus,  or  outside  territory  under 
the  control  of  the  city-state.  Within  this  teraplum  tlie 
auspices  could  be  taken,  and  the  civil  authority,  in  distinction 
from  the  military,  was  supreme.  The  formal  founding  of  a 
city  is  thus  described  by  Varro : '  — 

Oppida  condebant  In  Latio  Etruaco  ritu  uC  mnlu,  id  eat  iuactia  bobos 
Uuro  el  vacca  interiore  aratro  clrciiiiiagebant  Bulcnm.  Hch;  taciebaiit 
TeKgionia  cauxa  die  auspicnto,  ut  fossa  et  oiiiro  easeiit  muaiti.  Terrain 
onde  ex3cotpseniiit/ouam  rocabanl  et  Introrsus  lactam  muruia  :  poit  ea 
qai  flebal  urblH,  urblsprincipium,  qui  <tuod  erat  pmst  muruia,  poiUmoerium 
dictum,  eoque  auspicia  urbaua  fliilunlur. 

The  furrow  represented  tbe  moat ;  and  the  earth  thrown  up 
by  the  plough,  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  line  nrbia priHcipium, 
or  pomerium,  behind  (i.e.  within)  the  mums,  marked  the  limit 
.of  the  inaugurated  district  within  which  auspices  could  be 
taken.  The  word  pomeriain,*  which  first  meant  the  boundary 
lioe  itself  {certin  Kpatiis  inleriecti  lapitUe),^  was  soon  transferred 

I  CNoojr*.  i.  W;  Jurdan,  I.  1.  I(j2;  Harquardt,  ROmuthe  Slaalavertealtung, 
Ul.  t3»-UR;  ailhun,  I.  S3-SS. 
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*Momuxmo,  Das  Btgriffdet  Pomeriumg,  Htrmrt,  ISTS,  H-M;  ROm,  For- 
^tAitngtn,  U.  33-41;  F.  Wslir,  D-m  Fulatiniichg  Ponigrium,  Brux,  189C; 
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to  the  strip  of  land  between  this  line  and  the  actual  city  wall, 
and  was  then  used  in  both  senses.^  At  a  later  period  it  seems 
to  have  been  still  further  extended  in  application  and  to  have 
been  incorrectly  used  of  the  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  wall. 
This  is  plainly  the  understanding  of  Livy  when  he  writes  :* — 

Pomerium,  verbi  vim  solam  iutuentes,  postmoeriam  interpretantor 
esse:  est  autem  magis  circamoerium,  locus,  quern  in  condendis  urbibus 
quondam  Etrosci,  qua  murum  ducturi  eraut,  certis  circa  tenninis  inaugu- 
rato  consecrabant,  ut  neque  interiore  parte  aediticia  moenibus  continua- 
rentur,  quae  nunc  vulgo  etiam  coniungunt,  et  extrinsecus  puri  aliquid  ab 
humano  cultu  pateret  soli.  Hoc  spatium,  quod  neque  habitari  neque 
arari  fas  erat,  non  magis  quod  post  murum  esset,  quam  quod  mums  post 
id,  pomerium  Roman!  apellarunt. 

These  discrepancies  may  be  due  to  a  very  natural  confusion 
of  the  ceremonial  murus  with  the  actual  city  wall  at  various 
periods. 

In  the  case  of  the  Palatine  city,  existing  remains  of  later 
date  show  that  the  first  wall  must  have  been  built  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  but  Tacitus  describes  in  the  following  passage' 
the  line  which  in  his  day  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  original 
pomerium,  marked  out  by  Romulus:  — 

Sed  initium  condendi  et  quod  pomerium  Romulus  posuerit,  noscere 
baud  absurdum  reor.  Igitur  a  foro  boario,  ubi  aereum  tauri  simulacrum 
aspicimus,  quia  id  genus  animalium  aratro  subditur,  sulcus  designandi 
oppidi  coeptus,  ut  magnam  Herculis  aram  ampiecteretur ;  inde  certis 
spatiis  interiecti  lapides  per  imamontis  Palatini  ad  aram  Consi,  moz  curias 
veteres,  tum  ad  sacellum  Lamm  ;  fommque  Romanum  et  Capitolium  non 
a  Romulo,  sed  a  Tito  Tatio  additum  urbi  credidere. 

The  site  of  the  ara  Herculis  (p.  397)  is  known  to  have  been 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  present  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  northwest  of  the  northwest  end  of  the  Circus 
Maximus.  The  ara  Oonsi  (p.  404)  is  also  known  to  have 
stood  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  spina  of  the  circus.     With  al- 


1  Dionys.  i.  88;  Jordan,  1. 1.  163;  Gilbert,  I.  114-134;  Mitt.  1892,293. 
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most  equal  certainty  the  Onrioe  veteies  (p.  130)  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  norlheastera  corner  uf  the  Palatine,  and  the  saoellam 
^jum  (p,  131)  near  the  northwestern  corner.  This  can  hardly 
Iiave  been  the  line  of  an  original  Palatine  pomerium,  which  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  Tacitus  is  evidently  describ- 
ing the  course  followed  by  the  Luperci  in  his  day.' 

At  three  points  in  the  circuit,'  the  plough  was  carefully  lifted 
up  and  earried  for  a  few  feet.  These  breaks  in  the  furrow 
marked  the  position  of  the  three  gates  required  for  every 
Mttlement  by  Etruscan  ritual.  Varro*  says  that  one  of  these 
gates  of  the  Palatine  city  was  the  porta  Hugonla,  or  vetos  porta 
Fklati,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  hill,  near  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  luppiter  Stator.  This  is  shown  to  have  been  its  real 
position  by  the  contour  of  the  ground  as  well  as  by  the  remains 
of  the  pavement  of  a  street  (p.  165)  leading  up  the  hill  at  this 
point,  which,  although  of  a  much  later  period,  probably  rep- 
resented the  early  road.  It  is  clear  that  cattle  would  have 
been  driven  in  and  out  at  this  gate,  and  Varro  derives  the  name 
from  their  lowing  (muifituji).  The  location  of  the  second  gat«  is 
unknown,  but  it  may  have  been  somewhere  on  the  south  side, 
perhaps  near  the  acalae  Caci.  The  third  gate  is  described  by 
Varro'  as  follows :  — 

Alleram  Ilonianulam  ab  Roniii  dictam,  quae  habet  gnutus  in  nova  via 
ftd  Volupioe  sacclluin ; 
and  by  Festns,'  who  says,  — 

Porta  Romana  instimla  est  a  Romulo  in6nio  clivo  Vicloriae  qui  locus 
.gndlbuH  in  quajlraui  formatuB  vat. 

A  gat« '  at  the  foot  of  the  clivus  Victoriae  {p.  138)  must  have 

iPUlner,  7^  Pamerium  and  Rama  Quadnita,  JJP,  1301.  420-ta 

>Varn>,  ££.  V.  142;  Ben.  ud  Am.  i.  iTi. 

*LL.  s.VA;  Dfonyn.  U.60;  FeM.  144;  Solin.  1.34. 
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been  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  probably  not  far  from  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  porta 
Bomanola  or  Bomana. 

The  Palatine  city  was  called  in  later  times  Boma  quadrata,  a 
name  which  is  explained  by  Solinus  *  (from  Varro)  as  follows: — 

Dictaque  primum  est  Roma  quadrata,  qaod  ad  aequilibriom  foret  poeita. 
£a  incipit  a  silva  quae  est  in  area  Apollinis,  et  ad  supercilium  scalarum 
Caci  habet  terminum,  ubi  tiigurium  fuit  Faustuli. 

The  line  a  silva  ...  ad  supercilium  ^  was  the  northeast  and  south- 
west diagonal  of  a  trapezoidal  area  which  Varro  evidently 
thought  had  been  that  inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  Palatine 
city.  Roma  quadrata  was  also,  and  first,  perhaps,  used  in  the 
sense  of  Mundns,  or  the  receptacle  at  the  centre  of  the  templum, 
for  Festus '  states,  on  the  authority  of  Ennius :  — 

Quadrata  Roma  in  Palatio  ante  templum  Apollinis  dicitur,  ubi  reposita 
sunt  quae  solent  boni  ominis  gratia  in  urbe  condenda  adhiberi,  quia  saxo 
munitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quadratam. 

This  Mundus  *  is  supposed  to  be  represented  upon  a  fragment 
of  the  Marble  Plan,  where  a  small  four-sided  structure  of 
stone,  raised  above  the  ground  and  approached  by  steps  on  two 
sides,  stands  in  the  area  Apollinis. 

The  Septimontiam,  or  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  —  The  direction 
in  which  the  Palatine*  city  should  expand  was  indicated  by 
political  and  topographical  conditions.  There  were  other  small 
settlements  on  some  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the  second 
period  of  the  city's  history  was  that  of  union  with  such  hamlets 
on  the  adjacent  spurs  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  Caelian.  Topo- 
graphical conditions  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  the  control 


1  i.  17.    Cf.  also  Melanges,  19()8,  271-278. 

^MitL  1896,  210-212;  AJP,  1*K)1,  420-425;  Pais,  Legends,  223-23^,  257-263. 
«258. 

^Mitt.  1896,  202-204;  Pais,  Legends,  22*K2W;  Binder,  Die  Plehs,  43-71. 
6  For  a  hypothetical  urhs  trimontialis  between  the  Palatine  city  and  the 
Septimontiam,  see  Mdlanges,  1908,  249-282. 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine  sliould  extend  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Velia  and  across  the  eastern  end  of  the  Forum  vallej,  and 
that  further  expansion  should  take  plaee  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Ksqiiiline.  The  same  conditions 
obtained  with  respect  to  the 
Caelian,  but  to  a  somewhat  less 
marked  degree. 

Aside  from  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  theae  topographical  con- 
ditions, evidence  as  to  the  extent 
of  thia  second  city  is  derived  from 
the  festival  of  the  Septimontiuni 
itself,  and  the  scattered  passages 
in  Latin  literature  which  refer  to 
it  or  to  the  city.  As  the  Luper- 
calia  preserved  in  ritual  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  firet  Home,  so  the 
8«ptimontiiim  is  believed  to  have 
preserved  one  of  the  succeeding  stage.  This  festival,'  in  some 
calendars  marked  simply  as  Agonia  or  Agonalia,  was  celebrated 
on  the  11th  of  December,  even  during  the  empire,  and  consisted 
in  part  of  a  lustral  procession  round  the  Palatine  and  Esqiuline 
hills,  thus  corresponding  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Varro'  states  that  the  name  Septimontium  was  given  to  the 
city  before  it  was  called  Rome,  but  says  that  the  hilla  were 
those  which  the  Servian  wall  afterward  inclosed.  The  real 
extent  of  this  city  is  siipiwsed  to  Vje  desoritied  by  Festus*  and 
PauluB  Diaconus,*  who  tell  us  that  the  seven  wnUea  were  the 
three  parts  of  the  Palatine:  Patatium,  Cermalus,  and  Velia; 
the  two  spurs  of  the  Es([uiline:  Oppius  andCispius;  thenorth- 
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ern  spur  of  the  Caelian,  which  was  called  Sucusa;  and  the 
Fagutal. 

Fagfltal  is  a  substantive  form  from  fagutalis,  and  designated 
a  part  of  the  Esquiline  ridge,  between  the  Oppius  proper  and 
the  extreme  western  slope,  which  was  known  at  a  later  period 
as  the  Oarinae  (Fig.  4).  Here  was  a  grove  of  beech  trees,  the 
Incus  Pagutalis,^  in  which  was  a  shrine  of  Jupiter,  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  luppiter  Fagutalis.  Sucusa  was  confused 
with  Subura,  and  so  appears  in  our  sources.  The  etymology  * 
and  origin  of  the  words  Oppius  and  Oispius  is  obscure,  but  they 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  clans  dwelling  at  these  points. 
They  were  displaced  in  ordinary  usage  by  the  collective  term 
Esqniliae,  which,  as  its  form  indicates,  wa^  a  settlement-name^ 
perhaps  equivalent  to  ex-quiliae.  The  common  adjective  esqiii- 
linus,  in  mans  esquilinusy  would  then  be  analogous  to  inquilinuSj 
*  an  inhabitant,'  and  it  is  a  plausible  hypothesis  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Palatium,  iiiquilini,  applied  the  term  Esquiliae 
to  the  settlements  on  the  opposite  hills,  which  afterward  became 
a  part  of  the  city.  Sucusa  is  probably  also  an  ancient  Italian 
settlement-name. 

The  city  formed  by  the  union  of  these  topographical  units 
was  undoubtedly  surrounded  by  fortifications;  that  is,  the 
existing  wall  of  the  Palatium  was  connected  with  the  walls  of 
the  newly  annexed  hamlets.  No  remains  of  these  connecting 
walls  have  been  found,  and  it  would  be  remarkable  in  the 
highest  degree  if  they  had  survived  the  great  changes  of 
centuries  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  An  obscure  passage 
in  Yarro  ^  mentions  a  mnruB  terreus  Oarinamm,  evidently  an 
embankment  of  earth  on  the  Oarinae,  and  this  has  been 
thought  by  some  *  to  be  the  wall  of  the  Septimontinm ;  and 
on  the  supposition  that  it  ran  along  the  bank  of  the  brook 


1  Varro,  LL.  v.  152;  BC.  1905, 195^201. 
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to  the  Fomm  valley,  the  temple  of  Jamia  (p.  101),  whicli 
haa  been  the  subject  ut  much  discussion,  has  been  explained 
as  the  portae  belli  in  this  wall.  Further  evidence  that  the 
second  period  in  the  city's  development  was  the  union  of 
the  Valatine  and  Oppius-Cispius  group  of  settlements,  is 
■ometimes  thought  to  be  found  in  the  annual  struggle  for 
I  the  October  horse,  described  by  Festus.'  in  which  the  Sacra- 
represent  the  Palatini,  and  the  Siiburanenses  their 
early  neighbors  and  rivals. 

Hie  City  of  the  Four  Begioiu.  —  Between  the  Septimontium 
and  the  city  that,  having  been  inclosed  by  the  Servian  wall, 
became  the  Rome  of  the  republic,  intervened  a  period  of 
development  to  which  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  give 
the  name  of  the  Four  Regions,  from  its  most  distinctive 
feature.  In  conse'iuence  of  the  reforms  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Servius  TuUius,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Rome  were  divided  into  four  tribes  (iribus),  which,  although 
purely  political  divisions  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  them 
extends,  were  doubtless  based  on  the  local  division  into  four 
regions,'  belonging  to  the  previous  period.  This  local  divl- 
Bion  remained  in  force  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  expansion  of  the  Septimontium  took  place  in  two  direc- 
tions, north  and  south.  On  the  north  the  added  area  com- 
prised the  small  Viminal"  hill,  next  to  the  Cispius,  and  the 
much  larger  Quirinal  immediately  beyond,  with  the  adjacent 
Capitolium.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  two  hills  were  not 
properly  called  niontea*  but  collea,  the  distinguishing  adjectives 
Quirinalis  and  Viminalis  being  added  afterward,  and  that  the 
settlers  iu  this  district  were  called  collini,  not  montani.  The 
oollis  Qnirinalis  derived  its  name*  from  a  shrine   of  the  god 


'  I7H.  >  Varro,  IL.  v.  86.  »  Jordan.  I.  3. 3n,  S*. 
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Quirinus,   who  appears  to  have  been  worshipped    there   as   | 
well   as  on  the   Palatine.    The  settlement  on  this  hill   has   I 
uBually  been  regarded  as  largely  made  up  of  Sabine  elements, 
but  this  traditional  view  has  been  vigorously  combated.'  Vimi- 
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nalia  ia  of  course  derived  from  vimina  'osiers,'  whioh  | 
abundantly  in  this  region. 

On  the  south  the  rest  of  the  Caelian,  comprising  the  Caeliua  I 
proper  and  the  Ceroliensis,  was  added  to  the  area  of  the  Septi-fl 

1  Binder,  Die  Plrbt,  ISB-VO ;  Momitueii,  IBttory  of  Rotae,  \.  8S. 
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montiiun.  A  line  of  fortification  must  have  surrounded  the 
city  of  the  Four  RegioDS,  and  its  probable  course  may  be 
traced  by  the  contour  of  the  ground.  Beginning  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Capiloline,  it  ran  northeast  along  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  of  this  hill  and  of  the  Quirinal  to  a  point  where, 
bending  at  a  right  angle,  it  ran  southeast  and  south  across  the 
Quirinal,  llie  Viminal,  and  the  Esquiline,  just  where  the  val- 
leys begin  which  descend  between  these  hills,  At  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  Caclian  it  turned  to  the  southwest  round 
the  bill,  and  thence  ran  northwest  to  the  Palatine  and  back 
to  the  Capitoline  (Fig.  5). 

The  four  regions  are  described  by  Varro'  as  the  Suburana, 
the  Esquilina,  the  Collina,  and  tlie  Falatina.  Regio  1,  Sabn- 
lua,  cotuprised  the  Sucvisa,  the  Ceroliensis,  and  the  Caelius; 
Regio  II,  Eaqnilina,  the  Oppius  and  the  Cispius ;  Regio  III, 
Oolliiia,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal;  Regio  IV,  Palatina,  the 
Palatiuro,  the  Cermalus,  and  the  Velia.  These  four  regions  met 
st  a  common  point,  probably  near  the  Velia.  The  Capitoline, 
although  a  part  of  the  city,  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in 
any  one  of  the  regions,  perhaps  because  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning regarded  as  the  citadel  and  religious  centre  of  the  whole 
city,  and  not  as  a  local  division  or  part.*  This  is  implied  by 
the  very  name  Oapitolium.  which  was  deliberately  given  to  the 
hill  as  the  Capitol,  and  was  not  derived  from  any  existing 
settlement.  The  immerium  coincided  with  the  wall,  having 
been  extended  with  eai-h  enlargement  of  the  city's  area,  but 
after  this  time  it  was  not  extended  again  until  Sulla's  dictator- 
ship. 

Varro'  is  the  chief  authority  for  this  division  into  regions, 
and  in  the  same  connection  he  describes  the  shrines  known  as 
the  Buraria  Argeoram,^  and  the  ceremonial  festival  connected 

»  LL.  ».  ».  '  Jordan, !,  I.  180,    Cf.  niso  il«ange*.  1H08,  373-274. 
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with  them.  His  incomplete  and  somewhat  obscure  acconnt 
distributes  twenty-seven  of  these  sacraria  among  the  four 
regions,  and  describes  the  position  of  twelve  with  such  minute- 
ness that  all  but  one  of  them  can  be  located  with  reasonable 
certainty.  These  eleven,  and  also  the  conjectural  sites  of  thir- 
teen others,  are  marked  on  Fig.  5,  making  twenty-four  in  all, 
or  six  in  each  region.  There  are  no  means  of  determining  the 
location  of  the  remaining  three.  The  shrines  themselves  were 
called  Argei,  a  principihus  qui  cum  Ercule  Argivo  venemrU 
Romam,  and  the  word  is  evidently  a  Latinization  of  *Apyccbi. 
The  festival  at  these  shrines  took  place  on  March  16th  and 
17th,  and  on  May  14th.  On  the  latter  date,  the  procession  of 
priests,  Vestals,  and  the  city  praetor,  after  visiting  all  the 
shrines  in  order,  halted  on  the  pons  Sublicius,  and  twenty- 
seven  straw  puppets,  one  for  each  shrine,  were  solemnly  cast 
into  the  Tiber.  These  puppets  were  also  called  Argei,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  at  the  festival  in  March  they  were  consecrated 
in  the  sacraria,  to  be  collected  at  the  ceremony  in  May. 

Whatever  the  meaning  and  origin  of  thLs  festival  may  have 
been,  it  was  probably  introduced  into  Home  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  topographical  details  belong  to  that  period. 
It  is  this  topographical  information  which  gives  Varro's  de- 
scription its  great  importance. 

Another  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  City.  —  In  opposition  to 
this  view  of  the  organic  development  of  Rome  from  a  nucleus 
on  the  Palatine,  another  theory'  has  recently  been  brought 
forward,  according  to  which  the  origin  of  the  organized  city 
was  due  to  the  union  of  hamlets  situated  on  the  different  hills. 
These  hamlets  had  been  entirely  autonomous,  and  no  one  was 
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(art.  Argei) ;  Diels,  SibiflUnittche  Blatter,  43;  BC.  1905,  196-199. 

iDeRering,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschri/t,  1903.  1646;  Kornemann.  Klio,  1905, 
88-91 ;  Pinza,  Mon.  d.  Lincei,  1905,  746-778;  Carter,  AJA.  1908,  173-183,  and 
37^  Pomeritun,  Rome,  1909. 
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distinguished  aliove  the  others  because  of  priority  of  eettla- 
ment  or  the  exercise  of  any  sort  of  hegemony.  The  featival  of 
the  Se)itiinontiiiiii  was  a  celebration  carried  out  by  seven  of 
these  communities  in  a  state  of  mere  alliance  with  each  other, 
ratlicr  than  as  parts  of  one  urbs.  Under  pressure  from  outside 
these  allied  settlements  finally  united,  probably  before  the  end 
of  the  seventh  centuiy  b.'.,  losing  their  autonomy,  and  consti- 
tating  the  ui-ba  Roma,  corres ponding  in  extent  with  that  which 
has  been  described  as  the  city  of  the  Four  Regions.  This  was 
the  Rome  of  history  down  to  the  Gallic  invasion,  when  the  so- 
called  Servian  wall  was  built  round  an  enlarged  area.  The 
belief  in  a  Palatine  city  was  of  vpry  lat«  growth,  duo  entirely 
to  the  inventive  imagination  of  poets  and  his  tori  ographei^, 
Greek  and  Roman,  and  without  any  foundation  in  native 
tradition. 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  view,  it 
still  seems  on  the  whole  leas  probable  than  the  other. 

The  Servian  City.'  —  Tradition  ascribes  to  Servius  Tullius 
the  building  of  the  famous  wall  which  surrounded  Rome  dur- 
ing the  historical  period,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen.  These  remains,  however,  are  in  large  part  {pp.  112  ff.) 
not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  e.c,  belonging  to  the  period 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
this  wall  of  the  fourth  century  was  a  complete  rebuilding  of 
much  weaker  fortifications  that  had  existed  for  a  long  time, 
and  that  it  followed  in  the  main  the  earlier  line,  but  with  some 
iiYariations,  The  evidence  of  literature  and  inscriptions  and 
the  remains  of  the  wall  itself  enable  us  to  trace  this  line'  in  its 
linal  course  with  certainty  at  almost  every  point.  It  coincided 
with  the  probable  wall  of  the  city  of  the  Four  Regions  from 
the  southwest  comer  of  the  Capitoline  along  the  edge  of  the 

1  Jonlsn,  1. 1.  ani-SWSiOillwrt,  II.  2n8-45«:  III.  1-fiT. 

*An*.d.  Ill-  I8;i,  tO-HS:  JfirdBii,  1.  1.  301-240:  BC.  18T2,  £»-2!li;  ISTfl, 

30-30,  34-M,  l'Jl-128:    1888,   12-22;    IWW,  119-lL'i:   MBtllu,  fjoenlin    daiu 

I    hjnIiquUi.  Purls.  ISOtt,  114-132 ;  A'S.  lUOT.  5(H-.1I0 ;  1909,  221-223. 
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Qiiirinal,  but  extended  almost  a  kilometre  farther  northeast,  to 

K  point  near  the  junction  of  the  tableland  behind  the  Quirinal 

and  the  collis  hortorum,  the  present  Pinciaii  Jiil).     Thence  it 

mn  southeast  and  south  until  it  again  approauhed  the  line  of 

the   city    of  the   Four   Regions   on  the   OppiuB.      Following 

elosely,  or  coinciding  with,  this   line   round   the   Caelian,  it 

diverged  at  the  porta  Oapena,  and   inclused  the   Aventine, 

passing  along  its  slo[>e  to  the  northern  comer,  where  it  bent 

at  right  angles  and  continued  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Tiber, 

here  only  about  125  metres  distant  from  the  hill.     From  the 

Boutli western  comer  of  the  Capitoline,  it  was  also  built  in  a 

direct  line  to  the  river.'     This  left  a  distance  of  about  300 

metres  along  the  river  bank  where  there  was  no  wall  like  that 

which  surrounded  the  rest  of  the  city.     Recent  excavations 

have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  stone  quays  built  along 

the  bank,  and  doubtless  provided  with  a  sort  of  parapet,  which 

vould  prevent  an  enemy  from  making  a  landing. 

The  area  added  to  the  city  was  in  two  sections,  that  on  the 

I    sortbeaet  tableland,  stretching  back  from  the  Quirinal  and  Eb- 

\  qniline  to  the  new  wall,'  and  that  on  the  south,  the  whole  region 

I  of  the  Aventine  and  the  low  ground  between  the  Palatine,  the 

I  Tonini,  and  the  Capitoline.    A  large  part  of  this  newly  acquired 

Idistriet  was  covered  with  woods,  and  continued  to  be  bo  until 

I  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  as  is  shown  by  Varro's'  descrip- 

I  tion  of  the  situation  of  the  saeraria  Argeoruin,  which  in  cer- 

I  tain  parts  of  the  city,  as  on  the  Aventine  and  the  EsquiLine, 

^*«  described  as  being  near  this  or  that  giove. 

For  much  the  greater  part  of  its  course  this  wall  was  built 
r along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  in  the  manner  of  the  Palatine  forti- 
1  fioations,  an  independent  wall  being  necessary  only  where  low 
DfTonnd  or  the  end'  of  a  valley  had  lo  be  crossed,  as  between  the 

1  FoT  a  prcMDUiidD  or  Hie  Tiew  Ihat  the  vrkll  rnn  directly  acruBH  trnm  Chs 
C^ltoHne  bj  tlif  Aveutlne.  mw  Mtlaanet.  1!)09.  tu:^144. 
)Ut.  L44.    Cr.  p.  48,  n«lH  4. 
•  LL,  V.  50.    For  the  iuc?  of  Borne,  cf.  BC.  lflO.^,  Ift9-233. 
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hills  and  the  river  or  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Aventine, 
except  for  the  long  stretch  across  the  plateau  of  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Esquiline.  Here,  instead  of  an  ordinary  wall,  the 
famous  agger*  was  erected. 

Dionysius '  states  that  the  length  of  the  Servian  wall  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  wall  of  Athens,  43  stadia,  or  5f  Roman 
miles,  and  this  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  line  as  it  can 
now  be  traced.  Communication  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  secured  by  the  pons  Sublidus.  This  wooden  bridge 
was  the  only  one  in  existence  until  179  b.c,  and  is  usually  sup- 
posed '  to  have  spanned  the  river  close  by  the  forum  Boarium, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Servian  fortifications. 

The  city  inclosed  within  this  wall  marked  a  most  important 
departure  from  the  earlier  conception  of  the  city,  or  urbsy  in 
that  the  line  of  the  pomerium,  and  therefore  the  city-templum, 
was  not  extended  to  coincide  with  the  new  wall,  but  remained 
as  it  had  been  during  the  previous  period.  The  new  Esquiline 
and  Aventine  regions  remained  without  the  sacred  precinct. 
The  reason  for  this  condition  is  unknown,*  but  from  the  time 
of  Sulla  the  political  fiction  *  was  developed  that  no  one  who 
had  not  increased  the  area  of  Roman  territory  by  actual  con- 
quest •  had  the  right  to  extend  the  pomerium  of  the  city. 

Latin  literature  speaks  of  many  gates  in  the  Servian  wall, 
and  gives  the  names  of  sixteen  which  are  accepted  as  authen- 
tic. Of  these,  the  site  of  some  can  be  made  out  with  certainty, 
of  the  others  with  more  or  less  probability. 

Those  the  location  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
are:  — 

1.  Porta  Oarmentalis,'  with  two  openings,  at  the  southwestern 
corner  of  the  Capitoline. 

1  For  the  description  of  this  waU  and  agger,  see  pp.  112-115. 

^  iv.  13.  <  For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  see  p.  78w 

<  Cf.,  however,  CP.  1909,  420-432;  AJA,  1908, 183. 

»  Gell.  xiii.  14;  OIL.  vi.  12;n-1233. 

*  For  further  extensions  of  the  pomerium,  see  pp.  67-69. 

T  Dionys.  i.  32;  Solin.  i.  13. 
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.   PorU  Sanqoalis,'  on  the  eollis  MuciaJis  (p.  16),  in  the  via  di 
Ma^tiaiia[>uli. 

.    Porta  Salutaria,'  on  the  cullls  Sahitaris  (p.  16),  in  the  piazza 
del  Qiiii'inale,  near  the  via  della  Datfria. 
Porta  QnirinaliB, '  on  the  Qturinal,  liloae  to  the  line  of  the  via 

delle  (iiiutt.ro  Fontane. 
Porta  Oollina,*  at  the  extreme  northeastern  comer   of  the 
wall,  over  the  via  Nomentaiia. 

.  Porta  Viminalis,' on  the  Viminalj  north  of  the  present  rail- 
road station. 

.   Porta  Eaqnihna,'  over  the  via  Labicana,  northwest  of   the 
piazza  Viltorio  Kmanuele. 

.    Porta  Oaelemontana,'  on  the  Caelian,  near  the  Lateran. 

,   Porta  Oapena,"  over  the  via  Appia. 
Porta  Trigemiiia,*  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber, 


highly  probable,  although 


Those  the  situation  of  which  i 
not  so  certain,  are :  — 

Porta  Haeyia,*"  between  S.  Saba  and  the  baths  of  Caraealla. 
12.  Porta  KanduBcukna,"  at  the  junction  of  the  viale  Aveutino 
and  the  via  di  i.orta  S.  Paolo. 
I  13,  Porta  Lavemalii,"  in  the  via  del  Priorato,  —  all  three  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Aventine. 


i  rt»t.  3*3;  BC.  1876,30-36;  KhU.  1)«H,  411 ;  Jordmn.  1.  1.213;  3.  399. 
■F>Mt.32»-33T;  ffAJT.  IKH.  403,  411 ;  itC.  lttT6.  133. 
■Feit.  21U;  Hermet,  161)1,  13T:  Jordan,  1.3.  3M),  411. 

•  BC.  VSI6.  in6-ll!T ;  Straljo,  v.  S34 ;  Dianys.  \X.  68;  Jordan,  I.  3.  ?m. 
»  Feat.  376:  BC.  1876. 168-lTO. 

•Ur.  11.11;  BC.  18TS.  191. 

'Cic.  JnPtl.aS.(ll;  Uv.  xiiv.  9;  lADci&ni.  Mon.d.  Lineei,  1.  B36. 

•  0¥.  f(i«.*i.  192;  Jav.  111.  ll;Mart.  iii.47;  fluH.  d.  Z«(.  1882. 121-127. 
*Ba11n.  1.  SiFrentln.  6;  Arch.  Zril.  MTA,  ^li  ;  Milangtt,  iSOS,  13t>-132. 
>*Vun.LL.T.  l63;Llv.ii,  11, 

U  V>m>.  LL.  y.  IK);  Fmt.  Epil.  37n;  V»l.  Max.  v.  6.  3. 
»Vtm,LL.r.  IBS;  Veat.  Epil.  117;  Jordmu,  L  1.  16S;  iaeTiia,  L' Aieatin, 
Itt-UL 
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14.  Porta  Flnmentana,^  between  the  porta  Carmentalis  and  the 

river. 

Somewhat  more  doubtful  are  the  sites  of  the  following: — 

15.  Porta  PontinaliSy'  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Capi- 

toline,  and  belonging  originally  to  the  collis  Latiaris. 
A  road  from  the  Forum  into  the  campus  Martius  cer- 
tainly crossed  between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  at 
this  point,  and  passed  through  a  gate,  but  whether  it 
was  the  porta  Fontinalis  or  not,  is  uncertain. 

16.  Porta  Qnerqnetnlana,^  probably  on  the  Caelian,  where  a  road 

passed  out  to  the  vallis  Egeriae.* 

The  relation  of  the  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
the  city  proper  during  the  early  period  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. According  to  tradition,  Ancus  Marcius*  united  the 
lanionlum,  or  Janus-city,  to  the  city  by  the  pons  Sublicius  and 
by  a  wall  from  this  bridge  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  are  also 
told  that  while  the  comitia  centuriata  was  meeting  in  the  cam- 
pus Martius,^  flag-signals  were  interchanged  between  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Janiculura,  where  a  watch  was  being  kept  for  the 
approach  of  an  enemy. 

It  is  probable  that  shortly  before  or  after  the  beginnings  of 
the  Servian  city,  it  became  customary  from  time  to  time  to 
station  an  outpost  on  the  Janiculum,^  whenever  there  was  any 
reason  to  fear  the  sudden  approach  of  an  enemy,  and  that 

I  Varro,  RR.  iii.  2 ;  Li  v.  vi.  20 ;  xxxv.  9  and  21 ;  Feat.  S9 ;  CIL,  vi.  9208.  Cf . 
Milanyes,  1909,  140-141. 

a  Liv.  xxxv.  10;  Fest.  85;  CIL.  vi.  9514,  9i»21 ;  RhM.  1894,  411 ;  BC,  1906, 
209-223.  «  PI.  NH.  xvi.  37 ;  Fest.  260,  261 ;  BC.  1906,  201. 

*  The  porta  Ratumena,  mentioned  by  Festus,  274,  was  probably  a  gate  in 
the  Capitoline  inclosure ;  cf .  Jordan,  I.  1.  210;  Hiilsen,  RhM.  1894,  412. 

6  Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii.  45.  6  Liv.  xxxix.  15;  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  28. 

7  For  the  discussion  of  the  Janiculum,  its  derivation  and  meaning,  cf. 
Richter,  Befestigung  des  Janiculum,  Berlin,  1882;  Gilbert,  IL  174-179;  Jor- 
dan, L  1.  241-245;  Elter,  Rh^f.  1891,  112-138;  Mayerhofer,  Gesch.-topo' 
graphUche  Studien,  Munich,  1887,  7-21. 
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Bome  time  afterward  a  small  fort  of  some  sort  was  erected,  which, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  river 
by  any  line  of  fortification.  All  necessity  for  auoh  an  outpost 
ended  when  Rome  became  mistress  of  the  peninsula,  and 
thenceforth  the  district  Imfin  Tiberim,  underwent  a  normal  de- 
velopment, first  as  the  pagua  lanionlenBis,  belonging  to  tSe  ager 
Romanus,  and  afterwai'd  us  a  part  of  the  city  itself. 

By  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  wall  had  been  destroyed  in  many 
places,  and  bouses  had  been  built  over  and  against  it.  A  little 
later,  Dtonysius  saya  that  it  was  difficult  to  trace  its  course, 
and  Maecenas  included  the  agger  in  a  park  (p.  71).  From 
these  and  other  indications,  we  may  infer  that  the  wall  was 
kept  in  reasonably  gixtd  repair  down  to  the  second  century 
B.C. ;  but  that  from  that  time  on  it  fell  more  and  more  rapidly 
into  decay,  so  that  it  could  practically  be  disregarded  by  Augus- 
tus iu  Ikis  reorganization  of  the  city. 

Along  the  river,  the  spread  of  the  city  beyond  the  line  of  the 
walls  begau  at  a  very  early  dute.  The  importance  of  the  Tiber 
for  the  development  of  Home  was  greatest  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  republic,  and  Tiiore  room  upon  its  bank  was 
needed  than  that  included  within  the  wall.  The  first  exten- 
sion, therefore,  of  business  and  population  beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions was  northward  from  the  porta  Flumentana  and  southward 
from  the  porta  Trigeminu.  Ships  from  Ostia  begau  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  along  the  bank  under  the  Aventine,  where  later 
Stood  the  Emporium,  or  market  place  for  foreign  goods,  and  in 
imperial  times  the  enormous  horrea,  or  warehouses.  The  fomm 
Bokanni,  or  cattle  market,  was  near  the  river  within  the  walls; 
but  the  forum  Holitorinm,  or  vegetable  market,  was  outside  the 
porta  Carmentalis  :  and  still  further  up  the  river  were  the  Va- 
valia,  or  shipyards.  It  is  probable  that  the  [wpulation  in  the 
district  between  the  Palatine,  the  Capitoline,  the  Forum,  and 
the  Tiber  was  more  dense  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city, 
except  possibly  in  the  Subura,  and  an  early  overflow  into  the 
campus  Martius  was  natural. 
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The  names  of  at  least  three  suburban  districts  north  of  the 
Servian  wall  are  known  to  us,  although  their  respective  limits 
cannot  accurately  be  defined :  namely,  the  campus  Flaminiiis/ 
where  Flaminius  built  a  circus  for  the  plebs  in  the  year 
221  B.C.,  a  distinctly  plebeian  quarter,  sometimes  called  the 
prata  Flaminia;'  the  region  called  extra  portam  Flxmientanam ; ' 
and  that  known  as  the  Aemiliana.^ 

As  the  city  underwent  an  almost  complete  transformation 
under  Augustus  and  his  successors,  and  as  existing  remains 
with  few  exceptions  date  from  this  later  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  definite  and  exact  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Home  of  the  republic.  Temples  and  public  buildings  were 
built  of  opus  quadratum  of  tufa,  or  of  concrete  faced  with 
opus  incertum,  extremely  simple  in  style,  and  with  no  preten- 
sion to  beauty.  The  dwellings  of  most  of  the  citizens  were 
built  of  wooden  framing,  sun-dried  bricks  (IcUeres  cuidi),  and 
wattled  work  of  mud  and  osiers,  unsubstantial  in  character  and 
unattractive  in  appearance.  These  houses  furnished  excellent 
material  for  the  frequent  conflagrations  *  which  swept  through 
the  city,  and  which  were  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and  the 
result  of  this  worthless  style  of  construction.  The  constant 
danger  of  inundations  in  the  districts  along  the  river  was 
another  reason  for  the  persistence  of  a  cheap  method  of 
building. 

A  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  houses  of  the  rich 
began,  apparently,  about  the  year  100  b.c,  and  we  are  told  of 
the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  palaces  of  wealthy  Romans, 
erected  on  the  Palatine  after  that  date  (p.  134). 

Comparatively  little  was  done,  however,  in  the  way  of  re- 
storing existing  temples  and  public  buildings,  or  erecting  new 


1  Varro,  LL  v.  164;  Gilbert,  III.  66-69;  Jordan,  I.  3.  484. 
a  Uv.  iii.  54,  63.  «  Li  v.  xxxv.  9.  21 ;  Jordan,  I.  1.  240. 

*  Varro,  RR.  iii.  2;  Gilbert,  III.  378;  Jordan,  I.  3.  490. 
&  For  seven  great  fires,  recorded  in  this  period,  see  Jordan,  I.  1.  482  iiote» 
and  Friedlander,  Sittengeschichte,  i*.  31 ;  i'.  20. 
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edificeB  of  any  remarkable  character,  the  Tabiilarium  (78  b,c,) 
and  the  theatre  of  Pompey  {55  b.c.)  being  almost  the  sole 
exceptioDa,  so  that  we  may  accept  without  doubt  the  state- 
ments of  Cicero  and  Augustus,  as  describing  justly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  chief  city  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  repnblic.' 

That  temples  in  large  numbers  had  been  erected  during  the 
republic  is  known  from  the  statement' of  Augustus  that  be 
had  restored  eighty-two  at  his  own  expense;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  them  were  architecturally  suc- 
cessful or  beautiful.  The  spoils  of  Sicily  and  Greece,  gathered 
by  Koman  generals  during  two  centuries  of  conquest,  which 
had  been  placed  in  the  temples  and  public  buildings,  must 
hare  served  in  general  to  emphasize  the  artistic  poverty  of 
their  surroundings. 

More  important  than  the  buildings  themselves  was  the  general 
plan  of  the  Servian  city,  for  this  was  followed  in  its  main  lines 
in  the  succeeding  periods.  To  siwak  of  a  "plan"  is  somewhat 
misleading,  for  the  city  of  Rome  was  not  laid  out  according  to 
any  plan  whatsoever.  We  are  told  '  that  after  its  burning  by 
the  Gauls  the  city  was  rebuilt  without  regard  to  prei-ious 
boundaries,  in  an  absolutely  haphazard  fashion.  Although 
considerable  doubt  attends  this  alleged  burning  by  the  Gauls,* 
it  U  evident  that  the  lines  of  the  city  were  dependent  upon  the 
contour  of  the  ground  and  the  conditions  of  settlement,  and  not 
at  all  upon  conscious  purpose.  The  first  settlements  were  on 
the  hills,  —  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
Caelian,  —  and  consisted  of  peasants'  huts  grouped  together 
with  no  idea  of  symmetry.  When  these  settlements  were 
united  into  one  city,  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  made 
use  of  for  meeting-places,  markets,  public  games,  and  similar 

1  Cio.  <le  Div.  i).  90:  In  latere  ant  in  caemtinto  ex  qa<bii9  or\is  efTectn  est. 
Tarro  op.  Non.  48.  0;  Soet.  Aug.  2S;  utbcm  neqae  pro  mali-Htate  Imperii 
ornatun  et  tnuailatlunibus  Inrendllsqai-  nbnnxiani  exculuiC  adeo  ut  lure  Rit 
|1ariatut  marmoreani  M  reHaijiiere  qnam  lalerldam  arcepliwet. 

*  MoH.  Anc.  SI.  »  Liv.  V.  M.  *  Tlioorut,  JJ.  iv.  Suppl.  Bd.  IM  IT. 
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purposes.  Paths  were  trodden  along  these  valleys  to  the  vari- 
ous points  on  the  hills,  along  the  paths  buildings  were  erected, 
and  they  afterward  became  the  main  streets  of  the  city.  First 
in  time  and  importance  was  the  Sacra  via,  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Esquilihe,  which,  beginning  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Colosseum,  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Velia  and  extended  to 
the  east  end  of  the  Forum.  Its  continuation  passed  through 
the  Forum  valley  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  (p.  171).  From 
this  point  it  was  called  the  divus  Oapitolinns,  and  ascended  the 
Capitoline  to  the  depression  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Arx, 
where  it  divided  and  continued  to  each  summit. 

Probably  the  second  street  to  receive  a  name  was  the  Hova  via 
(so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sacra  via),  which  extended 
from  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Palatine,  along  its  north  and 
west  sides,  to  the  Velabrum.  This  coincides  with  part  of  the 
line  which  Tacitus  describes  as  having  been  that  of  the  Pala- 
tine pomerium  (p.  36). 

These  were  the  only  two  streets  within  the  Servian  city 
which  were  called  rioc,  this  term  being  elsewhere  applied  only 
to  the  great  roads  which  ran  from  Rome  to  the  various  parts 
of  Italy,  and  at  a  later  period  to  a  few  streets  in  the  campus 
Martius^  and  on  the  Aventine.* 

In  the  city  of  the  Four  Regions,  the  main  streets,  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  must  have  been  the  Snbnra,  and  its  ex- 
tension, the  chvus  Suburanns,  and  the  two  leading  from  the  end 
of  the  Sacra  via  in  the  Colosseum  valley  along  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  Caelian.  In  the  Servian  city  this  list  of 
principal  streets  was  increased  by  those  which  ran  from  the 
Subura  up  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  to  the  gates 
in  the  Esquiline  wall  and  agger,  the  vicoB  portae  OoUinae,  which 
ran  across  the  Quirinal,  and  three  which  led  out  from  the  Forum, 
—  the  yions  Tnacos  southwest  along  the  north  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine, the  vicos  lugarins  round  the  southwest  slope  of  the  Capi« 

1  Via  Tecta  (p.  377).  Tia  Lata  (p.  125),  via  FornicaU  (p.  342). 
*  Via  Nova  sub  thermis  ADtoniniaDis  (p.  414). 
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toline  to  the  porta  Carmentalis,  and  that  which  connected  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  Forum  with  the  campus  Martius,  be- 
tween the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal. 

These  streets,  with  such  open  siiaces  us  the  Forum,  the  forum 
Boariiim,  and  the  foriuii  Holitorium,  formed  the  framework,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  city  of  the  republic,  and  from  them  branched 
oS  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  less  important  cross- 
streets  and  alleys.  The  average  width  of  these  streets  was 
about  4  metres,  although  the  broadest  were  2  or  3  metres  wider. 
Dowu  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  n.c.  it  iti  iirobable 
that  the  Sacra  via  and  the  Nova  via  were  the  only  stieeta  which 
were  paved,  but  after  that  date  '  there  was  great  improvement 
in  this  respect,  although  records  uf  paving  are  forthe  most  part 
still  later. 

The  regular  name  for  a  city  street  was  viam':  that  of  a  side 
street  or  alley,  jierjfu/a*  or  xmita  if  o|)en  at  both  ends,  and 
angiportus  if  a  cul-de-sac.  But  vtcus  was  also  regularly  used  to 
include  a  main  street,  the  side  streets  and  alleys  opening  into 
it,  and  the  houses  standing  upon  them,  so  that  the  term  was 
equivalent  to  ward  or  quarter.  The  names  of  about  one  hun- 
dred' of  these  T'lct  have  been  handed  down,  but  their  situation 
is  not  always  certain. 

By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  each  house  must  be  sur- 
I  rounded  by  a  narrow  passage,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
'  fire.  Hence  such  a  dwelling  was  called  an  inaula,'  and  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  these  inaulae  in  each  vicus. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  republic  this  regulation  was  disre- 
garded, and  a  distinction  arose  between  domxts  and  insula,  the 
former  term  being  applied  to  the  separate   mansions  of  the 


>Ut.  EXirlll.  9);  xll.  2T. 

■  Arch./.  Laf.  L-x.  1906.  301-318.  •  Mitl.  1887.  214-230. 

•  Klepert  and  HQIun.  ffomenelator  TopograpMciu,  Berlin,  1S»>, 
>  RiehMr.  Iltrmti.  1S8S.  tit  IT.:  Attlllu  del  M&n.'lii,   Ricfchf  ii.lomo 
\a"o  eatt  a  pigiont  .fi  Kotna  aitlica,  Hllui,  1891 ;  HQlwn,  Milt. 
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rich  Romans,  while  the  latter  was  restricted  to  the  tenements 
in  which  the  bulk  of  the  population  lived.^  Later,  another 
transfer  of  meaning  took  place,  in  consequence  of  which  inmUa 
was  the  name  given  to  an  apartment  of  one  or  more  rooms,  of 
which  one  building  might  contain  many.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  in  the  Notitia, 

During  the  republic  the  population  was  most  dense  in  the 
Subura  and  Velabrum.  The  Palatine  became  the  residence 
quarter  of  the  rich,  while  the  Aventine  was  distinctly  plebeian. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  overflow  of  popula- 
tion beyond  the  porta  Carmentalis  and  the  porta  Flumentanai 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  campus  Martins  and 
the  campus  Flaminius  were  in  no  sense  within  the  city  until 
the  time  of  Augustus.  They  formed  part  of  the  public  do- 
main, and  we  have  no  record  of  any  sale  to  private  individuals 
before  Sulla.'  Shrines  to  various  divinities  had  been  erected 
in  this  district  from  very  early  times,  but  almost  no  buildings 
of  distinction  before  Pompey's  magnificent  structures. 

Within  the  six  centuries  of  the  existence  of  the  city  of  the 
republic  certain  periods  in  its  development  stand  out  as  espe- 
cially marked.  The  last  years  of  the  kings  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  draining  of  the  Forum 
and  the  Comitium.  The  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus, 
in  312  B.C.,  marked  a  second  stage,  for  the  building  of  the  via 
Appia  from  the  porta  Capena  south,  and  of  the  aqua  Appia, 
the  first  Koman  aqueduct,  by  which  water  was  brought  across 
the  Aventine  down  to  the  porta  Trigemina,  must  have  con- 
tributed greatly  t^  the  development  of  the  districts  affected. 

The  third  notable  epoch  was  the  first  forty  years  of  the  sec- 
ond century  b.c,  when  the  results  of  the  Punic  and  Macedonian 
wars  were  making  themselves  felt  in  attempts  to  adorn  the  city 
with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  streets 
and  sewers  by  systematic  paving  and  rebuilding.     At  this  time 

1  Cf.  Jordan,  L  3.  280.  'Oros.  v.  18. 
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also  the  erection  of  basilicas  in  and  round  the  Forum  marked  a 
new  departure  in  Eoraaii  architecture  ;  and  the  erection  of  a  sec- 
ond bridge,  the  pons  Aemilius,  begun  in  179  b.c,  stimulated  the 
growth  of  interoourse  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

The  dictatorship  of  Sulla  marks  the  last  e[Kwh  in  the  repub- 
licau  city,  for,  besides  the  actual  construction  and  restoration 
effected  at  that  time,  new  ideas  of  architectural  beauty  and 
municipal  symmetry  were  becoming  current,  to  be  formulated 
by  Caesar  and  carried  out  by  Augustus  and  his  sucoeasors. 

The  last  century  of  the  republic  also  witnessed  that  change 
in  building  materials,  —  from  crude  to  kiln-dried  brick,  from 
tufa  to  travertine,  —  and  the  introduction  of  marble  and  granite 
from  the  East,  which  in  the  j-ears  to  come  revolutionized  the 
appearance  of  the  city. 

Urba  B«^osTun  XIV,  or  the  Open  City  of  the  Fourteen 
B^oni.  —  The  plans  of  Augustus  for  administrative  reform 
included  every  part  of  the  Roman  world,  especially  the  city 
itself,  which  had  far  outgrown  its  previous  limits,  and  had  no 
longer  need  of  walls  of  any  sort.  He  therefore  reorganized  it 
in  the  year  8  b.c.'  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  dividing  the 
whole  city  into  fourteeu  regioneg,  or  wards,  which  were  still 
further  subdivided  into  vid.'  The  number  of  vici  in  the  differ- 
ent regions  varied  somewhat. 

Two  objects  were  attained  by  this  new  arrangement.  In 
the  first  place,  the  jxilice  and  fire  service  was  organized  on  a 
■rale  commensurate  with  its  importance;  and  secondly,  the 
Wilt  of  the  euii>eror  was  introduced  in  a  manner  cleverly  de- 
vised to  impress  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  Lares  compitales  had  long  been  worshipped  at  shrines  set 
up  at  the  oompita  throughout  the  city,  and  to  these  two  deities 
a  third  was  now  adde<l,  the  Genius  Angnsti.' 

»  Suet  Aug.30:  IMo  Cms.  Iv,  H ;  Preller,  Dit  Itegionen derStadt  Ram.  Jena, 
1S4G.  1  BC.  IKHO.  I'JI  ff. ;  JoHsQ.  II.  n8.VG!H. 

•  Boot.  Aug.  31 :  PnXlrT,  Rrmitche  Mylhotogie,  U.»  113;  Carter,  Tilt  Bellj/ion 
1  tfXuma.  Undon,  1906, 17T-180. 
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A  new  set  of  magistrates,  chosen  from  the  common  citizens, 
was  instituted,  who  were  called  magistri  vicorum^  originally 
four  from  each  vicus,  but  afterward  forty-eight  in  each  region, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  vici,  and  two  curatores.  These 
magistrates  seem  to  have  had  to  do  mainly  with  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  regions,  the  regular  municipal  administration 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  officials. 

From  the  Regionary  Catalogue  *  it  is  possible  to  determine 
with  sufficient  exactness,  in  most  cases,  the  limits  of  these 
regions  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  it  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  this  for  the  Augustan  division,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  outer  boundaries  at  least  had  been  extended  at 
some  points  during  the  intervening  three  hundred  years.  The 
only  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  original  regions 
are  certain  passages  in  literature  ^  and  a  few  inscribed  terminal 
stones  of  the  pomerium  (pp.  68-69)  and  of  the  customs-boundary 
which  have  been  found. 

The  number  of  the  regions,  fourteen,  was  twice  the  tradi- 
tional number  of  the  hills  of  the  Servian  city,  i.e.  the  Palatine, 
Capitoline,  Aventine,  Caelian,  Esquiline,  Viminal,  and  Quirinal. 
These  regions  were  originally  known  only  by  number,  and  the 
names  found  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  became  current  at 
various  later  periods,  doubtless  as  a  result  of  popular  usage. 
Thus  the  name  templum  Pacis,  applied  to  region  IV,  could 
not  have  antedated  the  erection  of  this  temple  by  Vespasian 
in  75  A.D.* 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  *  that  the  Servian  wall  formed 
a  general  boundary  for  these  regions,  II,  III,  IV,  VI,  VIII, 
X,  XI  being  entirely  within,  and  I,  V,  VII,  IX,  XIV  entirely 


1  Marquardt,   Staat8i>enoaltung,  iii.  203-207 ;   Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii. 
1035-1037;  iii.  111)-122;  OIL.  vi.  975;  BC.  1906,  198-208. 

2  Jordan,  11.540-574. 

•Notably  PI.  NH.  iii.  66-07;  Preller,  Re.gionen,  69. 

*  Dio  Cass,  Ixvi.  15 ;  Joseph.  Bell.  lud.  vii.  5.  7 ;  PI.  XH.  xxxvi.  102. 

•Jordan,  I.  1.  296-339;  BC.  1890, 115-137. 
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vithout  its  circuit;  while  XII  and  XIII  were  perhaps  always 
exceptions,  including  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  wall.  It 
•eeros  probable,  however,  that  regions  I,  II,  and  VI,  also  in- 
cluded territory  on  each  aide  of  the  wall,  at  le^at  in  the  fourth 
century,  but  the  determination  of  their  exact  limits  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.' 

It  has  also  l)eeD  assumed  that  the  Aurelian  wall  was  built 
on  the  out«r  boundary  of  the  regions,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  this  was  not  always  the  case."  HUlsen's  sketch  (Fig.  7) 
shows  some  of  the  probable  limits  of  the  uity  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.*  In  the  year  73  a.d.  Vespasian  had  a  new  survey  of  the 
city  made  and  maps  drawn,  and  he  probably  placed  the  famous 
Marble  Plan  (p.  2)  on  the  wall  of  the  templum  Sacrae  Urbis, 
This  survey  and  plan  were  perhaps  based  on  similar  work  of 
Agrippa'a,  *  but  as  Claudius  had  meanwhile  extended  the 
pomerium  {p.  67),  it  is  possible  that  either  he  or  Vespasian 
ftlso  extended  the  boundaries  of  some  of  the  regions,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent.  Augustus  inclosed  the  fourteen  regions 
with  a  customs-barrier,  which  was  enlarged  somewhat  by 
Vespasian. 

Hulsen  has  shown '  also  that  the  thirty-seven  singolae  portae ' 
mentioned  by  Pliny  were  not  gates  in  the  Servian  wall,  as 
was  once  the  general  opinion,  but  gates  in  this  customs-barrier, 


Rh3f.  18!H,  ilA-^a.  CI.  mnp  of  mucleDt  cilj  OD  opposite  page,  tor  the  latest 

r  u  l«  tho  division. 

BC.  1803.  at-104.  •  .Via.  18117,  148-160. 

Jordkii,  1. 1.  .%■.  *  Mill.  IWl,  1M-1S6. 

Pliny,  yil.  iil.  66-67 :  Moenia  nrbls  ntlleicere  ambllu  imperatflribus  c«n- 
■oribnsque  Veipiulanls,  aimo  onudtlae  DCCCXXVl  miUla  paaBuum  XIII  CC, 
oompleim  montes  seplem.  Ipaa  dlviditur  in  r«gltiDea  qualluordeclm,  compita 
Uram  CCLXV.  Eiawlem  spatliim,  meoBura  currente  a  miUiario  in  lapita 
Bomanl  (orialatuto  ad  Blti)(ula»  portas,  quae  sunt  liudle  numero  XXXVll  ita 
nt  duoileriin  wmel  nnmerentur.  praetereanturc|iifl  ei  veterlbns  aeplam,  qaae 
«M«4«alerunt.  efllcitpaiwuuin  per  dl reel um  XXMDCCLXV.  Ad  ertremavero 
twlornm  cum  outrin  prafitoriie  ab  eodem  rutlliarin  per  visa  ODmlain  rkonim 
tvlllgll  panio  amplliiH  XX  mllUa  possuuin. 


whi^h  was  marked  bj  atone  cippL  Four  of  these  inscribed^ 
eippi  CFlsS-  v)  baTe  been  focmd  m  jpIk.  bizt  ther  bekng  to  the 
time  of  Commodoa.  Tkrce  of  tbem  were  eloae  to  tbe  Aurelian 
walL 

This  muiiber«  thirtj-aeTen,  is  large  enoogb  to  proride  for  a 
gate  where  each  of  the  thirteen  pnaripal  rifwg  —  the  Flaminia, 
Salaria,  Nomeatana.  Gabixia.  TibortiDay  Labicaoa,  Asinaria, 
Tiatina,  Appia,  Ustieosi?..  Portaaasis.  Aurelta,  and  Triom- 
phalu' — pasae»i  out  of  the  ettr,  and  for  an  average  of  two 
others  between  these,  separated  from  eaeh  other  bj  about  500 


The  fourteen  regions  established  bj  AagastnSy  with  their 
later  names,  were  the  following :  — 

L  Porta  (hpmtL,  so  called  from  the  gate  in  the  Serrian  wall 
whence  the  via  Appia  issued.  It  was  an  irregularlj  shaped 
district,  beginning  at  the  east  comer  of  the  Palatine,  bounded 
on  the  west  bj  that  hill,  and  running  south  to  some  distance 
bejond  the  porta  Capena  between  two  almost  parallel  lines, 
not  more  than  150  metres  apart  on  the  arenige.  Bejond  the 
Arentine  it  widened  considerably  and  extended  to  the  bank  of 
the  Almo,  a  stream  some  distance  bejond  the  line  of  the  Aure- 
lian  wall.  It  is  probable  that  regions  I,  II,  III,  IT,  and  X  all 
met  at  one  point  near  the  3leta  Sudans. 

IL  Oademootimn.  This  region  *  included  the  greater  part  of 
the  Caelian,  and  extended  east  to  the  Aurelian  wall. 

III.  Ins  et  Sen^nSy  so  called  because  of  the  temples  to  these 
two  Egyptian  deities,  erected  within  its  boundaries.  It  in- 
cluded the  Colosseum  vallej  and  the  part  of  the  Oppius  within 
the  Servian  walL 

IV.  Templum  Pads,  including  the  Sacra  via  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  atrium  Yestae,  the  Subura,  and  the  Cispius  within 
the  Servian  wall. 


»  OIL,  Ti.  1016  a,  b,  c;  EE.  ir.  7S7;  CIL.  \i.  31227. 

*  HulwD*!  list,  Mm.  1867, 156 ;  bat  cL  pp.  125-12S.  <  Mitt.  1892,  27a 
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Y.  Esqniliae,  the  eastern  district  of  the  city,  lying  outside  of 
the  Servian  wall  and  north  of  the  via  Asinaria.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  campus  Virainalis,  and  probably  all  the  district 
between  the  via  Tiburtina  and  the  via  Salaria,  lay  outside  the 
city,^  and  none  of  it  was  included  in  region  V  until  after  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  boundary  of  this  region  was  at  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Aurelian  wall  on  the  south,  but  in 
the  fourth  century  coincided  with  it  from  a  point  south  of  the 
via  Labicana  to  the  south  side  of  the  castra  Praetoria. 

YI.  Alta  Semita,  so  called  from  a  street  which  crossed  the 
Quirinal,  on  the  line  of  the  modem  via  Quirinale.  This 
region'  included  the  Quirinal  from  the  imperial  fora  to  the 
Servian  wall  between  the  porta  Yiminalis  and  the  porta  Collina, 
and  extended  west  far  enough  to  take  in  the  horti  Sallustiani, 
and  north  even  beyond  the  Aurelian  wall.  In  the  fourth 
century,  after  the  castra  Praetoria  had  been  made  a  part  of  tbe 
city,  the  boundary  of  this  region  coincided  with  the  Aurelian 
wall  from  the  porta  Salaria  south  round  the  castra. 

YII.  Via  Lata,  so  called  from  the  name  given  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  via  Flaminia,  between  which  and  the  western  bound- 
ary of  VI  this  region  lay.  ^ 

VIII.  Forum  Bomanum  vel  Magnnm.  This  region  included  the 
Forum,  the  imperial  fora,  the  Capitoline  and  the  district  south 
of  it,  extending  to  a  line  drawn  north  of  the  forum  Boarium, 
through  the  Velabrum  and  back  to  the  Forum. 

IX.  Oircus  Flaminina,  all  the  territory  between  the  via  Fla- 
minia, the  Servian  wall,  and  the  Tiber. 

X.  Palatinm,  the  Palatine,  within  the  lines  described  by 
Tacitus'  (p.  36)  as  those  of  the  first  pomerium. 

XI.  Oircus  Maximns,  another  very  irregular  region,  compris- 
ing the  Circus  Maximus  and  all  that  part  of  the  city  between 
the  limits  of  VIII  and  X  and  the  Tiber. 


1  PI.  he,  cit.  a  Mitt.  1892,  307-308 ;  RhM.  1894,  422;  Jordan,  I.  3.  4ia 

<  Ann.  zii.  24. 
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XII.  Fiioina  Pnblica,  no  called  from  a.  large  artificial  pool  for 
washing  anil  similar  purposes,  uear  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla.     This    region    included    the    eastern    pavt  of    the 

le,  and  the  districts  south  of  the  via  Appia  as  far  as 
the  Aurelian  wall. 

XIII.  Aventinni.  This  region  extended  from  the  bouadaries 
of  XI  and  XII  to  the  river,  including  the  larger  half  of  the 
Aventine. 

XIV.  Trans  Tiberim  (Traatevere).  This  was  the  name  given 
to  all  that  part  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  but 
whether  its  limits  corresponded  with  the  line  of  the  Aurelian 
wall  is  entirely  uncertain.'  The  insula  Tiberina  (p.  83)  was 
also  included  in  this  region. 

Augustus  organized  the  Gre  and  police  service  on  the  basis 
of  this  new  division  into  regions.  During  the  republic,  similar 
services  had  been  performed  by  a  corps  of  publiei,  or  slaves  of 
the  municipality,  under  the  command  of  the  tresviri  noctumi? 
The  new  body  consisted  of  seven  cohortea  rijiiiim,*  numbering 
seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  a /ir((fftc(u)nn'(/iV»ni, 
who  was  subordinate  to  the  praefectvs  nrhi.  These  guards  were 
garrisoned  in  seven  barracks,  called  itationes,'  and  fourteen 
smaller  posts,  exoabitoria. 

From  actual  remains  and  inscriptions'  found  iii  situ,  the 
location  of  five  of  these  barracks  has  been  determined,  namely, 
BUtio  1  in  region  VII,  2  in  V,  3  in  VI,  4  in  XII,  and  5  in  II. 
According  to  the  Notitia,  static  6  was  in  region  VIII,  and  7  ia 
XIV. 

All  these  inscriptions  are  later  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  the  location  of  some  of  these  barracks  may  have  been 
changed  during  the  interval.     This  was  certainly  true  of  No.  2, 


1  Uill.  18R7. 1S.T.  5  Mommsen,  Slaaliirmht,  ].  ;n8-399;  [I.  81M-a9B. 

'MumoiMD,  SfaiUirtchI,  1i,  1«M-105S;  Mnrquardt,  Slaaltv>'nB<^tung,  IL 

4St-4«T.  •  Ana.  d.  Itt.  ISIUJ,  ai5-2DT,  3»1-3H3. 
t  CIL.  vi.  1 
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which  could  not  have  been  so  far  out  at  first  All  the  barracks 
which  can  be  definitely  located,  except  this  No.  2,  were  close  to 
the  Servian  wall,  and  so  arranged  that  each  cohort  had  charge 
of  two  adjacent  regions.  The  natural  combinations  were  I  and 
II,  III  and  V,  IV  and  VI,  VII  and  IX,  VIII  and  X,  XI  and 
XIV,^  XII  and  XIII. 

The  City  of  Aurelian.  — The  last  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  city  was  marked  by  its  being  inclosed  again  within  walls. 
For  nearly  six  hundred  years  there  had  been  practically  no 
fear  of  foreign  invasion,  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third 
century  the  northern  barbarians  became  so  threatening  that  the 
open  capital  of  the  world  was  converted  into  a  fortified  city. 

The  wall  was  begun  by  the  emperor  Aurelian  (270-275  a.  d.), 
and  finished  by  his  successor  Probus  (27G-288).*  It  must  have 
been  very  imperfectly  constructed  or  else  strangely  neglected, 
for  it  had  to  be  extensively  restored  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
under  the  supervision  of  Flavins  Macrobius  Longinianus,  pre- 
fect of  the  city  in  the  year  403.  This  is  known  from  three 
famous  inscriptions*  which  are  built  into  the  wall  over  the 
porta  Tiburtina,  the  porta  Praenestina,  and  the  porta  Portuen- 
sis.  Serious  breaches  were  also  made  by  the  Goths  under 
Totila  in  the  sixth  century,*  and  repaired  by  Belisarius.  This 
wall,  commonly  known  as  the  Aurelian  wall,  is  the  fortificar 
tion  of  the  modern  city,  except  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Its  usefulness  is  entirely  past,  and  as  a  result  of  many  centuries 
of  injury  and  decay,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  ruin. 

In  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  in  846  a.d., 
Pope  Leo  IV  built  a  wall  which  inclosed  the  Vatican,  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  Borgo,  and  extended  to  the  river.  This  section 
of  the  city  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  dvitas  Leonina,  or 
the  city  of  Leo.     In  1642  Urban  VIII  began  the  construction 

1  Richter,  Top.^  54  n. 

2  Zos.  i.  49;  Vop.  Vit.  Aur.  21 ;  Jordan.  I.  1.  340-392. 

»  CIL.  vi.  1188-1190.  *  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  22. 
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of  another  wall  which  extended  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
round  the  Leonine  City,  and  along  the  weatern  slope  of  the 
Janiculum  to  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  Aveutine.  This  wall  is 
still  kept  in  repair  for  military  purposes. 

The  length  of  the  wall  as  restored  by  HonoriiiB,  according 
to  Lanciaui's'  latest  measurements,  was  18,837  metres,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  this  restoration  was  made  on  exactly  the  line 
of  the  ori^nal  structure  of  Aiireliaii  and  Frobus.  Its  course 
probably  coincided  in  general  with  the  custom  a -barrier  (p.  59), 
being  determined  primarily  by  the  necessity  of  inclosing  the 
territory  actually  covered  by  the  city  at  the  time;  and  if  this 
had  been  the  only  consideration,  the  line  of  the  wall  would 
have  coincided  with  the  outer  boundary  of  the  regions.  On 
the  other  hand,  military  and  engineering  considerations  made 
it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  tlic  character  of  the  ground, 
and  to  make  use  of  such  structures  already  existing  as  could 
become  a  part  of  the  fortitications.  This  is  clearly  seen  at 
many  points,  but  especially  where  the  line  does  not  coincide 
with  the  limits  of  the  regions.  This  difference,  however,  seems 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  comparatively  slight 

Appended  to  the  Einsiedehi  Itinerary  is  a  description  of  the 
wall,  evidently  made  by  the  official  in  charge  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Honorius,  which  gives  the  names  of  the  gates,  and  the 
namber  of  the  tnrres,  projmgnacnla,  poaieritae,  feneatrae,  etc., 
throughout  its  whole  extent.* 

Beginning  on  the  north  at  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  wall 
extended  east  beyond  the  limits  of  regions  IX  and  VII,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  the  enormously  strong  retaining  wall 
alreadr  built  round  the  Pincian  hill,  then  occupied  by  the 
horti  Aciliorum ;  and  from  this  point,  tn  the  same  general 
direction,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  castra  Praetoria, 
These  barracks  were  already  inclosed  by  strong  fortifications 
which  became  a  part  of  the  new  wall.     From   the  castra  Prae- 
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toria  the  wall  ran  southeast  to  the  point  where  the  via  Labicana 
and  the  via  Praenestina  divided,  which  was  the  meeting-place 
of  seven  aqueducts.  For  several  hundred  yards  the  magnifi- 
cent Claudian  aqueduct  formed  the  wall,  it  being  necessary 
only  to  close  the  open  arches.  Turning  sharply  to  the  south- 
west it  followed,  with  many  changes  in  direction,  the  slopes 
of  the  Caelian  and  the  Aventine  to  the  extreme  southwest 
point  of  the  latter  hill,  where  it  crossed  the  via  Ostiensis. 
Thence  the  line  ran  directly  to  the  Tiber  and  north  along  its 
bank  to  the  Emporium  in  order  to  inclose  the  enormous  store- 
houses of  region  XII.  On  the  right  bank,  the  course  of 
the  wall  seems  to  have  been  determined  solely  by  military 
considerations,  as  it  was  built  in  two  almost  straight  lines 
from  the  fortified  top  of  the  Janiculum  to  the  nearest  points 
on  the  river,  and  probably  did  not  include  all  of  region  XIV. 
The  southernmost  of  these  two  lines  ran  to  the  river  opposite 
the  Emporium.  The  circuit  was  completed  by  continuing  the 
wall  along  the  left  bank,  from  the  porta  Flaminia  to  a  point 
opposite  the  end  of  the  northern  line  from  the  Janiculum, 
and  the  passage  of  the  river  itself  seems  to  have  been  barred 
by  chains  stretched  across  the  stream  between  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  wall.  There  were  at  this  time  several  bridges 
across  the  river,  but  the  exact  method  of  uniting  them  with 
the  wall  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  system  of  fortification  is 
unknown. 

It  frequently  happened  that  tombs  stood  directly  in  the  way 
of  the  wall,  especially  where  it  crossed  the  roads  leading  out 
from  the  city.  In  such  cases  the  tombs  were  not  destroyed, 
but  carefully  built  into  the  masonry  of  the  wall  (pp.  420,  505). 

The  description  in  the  Einsiedeln  Itinerary  gives  the  names 
of  fourteen  gates,  as  follows:  Flaminia,  Salaria,  Pinciana, 
Nomentana,  Tiburtina,  PraenestinarLabicana,  Asinaria,  Latina, 
Metrovia,  Appia,  Ostiensis,  Portuensis,  Aurelia,  and  Cornelia.' 

1  For  the  description  of  the  wall,  gates,  and  roads,  see  chap.  vii. 
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^V  HIS 

^H  Szteiuiona  of  the  FomeriniiL  —  The  Pomorinin'  of  the  city 
^H  of  the  Four  Regions  jirobably  coincided  with  the  Hue  of  iia 
^V  fortili cations  (|i.  43),  but  this  (.-otiditioti  afterward  ceased  to 
exiat,  for  the  Aventine  was  within  the  later  Servian  wall,  al- 
though outside  the  pomeriuiu.'  For  unknowu  reasons  no 
further  exteusioa  of  the  pomerium  was  made  until  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who  based  his  action  on  the  following  principle,  then 
appearing  for  the  fii-at  time,  babebal  auteiii.  ins  profernndi  po- 
merii  qui  jtopulum  Rumatium,  aijro  de  hoHtibiia  aipto  onxeraC'  In 
Sulla's  time  this  referred  to  territory  in  Italy,' but  later' the 
idea  was  expanded  to  cover  the  ager  barbarkiia.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  with  regard  to  the  line  of  Sulla's  pomerium, 
except  that  it  did  not  include  tlie  Aventine,  Elsewhere  it 
probably  coincided  in  general  with  the  Servian  wall. 

Roman  writers'  speak  of  extensions  of  the  pomerium  by 

Caeaar,  Auj^stus,  Claudius,  Nero,  Trajan,  and  Aurelian,  but 

B-orless  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  this  testimony  in  the 

ttall  except  Claudius.     Such  action  on  his  part  has  been 

1  by  unimpeachable  literary  testimony,  and  also  by  the 

discovery  of  five  of  the  terminal  stones,  cippi,  whieh  he  set 

up,  and  the  inscriptions  recording  the  fact.'     Claudius  finally 

included  the  .\ventine  within  the  city. 

The  pomerium  was  again  extended  by  Vespasian  in  connec- 
tion with  his  new  survey  of  the  city,  and  of  the  terminal  stones 
Bet  up  in  the  years  73-75  \.d.  three  have  l)een  found,  altliough 
there  is  no  reference  to  this  action  in  extant  literature. 


IfUetaUr.  Tofi.ilM-'W:  Jortun.  I.  I.  31iKl!!fi;  Gilbert.  IH.  ;(-.!,  !M;i;  Dellef- 
■ni,  Dat  Panurtum  Soitu  und  dJi  Onntfii  Italieni.  Urnn'S,  ISHH,  V^-OSl; 
UbImd.  Dot  Pomerium  Aunt*  in  dir  Kaitertetl,  iti.,  ISST.  Uin-(UII.  ' 

«  Cf.,  however,  p.  48,  nuU  4.  ■  IMl.  xiH.  U.  3. 

<  Sen.  de  Brev.  VU.  13.  8.  »  Vop.  Vll.  Aur.  21. 

•Oell.  Xiii.  H;  Dio  Ctw.  illll.  00;  Vop.  he.  cit.;  Tnc.  Ann.  ill.  'M. 
CIL.  H.  930. 

'  Clh.  vl.  1331 ;  Ti.  Clmidliia  I  Dru«l  t.  Caiwr  |  Aug.  Ciernianletu  |  pom, 
max.  trib.  pot.  |  VHII  imp.  XVI  coh.  Iltl  |  tensor  p.  p,  |  aoctU  popoU  Ho- 
Buibiu  pumerjuu  |  uiupllRVlt  Uiiuluavltqiie, 
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Under  Hadrian  the  line  of  the  pomerium  was  again  marked 
out,  and  two  of  the  stones  have  been  discovered,  but  they 
record  only  a  restoration  and  not  an  extension. 

The  five  stones  of  Claudius's  pomerium  are  (Fig.  7) :  — 

(a)  CIL,  vi.  1231a,  found  in  the  campus  Martins  near  S.  Lucia 

della  Chiavica. 
(6)  CIL.  vi.  31537c,  found  just  outside  the  porta  Salaria. 

(c)  CIL,  vi.  1231b,  31537b,  found  near  the  porta  Metro  via, 
inside  the  Aurelian  wall,  not  far  from  its  original  site.  Ac- 
cording to  Ficoroni,  this  stone  when  found  still  bore  the 
number  XXXV. 

(d)  CIL.  vi.  31537a,  found  in  situ  southeast  of  monte  Testac- 
cio,  with  the  number  VIII. 

(x)  BC,  1909,  130,  found  in  situ  just  outside  the  porta  Salaria 
near  6,  with  the  number  ClIX. 

Of  Vespasian's  pomerium,  three  terminal  stones  have  been 
found : — 

(e)  CIL.  vi.  31538a,  found  outside  the  porta  Pinciana,  with 
the  number  XXXI. 

(/)  CIL.  vi.  1232,  31538b,  found  near  the  porta  Ostiensis,  just 

inside  the  Aurelian  wall,  and  60  metres  from  d,  with  the 

number  XLVII. 
(g)  NS.  1900,  15-17;  BC.  1899,   270-279;  found  under  the 

church  of  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  without  numbering,  and 

probably  not  exactly  in  its  original  position. 

Finally,  two  stones  of  Hadrian's  restoration  have  been  found, 
both  in  situ :  — 

(/<)  CIL.   vi.   1233a,  under  the  house  No.  18  in  the  piazza 

Sforza,  with  the  number  VI. 
(«•)  CIL.  vi.  1233b,  near  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco. 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  cases  where  the  stones  were 
not  found  precisely  in  situ,  they  had  not  been  removed  to  any 
considerable  distance. 
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A  comparison  of  the  positions  of  tliese  terminal  stones  shows 
(1)  that  north  of  the  Pineian  the  pomeriiim  of  Vespasian,  and 
therefore  that  of  Claudius,  lay  beyond  the  line  of  the  Aurelian 
whII;  (2)  that  near  the  porta  Metrovia  pomerium  and  wall 
probably  coincided;  (3)  that  the  inonta  Testacciu  was  still 
outside  the   pomerium ;  and  ( Ij  that  as  late  as  the  time  of 


Hadrian  a  large  part  of  the 
included  within  the  pomerium. 
stones  a.  A,  i. 

We  are  told  that  in  Vespasia 
s  also  outside  the  pomerium 


upui 


Martins  had  not  been 
pare  the  position  of  the 


's  time  the  iwrticua  Octaviae 
and  it  is  probable  that  the 


I 


Martius  proper  (p.  340)  was  never  within  it,  for  this 
district  must  always  have  Ijeen  regarded  as  the  real  meeting- 
place  for  the  army  of  Rome,  and  outside  of  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. The  one  stone  (g)  found  in  region  XIV  furnishes  no 
data  sufficient  to  warrant  any  inference  as  to  the  line  of  the 
pomerium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  inscription 
on  one  stone  (ft)  gives  480  Roman  feel  as  the  distance  between 
it  and  the  next ;  that  on  another,  347  feet;  and  some  of  the 
stones  are  marked  with  numbers ;  but  all  attempts  to  combine 
these  figures  so  as  to  derive  any  information  as  to  the  rest  of 
the  pomerium  line  have  proved  abortive. 

Home  daring  the  Empire.  —  The  appearance  which  the  city 
of  Rome  presented  in  the  fourth  century  was  the  result  achieved 
by  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  the  emperors 
from  Augustus  to  Constantine,  ably  seconded  by  their  wealthy 
courtiers.  Only  a  detailed  study  of  the  methods  employed 
in  construction  and  of  the  ruins  now  visible,  aa  well  as  of  the 
gradual  destruction  of  the  city  which  was  going  on  for  twelve 
centuries,  and  a  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  decorative  mate- 
rial still  displayed  in  Roman  churches  and  palaces,  can  suffice 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  Rome  at  the 
period  of  its  highest  development. 

As  has  been  remarked  (p.  57),  the   substitution  of  traver- 
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tine  for  tufa,  the  introduction  of  the  newly  worked  Luna  mar- 
ble, and  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  marble,  granite,  and 
decoratiTe  stone  from  the  East,  added  to  the  countless  spoils  of 
Greek  and  Sicilian  cities  which  had  been  flowing  to  Rome  evei 
since  the  days  of  Marcellus,  had  already  begun  to  affect  the 
architecture  and  appearance  of  the  city  in  the  half  century 
before  Caesar's  dictatorship.  Not  until  Caesar,  however,  do 
we  hear  of  any  definite  plans  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
capital.  Of  these  plans  we  get  some  hints  in  the  literature  ^ 
of  the  period.  They  included  the  removal  of  the  squalid 
quarter  north  of  the  Forum,  the  widening  of  the  depression 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  and  the  utilization  of 
part  of  the  campus  Martius  for  distinctively  municipal  pur- 
poses. Caesar  himself  made  a  beginning  by  building  the 
forum  lulium  directly  adjoining  the  Forum  proper,  but  his 
scheme  was  not  completely  carried  out  until  a  century  and  a 
half  later.  Caesar  had  also  thought  of  diverting  the  Tiber 
from  its  course  at  a  point  near  the  pons  Mulvius,  and  carrying 
it  in  a  new  channel  to  the  west  of  the  Vatican  and  Janicu- 
lum,  thus  joining  the  two  parts  of  the  city  and  eliminating 
all  danger  of  inundation;  but  this  great  work  was  never 
actually  undertaken. 

Whether  Augustus  only  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  adoptive 
father  or  supplemented  them  with  his  own,  it  is  to  him  that 
the  chief  glory  of  transforming  Rome  must  be  assigned.  Fol- 
lowing his  example,  able  coadjutors  like  Maecenas  and  Marcus 
Agrippa  took  part  in  the  same  work,  and  to  Agrippa  especially 
no  small  share  of  the  credit  for  its  accomplishment  is  due. 
The  activity  of  the  Augustan  period  was  most  strikingly  dis- 
played in  the  Forum,  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  in  the  district 
north  of  the  Servian  wall  near  the  Tiber,  where  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus  and  the  porticus  Octaviae  were  erected,  and  on  the 
Palatine,  where  Augustus  built  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo 

1  Cic.  ad  An.  iv.  16.  14;  xiii.  20.  1;  33a.  1;  35. 1. 
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^H  and  the  ilomiis  Aiigustaiia,  wliich,  with  its  succfsaJve  additions, 
^H  became  fraiu  that  time  the  residence  of  the  emperors. 
^H  Maecenas  reclaimed  the  gruesome  region  on  the  Esquiline 
^~  alung  tlie  Servian  wall,  and  made  it  a  public  park ;  while 
Agrippa  erected  the  fii'st  public  baths  and  the  original  Pan- 
theon in  the  campus  Martins,  and  spanned  the  Tiber  with  a 
^^       new  bridge,  the  pons  Agrippae, 

^K  No  better  resuinf  of  what  was  accomplished  can  be  given 

^H  than  that  which  Augustus  himself  caused  to  be  inscribed  in 
^^1  bronze  on  his  own  mausoleum  in  the  campus  Martius  (p. 
^B    382)  :>  — 

^^U  Curiam  Et  cnnlinens  ei  chslcidlcum,  Mmpliimque  Apoltinbi  in  Palatio 

^^1     cam  porUclbiu,  sedem  divl  lull,  lupercal,  porticum  ad  circnm  Flaminluoi, 

^^B     ijaaiD  sum  appellarl  passiia  «x  namioe  elua  qui  prlorum  eodem  in  solo 

^^H     tvtxniL  Octaviam,  pulvinar  ad  circum  mazimuui,  a«le8  in  Capitullu  lovii 

^^V     Peretrl  el  loTiaTonfuitiit,  oedeiuQuirini,  aedes  Minervae  et  IuiiodIb  Reginae 

^^^      et  loTia  Libertatia  in  Aveniioo,  aedeui  l4Lnim  in  Buinma  fiacra  via,  aedeoi 

deum  Fenatluin  in  Velia,  oeilein  lurentatiii,  aedem  Matria  Magnae  in  Pala- 

ttofecl.     Capiloliam^lPoniptiunilheatruuiulruniqueopiialmpenBagrandi 

Tefrai  sine  ulla  Inscrlptioiie  naiiiiiila  mei.     Kivos  aquarum  compluribua 

locia  vetoatate  labentea  refe^.-i,  et  aquani  quae  Marcia  appellalur  duplicavi 

(onte  novo  in  rivutii  eiuB  inmlwtn.     Forum  lulium  et  tiasilicam,  quae  fuit 

inter  aedem  Caslorii  el  aedeui  .Salumi,  cuepta  profligataque  opera  a  patre 

meo  perfect  et  e&ndeni  baailicam  conBumptam  incendio  ampliatu  eiua  solo 

•ab  Utulo  nomlnla  flliorum  nieurum  incoUavl  et,  b1  vivua  non  perfeclasem, 

perflci  kb  heredibus  iusfll.     Duo  et  octopnta  templa  deum  In  urbe  cariaul 

Mxtnm  ex  decreto  eenatus  refeci,  naUo  praei^nniMo  quod  eo  tempore 

■  reficl  debebat.  Consul  aepllmum  viam  Flamiuiiini ab  urbe  Ariiiilnum  feci 
et  pontes  omnes  praeler  Mulvlum  et  Minucium.  In  privuo  solo  Martis 
Vltoris  templiiu)  fonimqiie  Auguemm  ex.  manibiis  fei:i.  Tbeatjum  ad 
•edein  Apotlinis  in  soio  maima  ex  parte  a  privatia  empio  feci,  quod  sub 
nunilne  M.  Marcelli  generi  mei  esaet. 

Augustus  introduced  the  sj'stematic  use  of  travertine,  either 
alone,  aa  iu  the  theatre  of  Marcellua,  or  in  combination  with 
other  materials,  as  in  Tiberius'  restoration  of  the  temple  of 
Caator;  and  also  the  practice  of  covering  concrete  and  brick 

C(,  AJA.  1105.  t.T-MO. 
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masonry  with  marble  slabs,  which  produced  such  remarkable 
results. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  had  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  restoring  and  building;  but  after  he 
became  emperor,  his  natural  disposition  toward  economy  pre- 
vented the  continuance  of  this  policy,  almost  the  only  build- 
ings the  erection  of  which  can  be  assigned  to  him  being  the 
domus  Tiberiana  on  the  Palatine,  the  temple  of  the  deified 
Augustus,  and  an  arch  in  the  Forum. 

Caligula  added  to  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Palatine,  and 
connected  it  with  the  temples  of  Castor  and  luppiter  Capito- 
linus,  but  the  freaks  of  this  madman  left  few  permanent 
traces  in  the  city.  His  successor  Claudius  is  remembered  for 
having  brought  to  a  successful  completion  the  two  largest 
aqueducts  of  Rome,  the  Anio  vetus  and  the  Claudia,  and  for 
the  enlargement  and  restoration  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  monuments  of  Rome. 

In  the  principate  of  Nero  occurred  the  greatest  fire  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  which  lasted,  according  to  Tacitus,*  nine 
days,  destroyed  three  regions  entirely  and  seven  others  par- 
tially, and  left  only  four  uninjured.  This  report  is  probably 
somewhat  exaggerated,*  although  the  district  between  the  Pala- 
tine, the  EsquUine,  and  the  Caelian  was  burned  over  so  far  as 
to  offer  Nero  a  pretext  for  taking  possession  of  it  and  building 
there  his  famous  domus  Aurea.  This  park  and  palace  occu- 
pied an  area  1.5  kilometres  square,  extending  from  the  Pala- 
tine to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  and  changing 
completely  the  appearance  of  this  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  domus  Aurea  was  destroyed  by  the  Flavian  emperors, 
and  its  site  restored  to  the  use  of  the  public,  notably  by 
the  erection  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  baths  of  Titus.     To  the 

*  Ann.  XV.  38. 

•  Prof umo,  Le  Fonti  ed  I  Tempi  dello  Incendio  N'erojtiano,  Rome,  1905; 
Emery,  Western  Reserve  University  Bulletin,  1897,  22-28 ;  Mitt.  1891, 91-97 ; 
QUbert,  UI.  3i-^. 
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Flavians  Rome  owed  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  siimnia  Safra 
via,  the  palace  on  the  Palatine,  the  Staditun,  the  completion 
of  the  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  Caeliaii,  the  forum  Pacia,  the 
third  of  the  imperial  fora,  the  templum  Sacrae  Urbis,  and  the 
temple  of  Vesiiasian  in  the  Forum,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
restoration  which  was  carried  out  principally  by  Domitian. 

The  forum  Transitoriiini,  the  fourth  of  the  imperial  fora,  was 
begun  by  Domitian  and  finished  during  the  short  reign  of 
Nerva,  but  it  remained  for  Trajan  to  complete  the  series  with 
his  owu  forum,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  all. 
Space  was  obtained  for  the  eonstrnction  of  this  foruin  by 
cutting  away  the  adjacent  slopes  of  the  Oapitoline  and  the 
Quirinal.  This  united  the  old  Forum  and  the  campus  Martins, 
and  successfully  completed  Caesar's  plan  outlined  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before. 

The  reign  of  Hadrian  was  preeminently  a  period  of  restora- 
tion and  rebuilding;  yet  this  emperor,  with  the  help  of  hia 
Ureek  architects,  erected  at  least  three  remarkable  structures: 
the  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma  on  the  summa  Sacra  via; 
the  Pantheon  in  its  present  proportions;  and  his  own  mausoleum 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  present  castle  of  S.  Angelo, 
with  the  bridge,  pons  Aelius,  which  connected  it  with  the  left 
bank  of  the  river. 

The  double  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma,  the  largest  in  the 
city,  not  only  marked  a  new  departure  in  temple-building,  but 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  general  topography  of  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood ;  the  Pantheon  still  remains  the  most  won- 
derful creation  of  Roman  architectural  genius,  and  almost  as 
strong  terms  might  be  used  iu  describing  the  mausoleum. 
Hadrian  also  enlarged  very  considerably  the  i>alace  on  the 
Palatine. 

Under  the  Antoniues  less  was  done,  the  principal  new  atruc- 
tnres being  the  column  and  temple  of  Marcus  Aui-elius,  and  the 
temple  of  Faustina  in  the  Forum.  Severus  and  ('araealla  dis- 
played great  energy  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  time  and  of 
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the  terrible  fire  of  Commodus  in  the  year  191  a.d.,  and  during 
their  reigns  almost  as  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  restora- 
tion as  by  Hadrian.  Severus  built  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  Palatine  palace,  the  so-called  Septizonium,  a  seven-zoned 
structure  at  the  south  angle  of  the  palace,  and  the  first  build- 
ing of  the  city  visible  to  one  approaching  by  the  via  Appia. 
The  decadent  taste  of  the  period  is  shown  by  the  arch  of 
Severus,  which  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Forum. 

Just  south  of  the  Aventine,  Caracalla  built  his  famous  baths, 
which  were  exceeded  in  size  only  by  those  afterward  erected 
by  Diocletian  on  the  Viminal.  These  thermae  formed  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  city,  there  being  no  less  than 
eleven  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  enormous  in  extent  and 
imposing  in  appearance. 

During  the  hundred  years  from  Caracalla  to  Maxentius,  with 
the  exception  of  the  baths  of  Alexander  and  Diocletian,  and 
the  temple  on  the  Quiriual,  which  has  often  been  called 
Aurelian's  temple  of  the  Sun,  no  remarkable  works  were  added 
to  those  already  in  existence.  The  Hereon  of  Romulus,  the 
son  of  Maxentius,  in  the  Forum,  and  the  arch  and  basilica  of 
Constantine  were  the  last  great  triumphs  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  with  them  the  development  of  imperial  Rome  may 
be  said  to  have  ceased. 

The  result  of  Caesar's  plans  and  the  initiative  of  Aug^tus 
had  been  the  creation  of  the  most  magnificent  city  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,^  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
countless  marvellous  buildings  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as 
the  streets  and  squares,  were  completely  filled  with  treasures 
of  art  which  for  five  centuries  had  been  flowing  in  a  steady 
stream  from  all  i)arts  of  the  world  to  enrich  its  capital. 

1  See  Buhlmann  unci  Wagner,  Das  Alte  Rom.  Rundgemalde  von  Bom  m.it 
dem  Triumphzvge  Conatantins  in  Jahre  312  a.d.  Munich,  1892:  a  photo- 
graphic reproduction  of  a  panorama,  painted  by  these  artists,  representiDg  a 
restoration  of  the  Rome  of  the  fourth  century,  taken  from  the  Capitol. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TIBER  AND   ITS  BRIDGES. 

The  Tiber. —  The  Tiber  flows  through  Rome  in  a  channel 
which  in  classical  times  varied  in  width  from  60  to  100  metres. 
So  great  is  the  amount  of  sand  and  mud  which  the  river 
has  always  carried  down,  —  according  to  recent  calculations 
4,000,000  cubic  metres  annually,  —  that  the  seashore  at  its 
mouth  has  steadily  advanced,  and  the  site  of  the  original 
town  of  Ostia  is  now  6600  metres  inland.  The  continual  for- 
mation of  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  of  navigation,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  dan- 
ger of  inundation  as  far  up  as  Rome,  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Roman  engineers  to  spend  much  labor  on  the  harbor  at  Ostia 
in  dredging  the  old  channels  and  in  cutting  new  ones.  Inscrip- 
tions* of  Claudius  and  Trajan  record  measures  of  this  sort. 
At  Rome,  the  result  of  this  alluvial  deposit  has  been  to  raise 
the  bed  of  the  river  1  metre  since  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  inundations  of  the  Tiber  have  always  been  a  source  of 
great  danger  to  large  sections  of  the  city,  not  only  near  the 
river,  where  the  water  actually  overflows,  but  as  far  away 
as  the  Pantheon,  where  the  water  sets  back  through  under- 
ground channels.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these  inun- 
dations'  have  been  recorded  since  the  traditional  one  when 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  exposed  to  the  flood,  one  hundred 
and  six  of  them  since  the  Christian  era.  The  highest  was 
that  of  1598,  when  the  river  rose  19.56  metres  al)ove  its 
ordinary  level.  To  guard  in  some  measure  against  the  dan- 
gers of  inundation,  especially  the  cutting  away  of  the  banks, 

1  CIL,  xiv.  85.  3  Lanciani,  Ruins,  10. 
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the  Komans  began  to  build  protecting  walls  at  various  points  ^ 
at  least  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  opus  quadratum  which  surrounds  the  mouth  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  is  older  still. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  republic,  the  general  oversight 
of  the  river  and  its  banks  was  intrusted  to  certain  curatores 
appointed  by  the  senate,  and  in  the  year  15  a.d.  they  were 
organized  into  a  standing  board,  the  curatores  alvei  Tiberis  et 
riparum  (later,  et  doacarum  urbis),^  To  this  board  was 
intrusted  the  dredging  of  the  channel,  the  building  and 
repairing  of  the  river  walls,  and  the  determination  of  the 
width  of  the  strip  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  stream  which 
technically  formed  the  ripae.  This  strip  was  marked  off  by 
a  line  of  terminal  stones,  at  irregular  intervals,  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  public  and  private  domain.  The  width 
of  these  ripae  is  unknown,  but  judging  from  the  position  of 
those  terminal  stones  which  have  been  found,  they  must 
have  extended  in  length  from  the  pons  Mulvius  to  the  church 
of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  mura,  3  kilometres  below  the  city.  In- 
scribed cippi  ^  have  been  found  dating  from  54  B.C.  to  the 
reign  of  Hadrian. 

Remains  of  walls  of  tufa,  travertine,  and  brick  have  been 
found  at  various  points  along  the  river,  which  date  from  the 
earlier  empire,  but  there  is  no  definite  reference  in  literature 
or  inscriptions  to  such  embankments  before  the  third  century.* 
The  present  government  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  in 
building  a  magnificent  embankment  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  the  whole  extent  of  its  course  through  the  city,  and 
this  great  undertaking  has  now  been  practically  completed. 
The   channel  provided  for  the  river  is  100  metres  in  width, 


1  BC.  1889,  165-172;  Mitt.  1889,  285. 

2  BC.  1889,  185-2(X5;  1894.  39-51,  354-359. 

«  CIL.  vi.  12^1-1242;  31540-31567;  Mitt.  1891, 130-136;  1S82,  328-329;  1893, 
319-320:  BC.  1904,  88-90;  V.m,  117. 
*  Vop.  Vit.  ^ur.  47;  CIL.  vl.  1242. 
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except  where  it  divides  iu  flowing  round  tbe  island,  and  the 
w!d  line  of  the  bauka  has  been  very  materially  altered  by  this 
process  of  straightening. 

While  this  work  was  in  progress  near  the  pons  AelJua,  the 
embankments  of  the  empire  were  diseuvered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  bed  was  not  made  of  equal  width  to  the  full  depth  of 
the  stream,  but  that  its  section  was  triple,  thus  providing  a 
suitable  channel  fur  the  river  at  all  stages  of  luw  or  high 
water.' 

Eridgei. —  The  development  of  the  relations  between  the  left 
and  the  right  banks  of  the  Tiber  is  illustrated  by  the  history' 
of  the  successive  bridges  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
fifth  century-  If  j>on(i/ej;  is  really  derived  from  jMnx-facere,' 
the  authority  of  this  college  in  matters  of  state  religion  may 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  importance  of  the  bridge  to  the 
earliest  settlers. 

The  bridges  over  the  Tiber  were  uonstructed  in  the  following 
chronological  order. 

(I)  Foni  Sublicdns.  Tradition  agrees  *  in  ascribing  to  Ancus 
Marcius  the  erection  of  the  tirst  bridge.  It  was  called  the 
pons  Sublicius,  from  gublira,'  a  pile,  and  was  constmcted 
wholly  of  wood  without  metal  of  any  sort  whatsoever.'  This 
bridge  was  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  so  that  its  pres- 
ervation became  a  matter  of  religion,  and  after  liaving  been 
rebuilt  many  times,  it  was  still  in  existence  in  the  fifth  century. 
Its  antiquity    is  vouched  for  by    its  method  of  construction. 


>  For  Ibe  lllentture,  mostly  Itallftn,  be&rlng  on  the  Tiber,  its  pecullBrltlei, 
laandulona,  ctnbBiiknieDU,  etc..  8«e  Lanciaul.  Jlui'ii,  10,  12,  13. 

•  Jordru.  I.  1.  393-130:  Mnyerbciter.  Dir  BrUcken  Im  allfi  Rom,  Or»ch.- 
lopoemphUehe  SludUn,  !-«»;  Zippel,  JJ.  1SS6.  4HI-49R;  Lnni^laiil.  Ruins, 
K-». 

•Cr.  however, /(reAin/.  lat.  Let.  1908.  2il;  WaldB,  Lal.elv'n.  Worterb. 

•  LIT.  t.  33 ;  DJonyi.  IU.  4fi ;  Plut.  Ifuma.  S. 

•  Fvta-  233.  •  PI.  mi.  iiivi.  100. 
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which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  period  before  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  had  developed  the  working  of  metal  far  enough 
for  use  in  bridge-building;  and  we  shall  probably  not  be  far 
out  of  the  way  in  assigning  its  first  erection  to  the  second  stage 
of  the  city's  growth  when  the  construction  of  the  Nova  via 
points  to  a  connection  between  the  old  Sacra  via  and  the  bridge 
across  the  Tiber.^  The  earliest  form  of  this  bridge  was  doubt- 
less very  simple,  perhaps  a  series  of  floats  which  could  easily 
be  disconnected  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  position  of  the  pons  Sublicius  is  uncertain.'  The  early 
settlers  of  Rome  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  island  as 
a  natural  means  of  connection  between  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  might  have  preferred  to  build  two  short  bridges  from  it  to 
either  side,  rather  than  a  long  one  below  or  above.  The  first 
reference  to  bridges  to  and  from  the  island  occurs  in  Livy's ' 
history  of  the  year  192  B.C.,  where  they  are  called  duos  pontes, 
and  later  the  island  itself  was  spoken  of  as  inter  duos  pontes.* 
It  is  certain  that  a  bridge  was  built  from  the  left  bank  to  the 
island  as  early  as  the  year  291  b.c,  when  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius  was  established  there,  and  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  it  was  built  long  before  that  date.  As  these  early 
bridges  were  probably  of  wood,  some  have  maintained  that  the 
first  pons  Sublicius  consisted  of  the  two  which  crossed  at  the 
island.  From  the  island  as  an  extreme  northern  point, 
the  pons  Sublicius  has  l)een  placed  in  various  positions,  as  far 
down  as  the  Aventine  below  the  porta  Trigemina.  The 
strongest  evidence  seems  to  indicate  a  point  between  the  porta 


1  Mitt.  1895,  100-162. 

2  Gilbert,  II.  171-183,  217-223;  Richter,  Die  Befestigung  des  Janieulum, 
14  ff.;  Mommsen,  Ber.  d.  k.  sticks.  Oesell,  d.  Wias,  1850,  320-326;  Urlichs, 
Sitzungsb.  d.  k.  hayr.  Akad.  1870,  459-4W:  Wecklein,  Hermes,  1872,  178-184; 
Jordan,  1. 1.  402-407;  3.  632;  Besnier,  Vtle  Tib^rine  dans  V Antiquity,  Paris, 
1902, 123-132. 

•  XXXV.  21.  5. 

*  Jordan,  FUR.  42;  Macrob,  Sat.  iii.  16. 14-17. 
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Trigemina  aud  the    mined   pnnte   Rotto,  and    very  probably 
cloee  to  the  latter. 

(2)  Pona  MttMuB,  the  modern  ponte  Molle.  This  was  the 
next  in  order  gf  lime  after  the  pons  Subliciiia  and  the  island- 
bridges,  and  carried  this  great  via  Flaminia  across  the  Tiber,  3 
kilometres  north  of  the  city.  As  this  voad  was  built  in  21'0  n.c, 
the  bridge  must  be  at  least  as  old,  and  may  very  probably  be 
older,  but  the  first  reference  to  it  is  in  the  year  207  n-c'  Who 
Mulvius  was  is  unknown.  Twice*  Aemiliua  Scaurus,  censor 
in  110  B.C.,  is  spoken  of  as  its  builder,  aud  it  needed  no  resto- 
ration* by  Augustus.  Of  the  six  arches  of  the  pi'esent  strnc- 
tnre,  —  restored  for  the  last  time  in  1808,  —  four  are  ancient, 
but  whether  they  belong  to  the  bridge  of  110  b.c.  is  uncertain. 
The  material  of  the  bridge  is  peperiuo,  with  travertine  facing. 

(3)  Pona  Aemilins,  probably  the  ruined  ponte  Rotto,  although 
some  uncertainty'  attaches  to  the  history  and  identification  of 
this  bridge.  The  evidence  is  very  scanty,'  but  seeroa  to  in- 
dicate that  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  first  stone  bridge 
within  the  limits  of  the  city,  which  was  begun  in  179  and 
finished  in  142  n.c.  It  crossed  the  river  from  the  forum 
Boarium,  just  above  the  pons  Sublicius,  and  was  known  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as  tlic  pons  Lapidetu  and  pona  Lepidi  ;* 
in  the  middle  ages  as  the  pona  Senatomm'  and  pons  Sanotae  Maria«. 
In  1598  part  of  the  bridge  was  carried  aivay  by  a  flood,  ami 
not  being  repaired,  it  was  thenceforth  called  the  ponte  Rotto. 
One  arch  only  now  stands  in  mid-stream.  By  some  tliis  is 
thought  to  be  the  bridge  which  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Probus,  and  which  is  called  pons  Probi  in  the  Not'ti'a. 


lUv.zxvil.  91;  Dplbriick,  HfllfmiliKhe  Biiiil-'n  in  Lalium,  Stmsxbnrs. 
1901.3-13. 

*Auet.  Tir.  III.  Ti;  Amm.  Maiv.  uvii.  3.  i>.         •  Man.  Anc.  It.  20. 

<B«r.  d.  it.  MSdis.  Oinell.  IS&O,  a-Jft-XM;  Gilbert,  III.  :m-2tiU;  [tplbruck, 
tp-eU-fiSX. 

•Plot.  tfvma.9;Uy.xl.Bl.i;  C/£.  l.*p.  326;  Lnnipriil.  Vit.  Elag.  17. 

*A«lIileu8,  Cofinoij.^i.  ' Mirabilia,  11. 
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(4)  Pons  FabricixiB,  the  modern  ponte  dei  Quattro  Capi.  This 
stone  bridge  ^  still  joins  the  left  bank  of  the  river  with  the 
island.  Inscriptions  over  the  arches  state  that  the  bridge  was 
built  by  L.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum,  in*  62  B.C.,  and  restored 
by  M.  LoUius  and  Q.  Lepidus  in  21  b.c.  This  structure  is  the 
one  now  standing,  no  further  restorations  of  importance  having 
been  necessary.  It  is  built  of  tufa  and  peperino  with  traver- 
tine facing,  and  has  two  semicircular  arches,  with  a  smaller 
one  in  the  pier  between.  The  present  parapet  is  modern,  but 
the  original  was  divided  into  panels  by  pilasters  supporting 
four-headed  hermae,  and  connected  by  a  metal  balustrade. 
The  two  hermae  at  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  are  original,  and 
from  them  the  modern  name  is  derived.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  bridge  was  known  as  the  pons  ladaeorom,  as  it  crossed 
the  river  directly  from  the  Ghetto. 

(5)  Pons  Oestius,  the  modern  ponte  di  S.  Bartolomeo.  This 
bridge  leads  from  the  island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitta,  but  its  identification  with  the 
bridge  restored  by  Symmachus  in  370  a.d.  and  thenceforth 
known  as  pons  Oratiani,'  is  certain.  Its  original  construction 
dates  from  the  same  period  as  the  pons  Fabricius,  probably  be- 
tween 72  and  44  b.c,  when  the  Cestii  were  in  close  relation 
with  the  leading  statesmen  of  Rome.  Further  restoration  was 
made  in  the  eleventh  century  and  recently  in  1886-1889.*  Of 
the  three  arches  of  the  present  structure,  the  central  one  alone 
contains  some  of  the  original  material. 

(6)  Pons  Agrippae.  Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this 
bridge  rests  upon  the  inscription  *  on  a  stone  cippus  discovered 
in  1877,  and  upon  the  discovery,  a  dozen  years  later,  of  the 


»  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii.  45;  Porph.  ad,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  36;  CIL.  i.  GOO;  vl.  1305; 
Mitt.  181)1,  135;  Besnier,  L'lle  Tibirine,  94-106. 
2  Pol.  Silvius,  545;  VI L.  vl.  1176;  Besnier,  op.cit.  107-119, 
»  Mitt.  1889,  282-285. 
*  CIL.  vi.  31645. 
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s  of  sunken  piers,'  160  metres  alwve  the  ponte  Siato. 
There  is  no  other  information  in  regard  to  the  building,  pur- 
pose, or  history  of  this  bridge,  but  ita  existence  seems  to  be  aD 
assured  fact. 

(7)  Pons  HeroniamiB.  In  the  Mirabilia  mention  is  made  of 
the  pons  Neronianus,  which  is  further  described,  in  a  later 
edition  of  this  Mirabilia^  as  pons  rnplus  ad  S.  Spiritiim  in 
Saggla.  The  remains  of  its  piers  are  abont  100  metres  below 
the  ponte  S.  Angelo,  and  can  atiU  be  seen  at  low  water.  As 
this  bridge'  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Notifia,  it  must  have  been 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Constantine.  It  connected  the 
campus  Martins  with  the  Vatican  meadows  where  were  the 
gardens  of  Agrippina  and  the  circus  of  Nero,  in  which  that 
emperor  was  especially  fond  of  indulging  in  all  manner  of 
sports  and  orgies,  and  it  was  probably  built  between  60  and 
t>4  A.D.,  to  facilitate  communication  between  this  district  aud 
the  city.     The  later  pons  Aelius  rendered  Nero's  bridge  un- 


(S)  Fona  Aelliu,  the  modern  ponte  S.  Angelo,  This  bridge 
was  built  by  Hadrian'  in  connection  with  his  great  mauso- 
leum, and  finished  in  134  a.v.  It  was  afterward  called  pons 
Hadriam  and  pons  Sancti  Petri'  As  originally  built,*  it  con- 
sisted of  three  main  arches  iu  the  centre,  with  three  smaller 
ones  on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right,  making  eight  in  alL 
Prom  the  central  part,  over  the  three  nmin  arclies,  the  bridge 
sloped  in  each  direction  to  the  bunks,  more  steeply  on  the 
left  than  on  the  right.  The  material  is  peperino  with  traver- 
tine facings.  With  the  exception  of  the  balustrade,  which  was 
mostly  a  restoration  of  the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  structure 
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Itbis  last  ia  still  very  doubtful.  The  name  occurs  ouly  once 
elsewhere,  in  an  fimrrtitio  faltricarum  urbiH  Rniime,  taken 
from  the  Curioaum  and  inserted  in  the  calendar  published  by 
Polemiua  Silvius  in  the  yeiir  448  A.n.  In  the  Mh-abilia  we 
find  mention  of  the  pona  Theodosii,'  —  also  called  pons  MannoreuB 
and  pons  in  ripa  Bomaea,  —  and  to  this  bridge  there  are  several 
references  in  the  letters  of  Symniachns,'  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that,  although  begun  in  381,  it  was  not  finished  until 
387  A.D.  It  was  the  last  of  the  bridges  of  the  city,  and  the 
farthest  down-stream,  as  it  crossed  the  river  under  the  Aven- 
tiue  near  the  Mannorata,  It  was  partially  destroyed  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  completely  in  1484.  The  bases  of  the 
piers  still  esist  beneath  the  level  of  the  river.  The  identi- 
tication  of  this  pons  Theodosii  with  the  pons  Probi  depends 
tipuQ  the  answer  given  to  the  question  whether  or  not  Theo- 
dosius  erected  au  absolutely  new  structure  where  none  had 
previously  existed.  Decisive  evidence  is  lacking,'  and  scholars 
are  quite  equally  diviiled.  If  the  pons  I'robi  ia  not  the  pons 
Theodosii,  then  the  former  name  must  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  other  bridges,  probably  the  iwns  Aemllius,  which  may  have 
been  restored  by  P  rob  us. 

Innla  Tiberina.  — The  island  <  in  the  Tiber  seems  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge  of  which  the  Capitolitie  is  a  part. 
Owing  perhaps  to  the  harder  character  of  its  tufa,  the  river 
did  not  cut  it  away  entirely,  but  divided  and  flowed  on  either 
side.  The  island  thus  formed  is  269  metres  lon^  and  its 
greatest  width  ia  67  metres.  According  to  tradition,'  its  for- 
mation was  due  to  the  great  quantity  of  grain  which  was  cut 
from  the  estates  of  the  Tarquins  in  the  campus  Marlius  after 
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crated  as  its  temeuos.  It  bename  therefure  sacm,  and  did  not 
pass  into  private  possession.  Tlie  island  waa  also  known  as 
iDBnla  Aeacnlapii,'  iusnla  serpentiB  Epidaori,'  and  inter  dnoB  pontes.^ 
The  temple  was  restored,*  probably  about  the  time  when  tlie 
pons  Fabricius  was  built,  and  its  site  is  now  oct^npied  hj  the 
church  of  H.  Bartolomeo.  Home  of  the  columns  of  the  nave 
belonged  probably  to  the  temple  or  to  the  neijjhlwring  porticna. 

Two  other  temples  were  afterward  erected  within  the  origi- 
nal temeuos  of  Aesculapius.  (1)  The  teniple  of  FaanuR,  wliiuh 
was  vowed  in  19t>  aud  dedicated  iu  194  b.c'  It  was  built 
with  money  received  In  fines,  and  is  described  as  prostyle  iu 
form.'  (2)  The  temple  of  Inppiter,  which  was  vowed  by  L. 
Furiua  Purpureo  in  200  b.c,  and  dedicated  January  1, 194.' 
It  is  probable  that  the  cult  here  celebrated  was  that  of  Inppiter 
Veiovis,'  and  that  this  temple  stood  in  some  relation  to  that  of 
luppiter  Veiovis  on  the  Capitoline. 

Besides  these  lliree  temples,  there  was  a  abrine  to  the  river 
god  Tiberinns,"  to  whom  a  sacrifice  was  offered  on  December  8, 
and  an  altar,  or  shrine,  to  Seroo  Sanous '"  or  Dens  Fidins,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  amojig  the  early  Christians  that  Simon 
Magus  was  worshippcMl  here. 

As  a  result  of  the  legend  thnt  the  sergieut  had  been  brought 
by  ship  from  Epidaurus,  the  island  itself  was  made  to  resemble 
a  ship.  A  stone  platform  was  built  round  it,  and  upon  this 
a  wall  was  erected  which  in  shaiie   exactly   reproduced  the 
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sides  of  a  Roman  ship.^  Before  the  great  changes  in  the  river- 
bed caused  by  the  building  of  the  new  embankments,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  travertine  stern  could  still  be  seen  at 
the  east  end  of  the  island.  An  obelisk,  fragments  of  which 
are  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  is  thought  to  have  represented 
the  mast  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  time  when  this 
curious  idea  was  carried  out,  but  the  remains  of  the  walls 
point  to  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  construction  of  the  pons 
Fabricius,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  erection  of  the  two 
stone  bridges  was  part  of  the  same  plan  as  the  building  of  the 
ship. 

Suetonius  *  says  that  sick  slaves  were  brought  to  the  temple 
of  Aesculapius  and  left  there  to  be  cured,  and  in  general  it 
appears  that  there  was  some  attempt  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
the  great  sanitarium  at  Epidaums. 

A  statue  of  Julius  Caesar  'was  erected  on  the  island,  and  we 
know  of  a  vicus  Censoriua}  In  the  middle  ages  the  island  was 
called  insula  Lyoaonia,'  for  some  unknown  reason. 

The  Emporium.  —  The  first  traffic  with  the  seacoast  in  which 
Rome  engaged  was  in  salt,  which  was  brought  by  boat  from 
Ostia  to  the  Salinae,*  or  salt  warehouses  just  outside  the  p>orta 
Trigemina,  and  thence  by  the  via  Salaria^  into  the  interior. 

In  time  other  commodities,  as  wood,  wine,  com,  and  oil,  be- 
gan to  be  imported  by  ship,  and  the  Salinae  formed  the  nucleus 
from  which  was  developed  the  harbor  and  warehouse  system 
of  Rome.  After  the  city  became  a  metropolis  and  goods  of  all 
descriptions  were  imported  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
business  of  this  region  increased  most  remarkably.  Compara- 
tively few  of  the  ships  that  brought  wares  from  over  sea  sailed 
up  to  the  city,  their  cargoes  being  transferred  at  Ostia. 


1  Ann.  (L  1st.  1»)7,  3«9  ff.  «  Claud.  25. 

«  Tao.  Hist.  i.  8(».  <  CIL.  vi.  975.  «  Jordan,  I.  3.  631. 
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Tlie  character  of  the  river  banks  is  such  that  aomething  in 
tlie  way  of  wharves  or  lauding-places  must  have  been  provided 
at  an  early  date  j  but  the  first  record  of  anything  of  this  sort 
is  in  the  year  193  b.c.,'  when  the  aedileship  of  M.  Aemiliua 
Lepidus  and  L.  Aerailius  I'aiihis  was  signalized  by  the  building 
of  the  portions  Aetnilia  beyond  the  porta  Trigemina,  emporio 
ad  Tiberim  luileclo. 

The  term  Emporium'  mentioned  liere  for  the  first  time,  was 
applied  to  the  bank  itself  and  to  the  ground  stretching  back 
from  it  for  some  little  distance,  which  was  used  as  a  landing- 
place,  storehouse,  and  market.  In  the  year  174  b.c,  tliis  open 
Emporium,'  which  extended  down  the  river  from  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  Aventine,  was  paved,  inclosed  with  barriers,  and 
provided  with  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  These  steps  rendered  a  river  wall  necessary,  which  was 
extended  as  the  demands  of  commerce  increased,  until  the 
whole  bank,  for  1  kilometre  down-stream  from  the  porta  Tri- 
gemina, had  bet^n  converted  into  one  long  quay. 

The  name  portos,'  in  its  widest  meaning,  was  applied  to  the 
entire  harbor,  but  it  was  also  applied,  with  limiting  adjectives, 
to  different  sections  of  the  quay,  which  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent kindsof  goods,  as  portosvinarias* and  lignarins*  (perhaps). 
Some  of  these  sections  seem  to  have  been  under  the  control  of 
private  individuals,  and  to  have  been  called  by  their  names,  as 
the  portns  Lioinii,  etc/  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  certain  that 
all  these  sections  of  quay  were  in  this  region. 

Excavations*  carried  on  along  the  river  since  18GS  have 
brought  to  light  fragments  of  the  wall  and  quay  and  of  the 
8t«p6  and  paved  inclines  which  led  down  to  the  water  to  facili- 

■  Uv.xxxv.  10.  12.        <  Gilbert,  HI.  340-243;  Jordan.  I.  1.429^34;  .1. 1TI-1T3. 
»  Uv.  all.  IT.  8;  Jordan,  FIR.  44. 
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tate  unloading,  and  a  few  of  the  stone  corbels,  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  lions'  heads,  which  projected  out  from  the  quay 
and  were  pierced  with  holes  for  mooring-rings.  Part  of  the 
masonry  of  this  quay  is  of  opus  quadratum  and  belongs  to  the 
last  century  of  the  republic,  but  the  greater  portion  is  of 
brickwork  ^  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Under  the  empire,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  import  was 
marble,  and  a  long  stretch  of  quay,  beneath  the  Aventine  and 
above  the  Emporium  proper,  was  devoted  to  its  reception. 
This  part  was  called  the  Marmorata,  a  name  still  preserved  in 
the  via  della  Marmorata.  There  was  also  an  ofSoixia  marmoraria.' 
where  the  stone  was  worked. 

In  the  years  of  1868-1870,  more  than  six  hundred  blocks '  of 
imused  marble  were  found  scattered  over  the  Marmorata  and 
the  Emporium,  some  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Many  of 
them  had  Greek  inscriptions.  Besides  the  Marmorata,  another 
wharf,  built  for  the  landing  of  marbles,  was  discovered  in  1891, 
about  150  metres  above  the  ponte  S.  Angelo.*  This  was  not  a 
quay,  but  a  stone  platform,  26  metres  long  and  14  wide,  pro- 
jecting into  the  river  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The  convenience  of 
having  a  landing-place  for  marble  and  granite  in  the  iipper 
part  of  the  city  is  obvious.  Outside  the  porta  Trigemina  was 
a  column  or  statue  of  L.  Minucius  Augurinus,*  praefectus 
annonae  in  439  B.C.,  erected  by  popular  subscription. 

Navalia.  —  The  Navalia,  or  docks  for  ships  of  war,*  were 
beyond  the  porta  Flimientana  in  the  campus  Martins,  opposite 
the  prata  Quinctia  (p.  508),  just  west  of  the  modern  palazzo 
Farnese.     We  do  not  know  when  they  were  first  constructed, 

1  Ber.  d.  k.  sacks  Gesell  1W8.  137  ff.  «  BC.  1891,  23-36. 

«  Ann.  d.  1st.  1870,  106-2(H ;  NS.  1886,  22. 
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but  it  was  prior  to  3.'t8  b.c.,  for  in  that  year  the  ships  captured 
at  Antium'  were  moored  at  these  docks.  The  mooring  of 
captured  ships  here  cwiitinued  to  be  the  cusUim  for  nearly 
tvo  centuries,  as  those  taken  from  the  Macedonians  were 
also  brought  here  in  Ki".*  lu  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.  the  docks  were  burned,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Greek  architect 
Hcrmodorua.^  lieferences  to  theiu  after  this  date  are  infre- 
quent, but  in  the  sixth  century  Procopius*  speaks  of  them  as 
iy  nitrg  rg  irdAti,  which  probably  means  that  they  were  within 
the  line  of  the  forti  float  ions  of  Aurelian.  The  Navalia  in- 
cluded an  arsenal,  which  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of 
museum,  and  other  buildings  for  various  purposes,  and  must 
have  covered  a  considerable  area.  Whether  ships  were  actu- 
ally built  at  these  docks'  is  a  disputed  point.  In  any  case, 
their  importance  must  have  declined  very  rapidly  after  the 
second  Pnnic  war,  as  it  would  no  longer  have  l>een  necessary 
for  Roman  ships  to  s^l  up  the  river.  In  1J7  b.c.  the  Cartha- 
ginian hostages  were  detained"  in  the  Navalia. 

A  porta  NaTahs,  mentioned  by  Festus,'  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  gate  into  the  inclosure,  but  without  good  reason. 
In  179  B.C.  the  censor  Fulvius  built  a  porticus  extra  porlam 
Trigeminam  fl  aliam  post  navalia  el  adfimiim  Herculia,'  and  on 
fragment  61  of  the  Marble  Plan  is  the  inscription  NAVALEM- 
FER.  .  .  ■  This  evidence,  together  with  the  passage  in  Proco- 
pi»s  already  cited,  and  a  bronze  of  Antoninus  I'ius,*  have  been 
used  in  an  attempt'"  to  prove  the  existence  of  other  earlier 
ducks,  H&vale  inferinB,  just  north  of  the  porta  Trigemina,  and, 
while  this  seems  probable,  no  general  agreement  has  beeu 
reached. 


»  Ur.  vlil.  H. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AQUEDUCTS  AND   SETATERS. 

Kome'i  Water  Supply.  —  Before  the  building  of  the  first 
aqueduct  in  312  b.c,  the  Romans  depended  for  their  water 
supply  upon  the  Tiber  and  upon  wells,  springs,  and  rain  water 
caught  and  stored  in  cisterns.^  The  soil  was  so  rich  in  springs 
and  underground  streams  that  wells  could  be  sunk  successfully 
at  any  point,  and  the  average  depth  necessary  was  only  about 
6  metres.*  Such  wells  (putei)  were  common  from  the  earliest 
period,  and  the  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  (p.  273)  have 
brought  to  light  upward  of  thirty,  some  of  which  date  from 
the  republic.  It  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  water  of  the 
Tiber  itself  was  ever  used  very  extensively  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, although  certain  of  the  popes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
have  left  a  record  of  their  preference  for  this  substantial 
beverage.**  The  word  fotis  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to 
denote,  not  only  natural  springs,  but  also  artificial  fountains. 
Tlie  Notitla  states  that  in  the  fourth  century  there  were  in  the 
city  twelve  hundred  and  twelve  public  fountains,  of  which  the 
great  majority  must  have  been  of  the  artificial  kind.  These 
fountains  were  ordinarily  in  the  form  of  basins  (lacus),  large 
and  small,  or  of  spouting  jets  (saJientes), 

The  most  famous  natural  springs  were  the  following:  fouB 
Oamenamm,*  the  spring  of  the  Muses,  which,  together  with  a 
sacred  grove  and  shrine,  was  in  the  vallis   Egeriae  (p.  432) 

1  Frontinus,  (fe  Aq.  i.  4.        ^  I^tnciani,  Acque,  6.        •  Lanciani,  Acque^  3-4. 
*  Vitr.   viii.  X  1;   Front.  Oe  Aq.  i.  4;  Lanciani,  Acque,  11-13;   Herschel, 
Fronlinus,  131-132;  Jordan,  I.  3.  206-208. 
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ouUide  the  porta  Oapena,  northeast  of  the  via  Appia.  This 
Tallev  is  marked  by  the  via  della  Mola  and  the  brook  Marrana, 
and  the  fountain  itself  is  usually  identified  with  a  spring  near 
the  villa  fonseca.  Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in 
this  region,  and  there  are  several  springs  near  by,  so  that  a 
positive  identification  seems  rather  hazardous.  Fona  Apollinis,' 
tlie  position  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  has  been  identified 
with  a  spring  now  flowing  in  the  villa  Mattel  on  the  Caelian, 
not  far  fi-oin  the  fons  Camenaruin,  aud  also  with  one  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Circus  Maximiis.  Fona  laturnae,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  Roman  springs,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1900  just  behind  the  temple  of  Castor.  Its  site  and 
the  ruins  of  the  lacus  are  described  on  page  214.  Aqua  Meronrii,' 
a  spring  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  those  now  flowing  in 
tbe  gardens  of  the  villa  Mattei.  Its  waters  were  conducted  in 
an  artificial  channel  through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maxinius 
to  the  Cloaca  Sfaxima. 

Among  the  other  springs  mentioned  in  literature,  which 
seem  to  have  had  a  special  claim  to  celebrity,  are  the  Idutolu 
(p.  192)  or  hot  springs  ml  lamim  g'-nimum,  still  a  puzzle  to 
topographers,  and  the  fona  Lnpercalia,*  tbe  earliest  of  all, 
which  gushed  forth  from  the  Lupercal  (j>.  l.TO)  on  the  slope 
of  the  CermaluB.  The  jmrta  Fontinalts  in  the  Servian  wall 
was  named  from  a  spring  which  may  be  that  now  visible  in 
th«  cortile  di  S.  Felice  in  the  via  della  Dateria,  sometimes 
called  the  ai^ua  Funtinulis.*  Beneath  the  Career  on  the  slope 
of  tbe  Capitoline  is  a  spring,  which  perhaps  supplied  the 
Arx  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  city,  and  from  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  Career,  the  Tolliannm,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  {t<dlhi.i  =  '  a  spring'  ?).  This  deriva- 
tion has  lately  been  disputed  (p.  252), 


r«[ip|nni,  Ac'iar.  i:t. 
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Rain  water  was  caught  in  the  oampluvia  of  the  houses,  but 
there  was  probably  less  necessity  for  its  use  in  Borne  than 
in  most  cities.  Many  large  cisterns  (piscinae)  have  been 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  city ;  but  it  is  usually  difficult 
to  tell  whether  they  were  intended  only  for  rain  water,  or 
were  reservoirs  fed  by  small  pipes  from  a  spring  or  aqueduct. 
A  series  of  underground  cisterns  has  been  found  on  the  Pin- 
cian,*  which  were  made  for  the  villa  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones 
and  consist  of  galleries  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles  (p.  482).  All  other  cisterns,  so  far 
discovered,  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Aqueducts.  —  Springs  and  cisterns  must  have  proved  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  rapidly  growing  city,  for  in  312  B.C.  the 
first  of  that  long  series  of  aqueducts  was  constructed  which 
has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
distinctive  features  of  ancient  Rome.*  Our  knowledge  of 
their  history  and  general  administration  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
fortunate  preservation  of  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  the  De 
Aquis  Urbis  Ronuie,  by  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  was 
appointed  curator  aquarum  in  97  a.d.  and  signalized  his  tenure 
of  office  by  a  complete  reform  of  the  system.  This  work  of 
Frontinus  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  many  remains  of  arches, 
channels  (sjyeai^)^  distributing  reservoirs  (castella  aquae),  and 
pipes  of  all  sizes,  which  have  been  preserved. 

The  first  of  these  aqueducts,  the  Appia,'  was  built  in  312  B.C. 
by  the  censors  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  and  C.  Plautius  Ve- 
nox.     It  was  fed  by  springs  situated  east  of  Rome,  780  passus 


1  LaDciani,  Acgue,  29-30. 

*  The  most  aathoritatiYe  works  on  the  water  sapply  and  aqoedocts  of  Rome 
are:  Lanoiani,  /  Commeuiarii  di  Fnmtino  intomo  le  Acque  e  gli  Acquedottif 
Rome,  1880;  Hersohel.  The  Two  Bix>k$  on  the  Water  Supply  of  the  City 
tf  Rome  of  Serf  us  Julius  Froutinut^  Boston.  IHilR;  and  Ashby,  T%e  Builder, 
1908.  37,  (H,  S9.  111.  142,  174,  21X1,  2M:  J  J.  IIW.  i4(>-2»). 

•  Front.  5,  7,  18.  22.  65,  79, 126;  Lanciani,  Acque,  UA&\  Heiacfael.  14^-146. 
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(1153  metres)  to  the  left  of  the  via  CoUatiiia,  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  milestones,  near  the  Aiiio.'  The  channel 
(tpectit)  was  subterranean,  and  entered  the  city  more  than  15 
metres  below  the  surface,  near  the  temple  of  Spes  vetiis,  ad 
Spont  TBterem  (p.  462),  just  inside  the  ]}orta  Praenestina  (&Iag- 
gjore).  Thence  it  ran  along  the  south  slope  of  the  Caeliati, 
across  the  depression  on  the  Aventine,  to  a  point  approximately 
halfway  between  S.  Saba  and  S.  Prisoa;  then,  making  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  northwest,  it  crossed  the  Aventine  and  ended  at 
the  Salinae,  just  outside  the  ^MDrta  Tngcmina.  The  total 
length  of  the  channel  was  11,190  passiiB  (1<!.47  kilometres), 
entirely  underground  except  for  a  distance  of  61)  jiassus  (89 
metres),  where  it  was  carried  on  arches  across  the  via  Appia, 
outside  the  porta  Capeno.  Remains  of  this  specus  have  been 
discovered  at  various  points  on  the  Aventine  along  the  via  di 
S.  Paolo,  especially  in  the  old  quarries  near  S.  Saba,  Augus- 
tus increased  the  amount  of  water  brought  to  the  city  by  this 
aqueduct  by  building  a  branch,  the  aqua  Appia  Augusta,  from 
some  springs  a  little  more  than  1  kilometre  north  of  the  sixth 
milestone  on  the  via  Praenestina.  This  joined  the  old  Appia 
ad  Si>em  veterent.  The  specus  of  this  branch  was  entirely 
subterranean,  and  6,SGU  passus  (9.18  kilometres)  in  length. 

The  Anio  veins'  was  begun  in  1'72  b.c.  by  the  censor 
M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  and  finished  in  270  by  M.  Fulvius 
Flacciis,  who  with  Dentatus  had  been  created  daumvir 
aqw»  jmrdneen'titi.  The  original  cost  was  paid  out  of  spoils 
taken  from  Pyrrhus.  Its  source  was  the  river  Anio,  1  kilo- 
metre above  the  monastery  of  R.  Cosimato  near  Mandela,  17 
kilometres  above  Tivoli.  Its  course  can  be  traced  from  the 
source  to  Gallicano,  but  from  thera  to  Rome  it  is  uncertain. 
This  aqueduct  entered  the  city  ad  Spem  veterem,  at  about  the 
present  ground  level,  struck  the  Servian  wall  and  followed  it 

I  Ct.  however.  BC.  19rw,  a4.»-248;  I'm,  ai3-2.'J2. 

I  Fmat.  G.  T,  9.  IS,  Zl.  03.  aad  treq. ;  CJL.  v1.  Ili43.  23U;  I^uoluil,  Aeque, 
tS-iS;  Herx'bel,  14&-IS0. 
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to  the  porta  Esquilina.  For  part  of  this  distance  it  was  built 
in  the  agger,  and  during  the  modem  building  operations  around 
the  railroad  station  it  was  often  exposed  to  view.  The  specus 
was  subterranean,  except  for  a  distance  of  221  passus  (327 
metres)  outside  the  porta  Praenestina,  where  it  was  carried 
above  ground.  Its  total  length  was  43,000  passus  (63.64 
kilometres).*  At  the  second  milestone  outside  the  city,  a 
branch,  built  by  Augustus  and  called  the  specTiB  OctaviannB,  led 
off  from  the  Anio  vetus  and  ran  toward  the  via  Latina  and 
the  horti  Asiniani,  probably  near  the  porta  Metrovia. 

The  Marcia^  was  begun  in  144  B.C.  by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius 
Rex,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  senate  to  repair  the  two 
existing  aqueducts,  Appia  and  Anio,  and  to  build  a  third,  as 
the  supply  of  water  was  insufficient.  The  completion  of  the 
Marcia  required  five  years,  and  the  water  was  successfully 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  in  140  B.C. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  high-level  aqueducts,  its  source 
being  about  275  metres  above  Rome  in  the  Sabine  mountains. 
This  source  was  two  or  three  —  perhaps  those  known  as  the 
second  and  third  Serena  —  of  a  series  of  eight  springs  which 
extend  along  the  north  side  of  the  Anio,  between  Arsoli  and 
Agosta,  at  the  base  of  monte  della  Pnigna  and  near  the  thirty- 
sixth  milestone  of  the  via  Valeria.  The  water  of  all  these 
springs  is  remarkably  clear  and  cold,  and  the  water  of  the 
aqua  Marcia  was  the  best  brought  into  Rome  in  antiquity.* 

The  course  of  the  Marcia  can  be  traced  from  its  source  to 
Gallicano,  as  it  winds  down  the  hills,  following  the  Anio  to 
Tivoli,  and  then  bending  to  the  south,  crossing  the  valleys  on 
bridges  and  passing  through  the  hills  in  tunnels.  This  part 
of  its  course  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Anio  vetus, 
the  Claudia  and  the  Anio  novus.    At  one  point  a  single  bridge, 

1  Cf.,  however,  CR.  1902,  XM\. 

2  OIL.  vi.  1244-1251 ;  PI.  NH.  xxxvi.  121 ;  Front,  passim;  Lanciani,  Acqw, 
58-81.  8G-102;  Herschel,  ir)0-l(52. 

«  Vitr.  viii.  3.  1 ;  Pi.  NH.  xxxl.  41. 
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tie  pontc  Lupo,  carries  all  four.  From  Gallicano  the  Marci& 
ran  underground  to  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  via  Latina,  and 
thence  to  the  porta  PraeneBtina  oii  arches  which  continued  to 
the  iK)rta  Tiburtina  (porta  &.  Txirenzo),  and  to  the  distributing 
station  on  the  Yiininal. 

Ihe  later  aqueducts,  JuHa  and  Tepula,  ran  on  these  same 
arches  as  far  as  the  porta  Tiburtina,  above  the  specus  of  the 
Marcia,  and  the  stretch  between  this  gate  and  the  porta 
Praeuestina  was  afterward  incorporated  into  the  Aurelian 
wall.  Where  these  arches  began  at  Koihh  Vecchia,  their  ruins 
are  stiU  visible. 

Within  the  city  the  Marcia  was  carried  in  pipes  from  the 
Vimiiial  to  the  C'apitoline.  and  above  ground  to  l!ie  Caellan. 
During  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  branch  called  the  rivuB  Hercnlanens ' 
was  bniU,  which  ran  underground  from  the  main  annediict,  a 
little  south  of  the  porta  Tiburtina,  across  the  Caelian  to  the 
porta  Capena.'  In  the  villa  Wolkonsky  some  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  have  been  found,  eonaisting  of  tufa  blocks  pierced 
with  a  circular  channel,  which  probably  belonged  to  this 
branch."  This  was  extended  by  Trajan  to  the  Aventine.  In 
212  A.i>.  Canicalla  built  another  branch,  the  aqua  Antoniniana,* 
nearly  7  kilometres  long,  from  a  point  near  the  porta  Furba 
(3  kilometres  from  the  porta  8.  Giovanni),  to  carry  water  to 
his  hatha.  This  crossed  the  via  Appia  on  the  so-called  arch 
uf  DruauB  (p.  4^),  and  near  by  are  ruius  of  other  arches.  In 
284  A.D.  IHocletian  restored  the  Marcia;  and  afterward  the 
name  loYia*  waa  applied  either  to  the  whole  aqueduct,  or  to 
the  branch  Antoniniana. 

Augustus  increased  the  volume  of  water  of  the  Marcia  by 
building  a  short  branch*  from  its  head  to  another  spring  about 
1200  metres  farther  from  Rome.     This  additional  supply  was 

"Cf.  Jav.  ili.tl. 
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for  use  in  time  of  drought,  and  could  be  turned  into  the 
Claudia  instead  of  the  Marcia,  if  necessary.  The  total  length 
of  the  Marcia  was  91.3  kilometres.  Its  specus  was  under- 
ground from  its  source  to  the  point  where  it  emerged  at  Boma 
Vecchia,  except  at  a  few  places  where  it  was  carried  across 
valleys  on  arches. 

The  Tepula  *  was  built  in  125  b.c.  by  the  censors  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinus.  It  was  fed  by  volcanic 
springs  in  the  Alban  hills  between  Frascati  and  Bocca  di 
Papa,  2000  passus  (2960  metres)  west  of  the  tenth  milestone 
on  the  via  Latina.  These  springs  are  now  called  the  Sorgenti 
delP  Acqua  Preziosa.  Their  temperature  is  about  63**  Fahren- 
heit, hence  the  name  Tepula.  Until  the  building  of  the  Julia, 
the  Tepula  flowed  in  its  own  channel,  but  its  course  is  wholly 
unknown. 

The  Jidia'  was  built  in  33  b.c.  by  Marcus  Agrippa.  Its 
source  was  2000  passus  (2960  metres)  west  of  the  twelfth  mile- 
stone on  the  via  Latina,  3  kilometres  farther  up  the  Alban 
hills  toward  Rocca  di  Papa  than  that  of  the  Tepula.  The 
springs  are  now  called  II  Fontanile  degli  Squarciarelli  di 
Grotta  Ferrata.  About  16  kilometres  from  the  city,  Agrippa 
caused  the  waters  of  the  Tepula  and  Julia  to  unite  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  three,  and  they  flowed  in  one  specus  for 
nearly  7  kilometres.  The  resultant  temperature  of  the  mix- 
ture was  about  53°.  At  the  sixth  milestone  this  aqueduct  was 
again  divided  into  two  channels,  —  one  having  three  times  the 
capacity  of  the  other,  —  and  so  brought  to  the  city.  The  point 
of  division  was  close  to  the  Marcia  where  it  emerged  from  its 
subterranean  specus,  and  all  three  aqueducts  were  conducted 
thence  to  the  city  on  the  same  arches.  The  line  may  easily  be 
traced,  for  the  piers  of  the  original  arches  now  serve  as  founda- 

• 

1  Front.  8,9,  19,  68-69,  and  passim:  Lanciani,  AcqueySl-^,  86-98,  101-102; 
Herschel,  1(k}-164. 

2  Front. 9,  18-19,  69,  76,  83,  and  passim;  Lanciani,  Acque,  83-98,  102-103  ; 
Herschel,  164-170, 
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I  for  the  aoqna  Felioe,  wliicli  was  constructed  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  length  of  the  channel  of  the  Tepula  is 
estimated  at  17.7-15  kilometres;  that  of  the  Julia  is  stated  to 
have  been  15,426  passus  (22.S3  kilometres). 

From  the  porta  Tiburtina,  the  Marcia  and  Tepula  were  car- 
ried to  the  main  distributing  station  on  the  site  of  the  present 
treasury  building,  with  a  branch  leading  off  to  another  station 
nenr  the  porta  Viminalis.  The  Julia  brani'hed  otf  near  the 
porta  Tiburtina  and  was  carried  to  the  Esquiline,  where  in 
the  piazza  V^ittorio  Emauuele  can  still  be  seen  the  remains  of 
the  castellum  built  by  Alexander  Severus  (p.  463),  8ome 
of  the  piers  of  this  branch  are  still  standing  in  the  piazza 
Gnglielmo  Pepe,  and  the  foundations  of  others  have  been 
found  during  excavations  in  the  neighborhood.  Kfost  of  those 
now  standing  measure  2.90  by  2.95  metres  at  the  base. 

The  Tlrgo'  was  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths  iu  the 
campus  Martius,  and  was  finished  June  9,  19  b.c.  Its  source 
was  several  springs  near  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  via  Colla- 
tina,  and  near  the  present  railroad  station  of  Salone.  It  is  said 
tJiat  the  name  Vii^o  was  given  to  this  aqueduct  because  its 
source  was  pointed  out  to  the  soldiers  by  a  girl.  As  the  springs 
were  in  a  swampy  region,  their  waters  were  first  collected  in  a 
stone  basin,  part  of  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  course  of 
the  aqueduct  was  toward  the  porta  Praeucstina,  like  so  many  of 
the  others;  but  about  1  kilometre  from  this  gate,  it  bent 
sharply  and  ran  north  for  some  distance,  entering  the  city 
under  the  villa  Medici  on  the  Piucian.  The  first  piscina  was 
just  east  of  the  piazza  di  Spagna.  Thence  it  was  conducted  to 
the  baths  of  Agrippa.  The  Virgo  was  restored  by  Claudius  in 
62  A,i>.  and  is  now  in  use,  haviiig  been  rebuilt  by  Pius  V  in 
li>70.  At  various  points  in  the  city  portions  of  the  original 
stnictnre  still  remain,*  as  in  the  garden  of  the  palazzo  Castel- 

'Front.  10,  IS,  23.  TO,  and  paosJin  :  P].  ffH.xxxH-< ;  xxxrl.lZI;  Dlo  Ca^. 
liT.n  ;  CIl.v\.  13S2-1251;  LanHani,  Jcjue,  iaO-l;»  ;  Hem'hel,  170-172. 
*BV.  1881,GI-«T;  1883,6-7,  51-52;  Mill.  I88H.  2iJ9. 
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lani,  at  No.  12  via  Nazareno  (p.  480),  and  in  the  court  of  the 
palazzo  Sciarra.  The  length  of  the  Virgo  was  14,105  passus 
(20.88  kilometres),  of  which  12,865  passus  (19  kilometres)  were 
underground.  Of  the  part  above  ground,  not  quite  half  was  on 
masonry  substructures,  and  700  passus  (1036  metres)  on  arches, 
for  the  most  part  within  the  city  limits. 

The  Alsietina,^  or  Augusta,  was  built  by  Augustus  about 
10  A.D.,  to  supply  his  naumachia  (p.  513)  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber.  Its  source  was  the  lacus  Alsietinus,  the  modern 
lake  Martignauo,  33  kilometres  from  Rome.  The  water  was 
worthless  for  drinking  pui'|>oses,  and  was  only  so  used  in 
time  of  drought.  No  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have  been 
found,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one  inscription.*  Its 
length  was  22,172  passus  (32.8  kilometres). 

The  Claudia*  was  begun  in  38  a.d.  by  Caligula,  and  finished 
in  52  by  Claudius.  This  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
Roman  aqueducts,  although  not  as  long  as  the  Anio  novus  or 
the  Marcia.  Its  sources  were  three  of  the  springs  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  near  those  of  the  Marcia,  and  its  course  was  down 
this  valley  to  Tivoli,  and  round  monte  Ripoli  to  a  point  near 
Gallicano,  following  closely  the  line  of  the  Anio  vetus.  Thence 
it  skirted  the  hills  to  a  point  below  Frascati,  and  crossed  the 
Campagna  to  the  distributing  station  ad  Spent  veterem.  Domi- 
tian  shortened  the  course  by  cutting  a  tunnel,  5  kilometres  long, 
through  monte  Affliano.  From  the  springs  to  the  point  (Le 
Capannelle)  about  12  kilometres  from  Rome  where  the  specus 
finally  emerged,  the  channel  was  subterranean,  except  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  mountains  where  it  was  carried  across  deep  val- 
leys on  arches.  Where  this  subterranean  specus  ended,  —  intra 
septhiium  viiliarium,  —  a  small  reservoir  was  erected,  and  from 
here  the  Claudia  ran  above  ground  for  1  kilometre  on  substruc- 

1  Front.  11,  18,  22,  71,  83;  I^ndani,  Acque,  130-132;  Herechel,  173-175. 
a  Mitt.  1889,  289. 

8  Front,  passim  ;  CIL.  vi.  125«)-1250.  [W^.  Cf.  Tac.  Ann,  xi.  13;  xiv.  22; 
Lauciani,  Acque,  13;M 37, 144-162;  Herechel,  175-183. 
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tures,  and  fur  about  10  kilometres  on  the  most  inag:iiiticent 
arches  to  be  found  near  Rome.  Th^y  have  ait  avera^'e  span  uf 
5.5  metres  and  a  thickness  at  the  crown  uf  nearly  1  metre. 
The  piers  are  about  2.4  metres  thick  in  elevation,  and  the 
height  of  the  whole  structure  is  more  thaa  27  metres.  The 
original  construction  of  this  aqueduct  must  have  Ijcen  very 
faulty,  for  after  ten  years  it  fell  into  disuse  and  was  afterward 
restored  by  Vespasian,'  and  ten  years  later  by  Titus.  For  300 
metres  south  from  the  porta  Praeuestina,  these  arches  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Aurelian  wall. 

From  the  eastelium,  250  metres  northwest  of  the  porta 
Praenestina,  the  water  of  this  aqueduct  was  distributed  through- 
out the  city  in  pipes.  Nero  built  a  branch  specus  from  the 
angle  near  the  porta  Praenestina  to  the  great  buildings  of 
Claudius  on  the  Caelian.  This  branch  was  over  2  kilometres 
long,  and  was  carried  on  arches, — the  arena  OaelBmontam  or 
Reroniani,* — some  of  which,  as  afterwai'd  restored,  aie  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  brickwork  in  the  city.  These  arches 
have  a  span  of  7.75  metres,  and  the  piers  are  2.30  by  2.10 
metres  in  thickness  and  Iti  metres  high.  Domitian  carried 
the  water  of  the  Claudia  from  the  Cuelian  to  the  Palatine 
by  means  of  a  lead  siphon  30  centimetres  in  diameter.  This 
Sevems  repUced  by  a  line  of  arches  across  the  intervening 
valley,  43  metres  high  in  the  centre  and  430  metres  long, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible.  The  length  of  the  Clau- 
dia vas  46,406  pasaus  (C8.7  kilometres),'  of  which  53.<J  kil- 
ometres were  underground.  Some  ruins  of  the  eastelium  of 
the  Claudia  and  Anio  novus  have  been  found  near  the  three 
arches  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

The  Anio  iiotiu  *  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the  Claudia. 
•■  was    the    river  Anio   at  Subiaco,  uear  the    forty- 

1  CIL.  Tl.  rJST-VXS.  ■  CIl..  t1.  Vim  ;  LanKitml,  Arqiie,  153-163. 

•  C'f.,  liowovpr.  CIL.  vi.  I23B  =  45.00II  passua. 

•  Fnml.  poffiim  :  PI.  Ml.  ixivl.  Va ;  CIL.  vi.  laSB;  U.  4031 ;  UDcioal, 
jlftf  W,  laS-IUS;  Heravhel,  ItM-ltil. 
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second  milestone  on  the  via.  Si'.h]i^cBnsiE,  but  this  water  was 
frequently  niiiddy  and  unfit  to  d^irrt..  A.  piscina  limaTia,  or 
basin  in  which  the  mud  might  be  deposited,  was  therefore 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  a^iueUiut,  _ and  four  miles 
below  this  point,  a  small  auxiliary  9trtwn,.the  nvnt  Hercn- 
luwu  (cf.  p.  95),  was  admitted  into  the  njain  ^pecus.  Tra- 
jan   improved  the  quality  of  tlie  watec   mure   effuctively  by 


Fio.  in.  —  The  Jusptii 


drawing  it  from  one  of  the  three  lakes  above  Subiaco,  whieh 
Xero  had  constructed  by  building  a  dam  across  the  Auio, 
close  by  his  famous  villa. 

The  Anio  novns  paralleled  the  Claudia  throughout  ita 
course  to  Le  Capaunelle,  where  both  emerged  from  the 
ground.  From  here  the  Anio  novua  was  carried  on  the  Clan- 
diau  arches  above  the  sjiecus  of  the  Claudia  to  the  castellum, 
where  the  water  of  the  two  was  mixed  before  !>eing  dis- 
tributed.   The  length  of  its  specus  was  58,700  pasans  (86,8 
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kilometres),  49,300  passUb .  (72.9  kilometres)  being  under- 
groun<L  •*••,'* 

The  TnuAna'  was  "built  by  Trajan  in  109  a.d.,  to  snpplj 
region  XIV,  traps' »Til)6nm,  with  drinking  water,  as  the 
Alsietina  was  unfit  for  that  purpose.  Its  sources  were  sev- 
eral springs' lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  lacos  Saba- 
tinus,  the  inodl^m  lake  Bracciano,  in  the  district  between 
Oriolo  -Bc^^aho  and  the  lake.  The  water  was  collected  at 
a  poinV  near  Vicarello,  where  the  aqueduct  proper  b^;an. 
lU  length  from  this  point  to  Rome  was  57.7  kilometres. 
(pfae'«pecus  was  wholly  subterranean,  and  terminated  on  the 
danieulum  in  a  castellum,  which  is  represented  on  coins*  of 
Trajan.  During  the  later  empire  it  supplied  motive  power 
for  mills*  which  were  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hilL  This 
aqueduct  was  injured  in  537  a.d.  by  the  Gothic  general, 
Vitiges,  restored  by  Belisarius,  and  afterward  by  several  of 
the  popes.  In  1611  Paul  V  restored  it  again,  increased  its 
volume  by  admitting  the  water  of  lake  Bracciano  itself,  and 
built  the  famous  Fontana  Paulina  on  the  site  of  the  original 
castellum.     It  is  now  called  the  aoqna  Paola. 

The  Alexandrina  ^  was  built  in  226  a.d.  bv  Alexander  Sevenis 
to  supply  his  baths  in  the  campus  Martins.  The  springs 
which  fed  this  aqu<iduct,  and  which  partially  supply  the 
mwlern  atMjua  P>lice,  are  situated  east  of  monte  Falcone  on 
the  via  Praenestina,  between  (Jabii  and  lake  Regillus,  and 
al)out  20  kilometres  from  Rome.  The  total  length  of  the 
channel  was  22  kilometres.  In  1585  Sixtus  V  built  the  acqua 
Felice  in  the  same  region  and  along  nearly  the  same  line. 
There  are  many  remains  of  the  original  Alexandrina  up  to  a 
point  3  kilometres  from  the  city,  but  from  there  its  course 
cannot  he  traced  accurately.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
a  piscina,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  in  what  was 


1  OIL.  vi.  I'JtiO:  Pol.  Silv.  545-544;;  I^inciani,  Argue,  1(J2-1(>8. 

2  CohcMj,  Trni.  li()-25.  »  Procop.  BpU.  doth.  i.  19. 
^Lamprid.  VU.  Alex.  25;  Pol.  Silv.  545-^4G ;  I^nciani,  ulcgu€,  168-177 
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formerly  the  vigna  Conti,  between  the  porta  Maggiore  and 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  belonged  to  this  aqueduct.  According 
to  measurements '  taken  in  the  seventeenth  century,  more  than 
a  third  (9.7  kilometres)  of  its  channel  was  above  ground.  Its 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  acqua  Bollicante  on 
the  via  Praenestina. 

Of  the  other  aqueducts'  mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Cata- 
logue —  Annia,  Attica,  Herculea,  Caerulea,  Augustea,  Ciminia, 
Aurelia,  Damnata,  and  Severiana — nothing  certain  is  known, 
but  they  were  probably  branches,  mostly  outside  the  city,  or 
else  these  names  were  corruptions  of  earlier  forms,  as  Herculea 
for  rivus  Herculaneus.  Two  others,  Dotraciana  and  Dnisia,' 
are  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  two,  the  Piuciana*  and  Conclusa,* 
occur  in  inscriptions. 

The  estimates  which  are  usually  given  of  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  to  Rome  by  these  aqueducts  have  been  very 
greatly  exaggerated.*^  They  are  based  upon  statements  of 
Frontinus,  but  these  involve  many  unknown  factors,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  the  value  of  his  unit,  the  quinaria, 
with  anything  like  exactness. 

The  Sewers.  —  The  sewerage  system'  of  Rome  conformed  to 
the  natural  lines  of  drainage,  and  fell  therefore  into  three 
divisions.  The  northern  division  comprised  the  campus 
Martins,  the  Pincian,  and  the  north  and  west  slopes  of  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  The  principal  stream  of  this 
section,  the  Petronia  amnis  (p.  19),  and  other  less  important 
water  courses,  came  down  from  the  hills  and  emptied  into  the 


1  Lanciani,  Acque,  176. 

a  Jordan,  I.  1.  47^^80;  II.  223-225;  GUbert,  UI.  277;  Richter,  Top.a  381. 

»  Pol.  Silv.  545^546. 

*  OIL,  XV.  7259;  Lanciani,  Acque,  225  n.  «  BC,  1880,  66. 

•Cf.  Herschel,  200-215;  and  Morgan,  Water  Suppfy  of  Ancient  Rome, 
TraMactions  of  Am.  Phil.  Asfoc.  1902,  30-37,  and  literature  there  cited. 

'Narducci,  Sulla  Fognatura  della  Citta  di  Roma,  Rome,  1889;  Borsari, 
Topogr<\/ia  di  Roma  Antica,  90-96;  Jordan,  1. 1. 441--I62;  GUbert,  II.  410-415.' 
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swamps  of  the  campus.  The  central  divisioQ  comprised  the 
south  and  eaat  slopes  of  the  Capitoline  and  Qiiirinal,  the  Vimi- 
nal,  the  north  and  west  slojies  of  the  Palatine,  the  Forum,  and 
the  Velabrum,  —  a.  section  drained  by  the  brook  (p.  18)  which 
came  down  through  the  Subura.  The  third  diviiiion  comprised 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  drained  mainly  by  the  streams 
on  either  side  of  the  Caelian,  which  united  at  the  east  end  of 
the  vallis  Murcia.  In  each  uf  these  divisions  there  was  prob- 
ably one  principal  collecting  sewer,  into  which  others  emptied. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  artificial 
drain^e  date  from  the  regal  period.  The  iirst  part  of  the 
city  to  be  drained  was  the  Forum  valley,  and  later,  as  the  city 
.grew  iu  that  direction,  the  Subura  and  the  slopes  of  the  Quiri- 
Bal,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Eaquiline.  The  system  was  devel- 
oped with  considerable  rapidity,  and  the  statement  made  by 
Livy,  that  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  the  city  was  rebuilt 
BO  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  existing  sewers,  is  probably 
true.  After  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  aqueduct,  renewed  activity  was  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  sewers,  and  almost  none  of  the  existing 
remains  are  of  earlier  date. 

The  rapid  growth  in  population  during  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  the  empire,  the  construction  of  the  great  baths  and 
nev  aqueducts,  together  with  the  countless  small  baths  and 
public  fountains,  and  such  enormous  buildings  as  the  Colosseum 
and  Circus  Maximus,  necessitated  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  provision  for  drainage.  The  system  became  so  elaborate 
that  the  city  was  called  ki/is  peiisilis  sublei^ve  naviyata.^  Re- 
mains* of  this  great  system  have  been  found  everywhere 
throughout  the  city.  In  some  cases  the  old  channels  have 
been  worked  into  the  modern  sewers,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
old  sewers  themselves  are  in  actual  use.  It  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion here  to  Uo  more  than  speak  briefly  of  the  matter. 


t,  111,391-392;  Nardiic 
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remains  of  republican  sewers  have  been  found  in  the  Corso 
near  S.  Carlo  and  in  the  via  del  Semiuario.  Remains  of  the 
sewers  built  by  Agrippa  and  restored  by  Hadrian  have  been 
discovered  round  the  Torre  Argentina  and  the  Pantheon, 
those  of  the  Antonines  in  the  piazza  di  Pietra,  and  some  of  a 
later  date  round  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

The  main  sewer  of  the  south  section  of  the  city  began  in 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  following  a  stream,  perhaps  the 
Nodinus,'  and,  passing  through  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Caelian,  united  with  the  Marrana  (p.  18).  This 
brook,  which  had  flowed  in  an  irregular  course  through  the 
Circus  Maximus,  was  converted  into  a  straight  sewer,  which 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  at  the  west  end  of  the  circus  and 
emptied  into  the  Tiber  about  50  metres  below  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Its  channel  *  has  been  found  at  various  points, 
especially  at  the  west  end  of  the  circus  at  the  corner  of  the 
via  della  Salara  and  the  via  della  Greca,  in  the  piazza  and  via 
di  S.  Gregorio,  and  under  the  arch  of  Constantine.  In  the 
via  della  Greca  the  specus  of  the  sewer  is  10. 50  metres  below 
the  present  level.  It  is  built  of  tufa  and  vaulted,  is  3.40 
metres  in  height,  and  into  it  open  two  smaller  sewers,  one 
1.10  metres  and  the  other  0.86  metre  in  height,  dating  from 
the  third  century  n.c.  At  a  depth  of  2.89  metres  beneath 
the  modern  pavement  of  the  via  di  S.  Gregorio  is  the  pave- 
ment of  an  ancient  street  of  the  later  empire  (p.  322),  and  about 
5  metres  below  this  is  a  much  earlier  street.  Just  beneath  the 
pavement  of  this  lower  street  is  the  top  of  the  channel  of  this 
sewer,  which  near  the  arch  of  Constantine  is  1.80  metres  high 
and  1.40  wide,  with  a  vaulted  tufa  roof  (Fig.  67). 

The  Cloaca  Maxima.  —  According  to  tradition,"  this  sewer 
was  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  to  drain  the  Forum. 
Beginning  in  the  Argiletuui,  where  it  collected  the  waters  of 

1  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  \'i\.  52. 

«  Narducci,  op.  cU.  Gl-63;  BC  1892,  279-282. 

»  Uv.  i.  38,  66;  Dionys.  Hi.  67. 
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the  Esquiline,  the  Viminal,  and  the 
Quirinal,  it  flowed  through  the  Forum 

"1^-  l*X 

and  the  Velabrum  to  the  Tiber.    The 
upper  part  was  the  line  of  a  natural 
watercourse,  probably  the  Spiuon,  and 

m^ 

it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  first 

regulation  of  it3  flow,  and  perhaps 

ms&Sn 

the  piotectiou  of  its  banks  by  walls, 

dated  from  the  regal  period.     Of  the 

4 

existing  sewer,   however,  the  oldest 

m 

3 

s 

part  is  not  earlier  than  the  third  cen- 

■ 

tury  B.C.,  while  some  of  it  c-onsists  of 

■ 

restorations  of  imperial   times.     Its 

■ 

1 

earlier  form,  therefore,  is  only  a  mat- 

■ 

ter  of  conjecture. 

■ 

R 

The   Cloaca  Maxima'   proper  ap- 

■ 

k 

pears  to  have  begun  at  a  point  near 

■ 

H 

the  northwest  corner  of  the  forum  of 

w 

S 

Augustus,  in  the  via  di   Torre  dei 

5 

Conti.     Its   extreme  crookedness   is 

g 

explained  principally  by  the  fact  that 

s 

it  represents  the  natural  course  of  the 

H 

stream  ;  but  at  some  points,  its  line 

H 

_!; 

seems  to  bave  been  changed  during 

^^ 

■^ 

the  empire,  on  account  of  the  erection 

^K 

£ 

of  buildings.     This  apparent  condi- 

^H 

tion    is  sometimes    very   perplexing. 

^H 

"v  -^ 

For  instance,  the  tend  in  the  cloaca 

^H 

\  JMJ 

in  the  via  della  Croce  Bianca  seems 

^H 

to  have  been  necessitated  by  the  erec- 

^H 

tion  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (p.  283), 

1 

not  earlier  than  90  a.d.,  and  yet  this 

I  N«rfu«i.  op.  <■.(.  3it-«l:   AMikt  Dtvk. 

^ajji^j 

iHiilfr.  i.  %Wi».  pi.  37 ;   flC.  I8W,  B6-lMi  HUt. 

l(«)l,S6-«8. 
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portion  of  the  work  seems  to  be  earlier  than  the  part  nearer 
the  Forum.  This  whole  section,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
Forum,  is  about  200  metres  long,  and  exhibits  two  forms 
of  construction.  From  the  beginning  to  the  via  Alessandrina, 
it  is  built  entirely  of  blocks  of  peperino,  laid  without  mor- 
tar,  vaulted,  and  paved  with  pentagonal  blocks  of  lava,  —  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  republican  cloaca.  Between  the  via 
Alessandrina  and  the  Forum,  the  side  walls  of  the  sewer  are 
of  peperino,  but  the  roof  is  of  brick-faced  concrete.  The  specus 
is  here  4.20  metres  high  and  3.20  wide.  Eight  smaller  sewers 
empty  into  this  section  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  near  its 
beginning  the  main  sewer  from  the  Quirinal  flowed  into  it 
from  the  north. 

Between  the  Forum*  and  the  river,  the  best  view  of  the 
sewer  can  be  had  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 
The  larger  part  of  this  section  belongs  to  the  republican 
period,  with  restorations  of  later  times.  The  mouth  of  the 
sewer,  4.50  metres  wide  and  3.30  high,  is  close  to  the  round 
temple  (p.  401)  in  the  forum  Boarium. 

1  For  a  description  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Forum, 
seep.  271. 
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"WALLS,   GATES,  AND  ROADS. 

The  Walls  of  the  Palatine.  —  Current  views  in  regard  to  the 
early  fortifications  of  Rome  have  been  considerably  modified 
in  recent  years,  and  of  the  existing  remains  of  walls  only  a 
very  small  part,  if  any,  can  be  assigned  to  the  regal  period. 
Probably  the  oldest  fragment  now  visible  on  the  Palatine  is  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  hill  (A:,  Fig.  17)  where  two  small 
sections  of  opus  quadratum,  one  of  seven  courses  and  one  of 
four,  are  in  situ.  The  stone  is  a  gray-green  tufa,  known  as 
cappellacciOf  and  the  blocks  vary  in  size  somewhat,  those  in 
one  section  measuring  0.60-0.77  metre  in  length,  0.25-0.27  in 
height,  and  0.25-0.40  in  depth,  while  those  in  the  other  sec- 
tion measure  only  0.35  metre  in  length,  and  0.30  in  height. 
The  finish  is  not  perfect,  and  no  mortar  or  cement  is  employed. 
Two  courses  of  stretchers  appear  to  alternate  with  one  of 
headers.  This  wall  has  been  assigned  by  some '  to  the  pre- 
Servian  period ;  by  others  *  to  the  end  of  the  regal  period,  as  it 
corresponds  so  closely  to  the  masonry  in  the  foundations  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  (p.  297)  that  were  un- 
doubtedly laid  by  the  last  Tarquin ;  and  by  still  others  *  to  a 
somewhat  later  date  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  In  any  case  it 
seems  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was,  if  not  the 
original,  at  least  a  restoration  of  the  original  Palatine  wall, 
after  this  had  passed  the  earliest  stage  of  a  mere  rampart  of 
earth.     The  method  of  construction  employed  in  this,  as  well 

1  Jordan,  I.  3.  37. 

«  Delbriick.  Der  ApoUotempel  au/dem  Marsfeld,  Rome,  1903,  13-14. 

«  Mon,  d.  Lincei,  xv.  787-788. 
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as  in  the  later  walls,  is  that  oiilinarilj  foiiod  io  central  Italy 
at  the  same  period.  At  about  twMhirtls  uf  the  distant'e  from 
base  to  summit,  an  artificial  shelf  was  cut  into  the  slope,  and 
the  cliff  above  scarped  oGF,  On  this  ledge,  and  backing  against 
the  olilf,  the  wall  was  erected,  usually  projecting  high  enough 
above  the  summit  to  form  a  breastwork.  Where  tlie  cliff  was 
quite  vertical,  nothing  more  than  a  breastwork  was  needed. 

Outside  of  this  earlier  wall,  at  a  distance  of  0.75  metre,  and 
covering  it  completely,  was  a  later  wall,  of  which  some  re- 
mains exist  at  various  points  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of 
the  hill.  The  material  of  this  wall  is  a  friable  brown  tufa, 
quarried  ou  the  spot,  and  cut  into  blocks  about  two  Roman 
feet  in  height  and  width  (0.59-O.CO  metre),  and  from  1  to  1.5 
nietreii  in  length.  On  these  blocks  are  masons'  marks,  and 
the  workmanship  is  much  more  careful  than  in  the  earlier  wall. 
When  tile  slopes  of  ihe  I'alatine  were  built  over  in  later  times 
with  the  enormous  substructures  of  the  imperial  palat^e  above, 
and  with  rows  of  barriicks  and  storerooms,  the  wall  itself  was 
either  destroyed  or  covered  up.  It  was  evidently  built  to  re- 
place the  eai'lier  wall  when  stronger  fortifications  were  needed. 
Its  Btmctiire  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  of  the  lat«r  Ser- 
vian wall  (see  below),  and  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  gen- 
eral ]>ei'iod,  either  that  immediately  following  the  Gallic 
invasion,  or  a  somewhat  earlier  date  in  the  fifth  century.  The 
latt«r  is  the  more  probable,  for  after  390  B.r.,  when  the  magnifi- 
cent structure  of  the  city  wall  was  in  process  of  being  com- 
pleted, it  is  difhcnlt  to  understand  why  the  Palatine  should 
have  been  so  strongly  fortified. 


OatM.  —  As  Etruscan  ritual  required  (p.  37),  three  gates 
gave  access  tn  the  Palatine  city,  the  porta  Mngonia  or  Cattle- 
gate,  which  stood  near  the  arch  of  Titus,  but  of  which  it  is  im- 
t>n«sible  to  indicate  the  exact  site;  (lie  porta  Bomanola  (pp.  37, 
3S)  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  probably  where  the  clivus 
Viotohae  began  its  ascent  to  the  Nova  via ;  and  a  third,  un- 
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known  by  name,  which  was  probably  on  the  southern  side, 
in  connection  with  the  approach  to  the  hill  by  the  scalae  Caci. 
These  gates  undoubtedly  maintained  their  original  position  as 
long  as  the  walls  themselves,  but  all  traces  of  them  have  been 
completely  obliterated. 

The  Wall  of  Servius.*  —  During  the  last  sixty  years,  con- 
siderable portions  of  this  great  fortification  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  then  destroyed.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
during  the  vast  improvements  carried  on  in  the  eastern  quar- 
ter of  the  city,  when  almost  the  whole  line  of  the  agger  was 
uncovered.  Of  the  wall  of  this  agger,  the  largest  portions 
still  standing  are  in  the  yard  of  the  freight  station  and  in  the 
piazza  Fanti.  Of  the  rest  of  the  wall,  the  most  extensive 
remains  are  on  the  Aventine. 

In  diiferent  parts  of  the  city  different  methods  of  construc- 
tion were  followed,  which  depended  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground  traversed.  Where  the  wall  followed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  —  as  it  did  for  most  of  the  distance  except  between 
the  porta  CoUina  and  the  porta  Esquilina  and  along  the  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  —  the  method  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Palatine 
wall  just  described.  On  a  ledge  cut  in  the  slope,  and  against 
the  scarped  side  of  the  hill,  are  laid  blocks  of  brown  tufa  in 
alternate  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers,  a  method  known  to 
the  Romans  as  emplecton,  without  mortar.  The  edges  of  the 
stone  are  carefully  worked,  and  the  blocks  are  very  regular, 
measuring  about  l.oO  metres  in  length,  by  0.62  in  width,  and 
from  0.«5  to  0.59  in  height.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  varies 
from  2  to  3.5  metres.  This  is  illustrated  (Fig.  12)  in  the  ruins* 
in  the  via  di  porta  S.  Paolo  on  the  Aventine,  where,  however, 
the  existing  arch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  original  wall. 
This  same  kind  of  masonry  is  also  employed  in  the  outer  wall 


1  See  p.  45,  Note  2. 

3  Ann,  d.  1st,  1871,  81  ff . ;  ifo/i.  d,  ht.  1871. 11 ;  Merlin,  VAv^ntin,  U6, 190. 
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Km  the  agger,  and  ia  the  most  characteristic  of  the  whole  forti- 
f  fication  in  its  liaal  shape. 

A  second  kind  of  masonry,  which  has  been  fntind  at  v 


Pw.  la.  — Thb  Wall 


^nta  along  the  uorthweal  slope  of  the  Qnirinal,  is  illustrated 

ftb)r  a  section  (Fig.  13)  excavated  in  1909  at  the  head  of  the  via 

lelle  Finanze.'     This  section  is  35  metres  long,  ami  of  varying 

>yS.  IBQT,  an-OSlO;  laOS,  IMH,  asa ;  IWO,  •£il-'£U;  BC  19W,  ii«-iai. 
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height,  from  nine  to  seveuteeii  cuurses  being  pivserved.  The 
wall  is  built  in  a  somewhat  irregular  empleclon,  uf  blocks  of 
giay-greeii   tufa,  0.55-0.60  uietie  wide,  0.20-0.27   high,  and 


O.SO-U.'JO  lunj^.  it  atauds  on  the  ii.itivu  i-ui;k,  and  the  lower 
courses,  which  were  covered  up,  are  roughly  bos.sed,  while  those 
above  are  carefully  finished.  The  upper  courses  are  also  laid 
with  a  slight  batter.  Against  the  bai:k  of  thia  wall  was  an 
embankment,  and  perhaps  an  inner  retaining  wall. 

Where  there  was  an  embankment  of  any  sort  behind  the 
outer  wall,  the  style  of  fortification  approximated  slightly  to 
that  employed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  between  the 
jiorta  Collina  and  the  porta  Esquilina,  where  the  line  of  the 
wall  crossed  the  plateau.  This  was  a  combination  of  trench, 
embankment,  and  wall,  and  was  called  an  agger-  A  very  large 
part  of  this  agger  was  di-woTered'  in  the  years  1876-1879,  and 

I  BC.  1874,  ilat-ltU;  ISTfi,  I3"J-133,  lTI-172. 
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,  during  the  building  of  the  railroad  station  and 
e  laying  out  of  the  new  quarters  on  the  Esquiline  and  Vimi- 
i.  The  description  of  Uiuuysiita '  was  bornf  out  by  Uiese 
kxcavations.  A  trench  was  dug,  30  Kumaii  feet  deep  and 
ride,  and  the  earth,  thruwn  up  oti  the  Inside,  formed 
I  eiubaukment  of  correspouding  magnitude,  the  agger  proper. 
.  supporting  wall  of  opus  ipiadratum  was  then  built  from 
I  bottom  of  the  trench  to  the  top  of  thia  agger,  and  a 
md  but  lower  wall  on  the  inside.  A  paved  road  ran  round 
',  just  within  this  inner  wall,  and  also  oue  on  the  outer 
B  of  t!ie  trpiich.  The  average  thickness  of  the  wain  wall 
8  About  'A.I  metres,  that  of  the  wall  and  the  i^ger  together 
s  of  15  metres,  and  the  total  length  about  1300  metres. 
)  best  preserved  remains  of  the  walls  of  this  agger  are  in 
lie  freight  yard  of  the  railroad  station,  although  all  traces  of 
Bie  agger  itself  have  disappeared.  The  outer  wall  is  the  char- 
Mristic  opus  quadratum  of  brown  tufa.'  Fifteen  metres  be- 
1  it  are  the  remains  of  the  inner  retaining  wall,  consisting 
I  courses  of  gray-green  tufa,  cut  in  blocks  measuriug 
0.27-0.30  by  O.CO  by  0.75-0.90  metre  when  laid  in  stretchers, 
and  somewhat  less  in  length  when  laid  as  headers.  This  inner 
wall  is  very  similar  to  that  used  as  an  outer  wall  in  the  section 
OD  the  Quirinal  just  described.  Neither  the  inner  nor  outer 
walls  were  integral  parts  of  the  original  agger. 

What  method,  if  any.  the  Romans  adopted  in  early  times  to 
protect  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  ends  of  the  Servian 
wall,  we  do  not  know.  Many  fragments  have  been  found  of 
L  an  embankment  of  peperiuo,  about  8  metres  in  height,  divided 
ato  two  parts  by  a  landing-step  about  .3  metres  wide  and  3 
I  above  low-water  mark.  This  embankment  may  have 
(eplaced  an  earlier  parapet  of  some  sort. 

Servius  Tullius  is  credited  by  tradition  with  having  aur- 
munded  Rome  with  a  wall,  and  this  system  of  fortification  has 


ItolbrUuk,  Der  Apollolempel  aufdein  Marfffld,  14-16. 
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always  been  called  by  his  name,  but  in  the  course  of  recent  in- 
vestigation it  has  become  clear  that,  in  its  final  shape  at  least, 
it  is  much  later  than  the  regal  period.^  In  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive age  of  the  different  parts  of  the  wall,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  characteristic  opus  quadratum  of  brown  tufa  is  later 
than  that  of  smaller  blocks  of  gray  tufa,  which  in  its  turn  is 
probably  later  than  the  agger  proper. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  absolute  age,  there  is  also  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  masonry  of  brown  tufa,  as  it  is  laid  up 
in  the  existing  remains,  is  not  older  than  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  This  conclusion  is  based  principally  on  the  character 
of  the  workmanship,  the  presence  of  masons'  marks,  and  the 
date  of  similar  construction  in  Rome  and  other  Latin  towns. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made'  to  draw  evidence  for  the  date 
of  the  work  from  the  height  of  the  blocks,  some  of  which 
measure  0.59  metre  or  2  Roman  feet  on  the  scale  of  the  Attic- 
Roman  foot  (0.296  metre),  and  others  0.56-56  metre  or  2  feet 
on  the  scale  of  the  earlier  Italic  foot  (0.278  metre),  but  these 
attempts  cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive  in  either  direction. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  evidence,  the  gray  tufa  wall  might  be 
dated  anywhere  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fourth,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  agger  itself 
should  not  be  as  early  as  the  sixth.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
reality  of  a  Servian  city  (p.  45)  with  some  kind  of  a  wall,  as- 
sume that  this  original  fortification  was  rebuilt  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  some  of  the  existing  gray  tufa,  and  perhaps  the 
brown  also,  belonged  to  the  fifth  century  work,  but  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  Gallic  invasion,  the  whole  structure  was  enor- 
mously enlarged  and  strengthened,  the  original  line  being  for 
the  most  part  preserved.     To  this  reconstruction  the  later  ma- 


1  Richter,  Ueber  antike  Steinmetzzeichen,  39-42;  BRT.  1. 1^-17;  Top,*  43; 
Delbriifk,  loc.  cit. ;  Piuza,  Mon.  d.  Lincei,  xv.  746-754. 

2  Richter,  BUT.  1. 15-17 ;  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschn/t,  1908, 1421-1422;  Arch, 
Ariz.  11)08,  442-443.  Cf.  Hermes,  1886,  411-423;  1887,  17-27,  79-86;  Richter, 
Top^  43. 
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^^^^^B^Sj  belongs,  and  to  it  such  passages  in  literature  as  that  ia 

^^^     Livy  '  in  regard  to  the  work  of  379  b.c.  refer. 

^^P  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe  that  there  was  no  per- 
manent wall  round  the  whole  city  liefore  the  Gallic  invasion, 
assign  the  constniction  of  the  whole  so-called  Servian  wall  to 
the  fourth  century  b.c.  and  to  tlie  early  i)art  of  the  thud,  and 

I  date  even  the  agger  and  earliest  tufa  to  the  beginning  of  that 
period.  As  stated  already  (p.  45)  the  first  seems  the  more 
reasonable  view. 
OatM.  —  Underthepalazzo  Antonelliiu  the  viaNazionaleiaa 
gate,'  consiuting  of  a  single  archway,  1.9  metres  wide,  which 
may  have  been  a  sort  of  postern  in  the  so«atled  Servian  wall, 
and  just  where  this  wall  crossed  the  via  Appia,  the  recent 
construction  of  the  Zona  Mouumeutale  has  again  brought  to 
light  remains  of  opus  quadratum  which  are  quite  probably 
j>art  of  the  famous  porta  Oapena.  Ko  traces  of  any  other  gates 
have  been  found. 

Tha  Wall  of  Aurelian.  ^This  wall,*  after  having  been  largely 
rebuilt  by  Honorius  and  having  been  restored  many  times  dur- 
ing the  intervening  centuries,  is  still  the  wall  of  the  modern 
city,  although  at  present  little  attempt  is  made  to  keep  it  iu 
repair.  It  was  built  on  a  strip  of  land  19  metres  wide,  and 
was  so  placed  that  the  part  inside  was  5  metres  wide,  and  that 
outside  10,  thus  providing  space  for  two  roads  round  a  large 
part  of  the  circumference  of  the  city.  Aurelian  incorporated 
into  this  line  of  fortification  certain  structures  already  exist- 
ing, like  the  supporting  wall  of  the  horti  Aciliorum  round  the 
Pincian,  the  eastra  Praetoria,  the  arches  of  the  Julia,  Marcia, 
Tepula,  Claudia,  and  Anio  novus  aqueductsj  and   the  amphi- 

I  Tl.  31.  1. 

•flC.  I87«.  3S-3H,  la:i-l24;  IWff.  ff^^ifi;  EhM.  IKH.iU. 
*  BC.  1893.  8T-in.    For  a  study  (>(  tbe  Blnmp^  brickit  uwid  in  this  wall, 
BM  SHpplemenKtry  Papert  iff  th«  Amerivin  Sckotl  of  C'louica/  Stadiet  in 


Fm.  is.— Tbb 

or  passage  for  the  soldiers  ran  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
wall,  which  opened  inward  by  a  series  of  high  arches,  six  be- 
tween each  pair  of  towers.  The  thii'k  curtain  wall  between 
this  passage  and  the  outside  was  pierced  with  narrow  slits 
through  which  missiles  could  he  thrown.  The  top  of  the  wall 
,8  protected  by  battlements. /rro/ouffiacufu,  of  which    nothing 


J 
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remains.  At  intervals  of  about  29  to  30  metres  square  towers 
were  built,  which  projected  about  4  metres  from  the  outer  face 
of  the  wall  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  battle- 
ments. In  these  towers  were  rooms,  3.20  metres  in  breadth, 
the  lowest  of  which  was  usually  on  the  same  level  as  the  gal- 
lery, of  which  it  formed,  in  each  case,  a  part.  The  outer  walls 
of  these  rooms  were  pierced  by  loopholes.  The  upper  rooms, 
on  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  contained  five  embrasures, 
three  in  front  and  one  on  each  side,  thus  commanding  the  wall 
between  each  tower  and  the  next. 

A  survey  of  this  wall,  the  so-called  Descriptio  Murorum 
(p.  8),  made  in  403  a.d.  after  the  restoration  by  Honorius,  gives 
the  number  of  these  towers  as  three  hundred  and  eighty-one,  of 
which  only  one,  the  sixth  to  the  left  of  the  porta  Salaria,  is 
still  wholly  intact.  The  massive  Bastione  del  Sangallo,  a  short 
distance  west  of  the  porta  S.  Sebastiano,  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  400  metres  of  the  Au- 
relian  wall  were  removed  to  make  room  for  it. 

Gates.  — The  gates'  in  the  Aurelian  wall,  beginning  at  the 
north,  were  the  Flaminia,  Pinciana,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  an 
unnamed  gate  just  south  of  the  castra  Praetoria,  the  Tiburtina, 
Praenestina,  Asinaria,  Metrovia,  Latina,  Appia,  Ardeatina,  Os- 
tiensis,  Portuensis,  Aurelia,  and  Septimiana.  Of  these  original 
gates  the  following  have  been  destroyed  at  various  dates :  the 
Flaminia '  in  1561,  replaced  by  the  modem  porta  del  Popolo ; 
the  Salaria  in  1871,  replaced  by  the  present  gate  of  the  same 
name;  the  Ardeatina'  in  1539,  to  make  way  for  the  Bastione  del 
Sangallo;  the  Portuensis*  in  1043,  when  the  city  limits  were 
moved  r^^  metres  farther  north ;  the  Aoielia  *  in  1643,  replaced 

«  Hi\  ISTT.  •»7-2i:<:  1880,  H?»-1S2:  1881,  174-188. 

»  Mitt.  ISSH,  :^\>  ;t?T.  «  CIL,  vi.  1190. 

*  A  s<H>md  iH>rt«  AurvlU  (Prt^cop.  BrU.  Goth.  i.  19),  identkml  with  the  porta 
S.  P^tri  of  the  PffcHptu^  MHromm^  and  also  called  porta  Cornelia,  is  placed 
by  9omt  in  the  quay  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  pons  Aelivs,  and  by  others  in 
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b;  the  present  porta  S.  Pancrazio;  and  the  Septimlana '  in  1408, 
when  the  present  porta  Septimiana  was  built.  There  was 
probably  a  gate  at  or  near  the  point  where  the  Marrana  flowed 
under  the  wall,  and  an  archway  in  the  angle  of  the  wall  at 
this  place  is  usually  identified  with  the  porta  HetroTia. 

The  porta  Komentana  was  closed  in  lnG'2 ;  the  gate  just  south 
of  the  caatra  Praetoria  some  time  before  the  ninth  eentury; 
and  the  Adnaria  about  1574.  The  porta  Latina,  after  having 
been  closed  since  1827,  has  just  been  opened  again. 

The  Nomentana  and  Asinaria  are  very  much  alike  in  construc- 
tion, both  consisting  of  a  central  arch,  flanked  by  semicircular 
towers,  and  dating  from  the  restoration  by  Honorius.  Only 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Nomentana  remains  standing.  The 
porta  Latina*  is  also  of  the  same  form,  but  the  central  arch  Is  of 
travertine  and  the  towers  stand  upon  octagonal  bases.  Over  the 
archway  is  a  row  of  five  windows,  and  the  keystone  is  orna- 
mented with  the  monogram  of  Christ.  The  gate  dates  from 
Honorius,  but  additions  were  made  to  it  in  Byzantine  times. 

Four  other  ancient  gates  are  still  in  use,  the  Tiburtina, 
Praenestina,  Appia,  and  Ostiensis,  and  one  postern  (poslerula), 
the  modern  porta  Pinciana.  The  Tiburtina,  the  modern  porta 
S.  Lorenzo,  spans  the  via  Tiburtina.  Its  central  arch  is  built  of 
travertine,  and  over  it  is  a  row  of  six  windows.  The  arch  was 
flanked  by  two  square  towers,  but  one  of  them  was  removed 
by  Pius  IX  in  1SC9.  Tlie  towers  and  arch  are  the  work  of 
Honorius,'  but  the  foundations  of  the  towers  may  belong  to  the 
time  of  Aurelian.  Just  inside  this  gate  is  a  second  arob,  carry- 
ing the  specus  of  the  three  aqueducts.  Marcia,  Tepula,  and 
Julia,  which  entered  the  city  here.  This  arch,  built  by  Au- 
gustus,* is  much  injured ;  and  even  in  the  fourth  century  the 

tbe  forlltieationa  □(  the  manBoleiim  at  HndrliD  ud  thu  right  bvik  ot  the  river. 
Htm  Tomauetti.  La  Campagiia,  ii.4T.1:  Jontnii,  I.  1.  3TS-38T;  IL  IDS,  am; 
Bichm.  Top*.  12;  HUUen,  ffoitioe  rr.UrU  tabala. 

'  Spart.  Pi(.  5m.  I'J. 

»  PBS.  U.  13.  i  CIL.  vi.  1188.  *  CIL.  vi.  1314. 
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contour  of  the  groiiml  hail  l)een  so  changed  at  this  point  that 
the  bases  of  the  towers  of  the  gate  of  Aurelian  are  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  spring  of  the  arch  of  the  aqueducts. 

The  porta  Praenastina,  the  modern  porta  Maggiore,  is  a  double 
arch  of  the  aqueducts  Anio  novus  and  Claudia  (p.  99),  built 
by  Claudius  over  the  via  Praenestina  and  the  via  Labicaiia, 


and  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  wall  of  Aurelian.  It  is  32 
metres  wide  and  24  high,  and  biiilt  of  travertine,  with  two 
principal  archways,  each  1-t  metres  high  and  6.S5  wide,  and 
three  small  gateways,  between  and  on  each  .side  of  the  larger. 
The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  arches  have  niches  witl 
Corinthian  columns  and  an  entablature.  On  the  attic,  which 
has    three    coni|>artmenta,    are    three    inscriptions,'    one    by 

1  CIL.  vi.  125i;-125S ;  MHaugfn,  l'J06,  ;I0B~.118. 
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Claudius,  and  the  other  two  com  mem  orating  restorationa  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  via  I'raenestina  passed  through  the 
north  gateway,  and  the  via  Labicana  through  the  south.  This 
latter  waa  walled  up  by  HonoWas,  and  a  tower  erected  on  each 
aide  of  the  other  passage,  i'bese  towers  stood  until  1838,  and 
beneath  one  of  them  the  tomb  of  Eurysaces  (p.  474)  was 
found. 

The  porta  Appia,  the  modern  porta  S.  Sebaatiano,  consists  of 
an  arch  of  marble,  built  of  blo<^k8  taken  from  some  other  edifice, 
jierhaps  the  temple  of  Mars  (p.  401').  On  each  side  of  the 
aruh  are  semicircular  towers  standing  on  double  square  bases, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  of  marble.  In  the  towers  are  two 
rows  of  windows,  and  over  the  arch  two  rows  of  five  win- 
dows each.  On  the  keystone  is  the  monogram  of  Christ,  with 
Greek  inscriptions.  Above  the  towers  and  arch  are  crenelated 
battlements. 

The  porta  OslienHii,  the  modern  porta  S.  Paolo,  as  built 
originally  by  Aurelian,  was  double;'  that  is,  there  were  two 
passages,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pyramid  of  Cestius  (p.  420), 
through  which  passages  the  two  roads  —  that  from  the  porta 
Trigemina  and  the  vicus  Piscinae  Publican  —  passed  before 
uniting.  Honorius  closed  up  the  gate  on  the  west  of  the 
pyramid,  and  remodelled  the  other,  making  it  double  by  erect- 
ing outside  the  existing  passage  the  present  arch  of  travertine, 
with  five  windows  above  and  a  semiciilar  tower  on  each  side. 
The  whole  gate  is  surmounted  by  crenelated  battlements. 

The  porta  Finoiana,  originally  not  a  jioiia,  but  a  posterula,' 
enlarged  and  rebuilt  at  a  later  date,  perhaps  by  Honoriua;  con- 
sists of  an  arch  of  travertine,  flanked  by  two  semicircular 
towers,  of  which  the  bases  only  are  of  travertine.  The 
threshold  of  the  gate  is  formed  of  slabs  of  travertine,  taken 
from  some  earlier  building,  on  one  of  which  is  a  fragmentary 
inscription. 


***  3m«jiaB&£9r  je  ssciest  rome. 


—  a*  acT  41  za  ysirrh  L-entury  b.c.,  the  Komans 
beeuL  "tp  Qarr  at  ^Kir  yuij  ^z  oonaeeting  the  different 
P*2*&  «3-  txtr  'px'^  -2e  -actaL  by  means  of  a  system  of 
pwr  TQiisi.  r  »i«!L  Siurn  -c  these  lines  of  communication 
^"^^  -i:rBi».7  -]L::>aHi  -jc  k  "oa^  rime,  as,  for  instance,  the 
lUi  ae  Suiiatr  n^mtonr.  bv  which  the  salt  trade 
iu  vniir-.t  {^•ervani^  became  the  via  Salaria;  but 
•crzak  lu.iLu*:  c  ^^v-oe-  ii-jiways  began  in  the  censor- 
L  •^hi'iia'  'Liiiii;.i:>..  r!iese  roads  were  regarded  as 
-zniATL  .^  it  cit^s^  i  "^«?  S?rTian  wall,  and  gates  in 
--^.lui    »ai^    irt-n*   .ifterw^rus   built   where    the   roads 

rtL'.ioc*  •*-.«'me?jc  ?c  raese  wads  consisted  of  polygonal 
>jva»  i.  1-3.  I.  «:t..v;a  X  szz^i^si  had  flowed  down  from  the 
U^^i  1  -i^  *•  ♦..ii.a  5  i-Iootecres  of  the  city.  These  blocks 
aKikW  -«?u  'u  k  -S-'uicjaion  oomjK>sed  of  three  strata : 
i»i?i-  L  *c»  A^t  >5L*ae  *ftir'*«ii«'ii*i;  second,  a  layer  of 
Mfc  ^vuft^^  u  .ve«i  veil  >.aie  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
gjjo  •-*«,•*.  »fcsv-  .a.c>i.  A  !jLyec  v>f  cement  (nucleus).  Where 
^  ,^^^  >w^^  *:te^  .•.v»*e  "v  tie  surface  of  the  ground,  the  statu- 
ia»i»  •,»fr  ..>"^»?"«^'  ^'cj.  >iad  oc  marshy  soil  it  was  replaced 

^'H^   «  ..h::'     *     ^K-^'  >'ac*  varievl  from  3  to  5  metres,  and 

^.^^^.  .,^8^   fcBw     t     w  ^-i*  \vvw^  ^here  were  paved  sidewalks 

OK  I    >4^-*     "'     -^'■'    '^■**^  ::selt\     This   lavement  is  practi- 

\      x.^a^tj.^v.  v»Ki--    ttii  rhecvt^ore,  except  where  it  has  been 

;^^t...  ^«vi.  "^     *.iiv'»xv:    .r   bi::l:   over,  it   exists  to  a  greater 

.>,v     \  t  *t^    i-v  «^    V     ::ie   rvvtds*   so  that  their  line  can 

\      \     ,«.vii't»  K^:.     Vi   5^?*ttera!.    the  ancient   level   in 

s     .i:iK>:\i:v  »*.\:i:t::y  was  lower  than  the  present, 

.^».,aiMi.     s   ;s:rievl  beneath   modern  streets  or 


.-v^ 


«  .». 
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The  principal  roacla^  Iciulingout  uF  Rome  at  the  time  wheo 
tbe  Aurelian  wall  waa  built,  were  the  following;  — 

(1)  The  Tia  Flaminia  leading  to  Arimiuum,  was  built  by  C. 
Flaminius,'  consul  in  2-.'t  b.c.  tt  began  at  the  porta  Foutiuatis 
and  ran  north  by  east  through  the  porta  Flaminia.  The  lirst 
part  of  this  road,  f.oin  the  Capitol  to  the  porticua  Agrippae, 
was  called  the  via  Lata,  ami  corresponded  with  the  modern 
Oorso.  The  ancient  pavement  has  been  found  both  within  and 
without  the  wall. 

(2)  The  Tia  Saluia  led  into  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  salt  trade.  The  earliest  road,  the 
via  Salaria  veins,  probably  left  the  city  by  one  of  thefl^s  on 
the  Qnirinal,  the  porta  Salutaris  or  the  porta  Quirinalis,  and 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall  at  the  porta  Pinciana,  but 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  importance  and  to  have  been  displaced 
in  ordinary  use  during  the  republic  by  the  via  Salaria  nova, 
which  began  at  the  porta  Colltna  and,  passing  through  the 
porta  Salaria,  joined  the  old  road  nortlieast  of  the  city.  The 
line  of  the  Salaria  vetus  is  marked  by  the  modern  via  di  porta 
Finciana,  and  that  of  the  Salaria  nova  by  the  present  via  di 
porta  Salaria,  the  pavement  of  both  having  been  found  within 
and  without  the  city. 

(3)  The  via  Nomentana  extended  to  Nomentum  in  the  Sabine 
territory.  It  began  at  the  porta  Collina,  and  bending  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  present  via  Vcnti  Settembre,  passed  through 
the  Aurelian  wall  by  the  porta  Nomentana,  and  crossed  the 
line  of  the  modern  via  Nomentana  about  450  metres  beyond 


■  Jordkn.  II.  390-138.  For  n  i^implete  dmoriptlon  o[  the  SnUrla,  Noroen- 
fauia,  and  Tibucdiia.  beyoiid  the  city,  nee  T,  Ashby.  Clatiiical  Topuiirapliy  o/ 
IMe  Reinan  C'ampagna,  PBS.  ill.  1-212 ;  nf  tbe  Pmeoestlna.  Lablcana.  mn<l 
Cotlalln»,i.  t?r-3HK;  of  tho  Utinn,  Iv,  .t~I58:  v.  215-l»'l  For  the  Appia,  see 
BIpiMtelli  et  MaruwhI.  l,a  Via  ^ppia.  ad  ed..  RoniK,  lf»8;  TumaMuttt.  La 
Campagaa  Anmann,  Rulne,  IDIO,  iL  l-tOT;  for  tlie  ArdHatlna.  ib.  40iMi;i ;  tot 
the  Anrelia.  ib.  «l3-SiT. 

»  Liv.  Kpil.  II. 
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the  porta  Pia.    The  ancient  pavement  exists  both  inside  and 
outside  of  this  gate. 

(4)  The  via  Tibnrtina^  earlier  called  the  via  Gabina,  probably 
began  at  the  porta  Esquilina  and  ran  through  the  porta  Tibur- 
tina  to  Tibur.  Outside  the  wall,  its  course  corresponds  closely 
with  the  modern  via  di  S.  Lorenzo,  but  inside  the  city  it  has 
been  entirely  built  over. 

(5)  The  via  Fraenestina  also  began  at  the  porta  Esquilina, 
and  ran  southeast  to  Praeneste,  passing  through  the  porta 
Praenestina.  Within  the  city  its  pavement  has  been  found  to 
coincide  closely  with  the  line  of  the  via  di  Principe  Umberto 
and  via  di  porta  Maggiore,  and  it  also  exists  outside  the  city. 

(6)  The  via  Labicana,  extending  to  the  town  of  Labicum, 
branched  off  to  the  south  from  the  via  Praenestina  just  inside 
the  porta  Praenestina,  and  its  coui-se  is  easily  traced  by  the 
pavement. 

(7)  The  via  Asinaria  began  at  the  porta  Caelemontana  and 
ran  southeast  through  the  porta  Asinaria.  It  appears  to  have 
coincided  for  a  short  distance  outside  the  wall  with  the  modern 
via  Appia  nuova.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  porta 
Asinaria,  the  pavement  of  an  ancient  road  branches  off  to  the 
north.     This  may  have  been  the  via  Tusculana. 

(8)  The  via  Latina  branched  off  to  the  east  from  the  via 
Appia,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  porta  Capena,  and 
joined  it  again  at  Casilinum.  It  passed  through  the  Aurelian 
wall  by  the  porta  Latina,  its  course  within  the  wall  coinciding 
with  the  via  di  porta  Latina,  where  the  ancient  pavement  still 
exists. 

(9)  The  via  Appia*  was  built  in  312  b.c.  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius.  This  was  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  Roman 
roads,  connecting  the  capital  with  Capua  and  southern  Italy. 
It  passed  through  the  Servian  wall  by  the  porta  Capena,  and 
through  the  wall  of  Aurelian  by  the  porta  Appia.     Between 

1  Liv.  ix.  29;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  1-3,  4(W55 ;  ii.  2.  12. 
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these  gates  the  old  road  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  via  di 
porta  S.  Sebastiano,  but  its  course  is  distinctly  marked.  Out- 
side the  city  the  road  is  still  in  use,  and  the  ancient  pavement 
exists,  though  in  a  fragmentary  condiliun,  for  many  miles, 
especially  beyond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Motella. 

(10)  The  via  Ardeatina,'  extending  to  Ardea,  branched  off  to 
the  south  from  the  vicua  Piscinae  Publicae,  crossed  the  Aven- 
tine  between  S.  Baibina  and  S.  Saba,  and  passed  through  the 
porta  Naevia  of  the  Servian  wall  and  the  Porta  Ardeatina. 

(11)  The  Tia  OstiensiB  was  the  great  highway  from  Rome  to 
the  seacoaat  at  Uatta.  It  is  a  matter  of  disput«  just  where  the 
road  began  to  bear  this  name.  The  road  which  passed  through 
the  porta  Trigemina  skirted  the  west  and  south  slopes  of  the 
Aventine,  and  united  with  the  vicus  Piscinae  Publicae,  which 
crossed  the  Aventine  just  beyond  the  pyramid  of  Cestins.  This 
condition  of  things  lasted  until  the  time  of  Honorius,  who  caused 
the  two  roads  to  unite  within  the  wall  of  Aurelian  and  to  pass 
out  through  one  gate,  the  jmrta  OstienMis.  Whether  or  not  the 
whole  stretch  of  road  from  the  Porta  Trigemina  was  called  via 
Ostiensis  is  uncertain.  Thi;  ancient  pavement  exists  along 
the  line  of  the  modern  via  delta  Marmorata,  and  outside  the 
gate  in  the  via  di  S.  Paolo. 

(12)  The  Tift  Portuenais  ran  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
to  Portus  Augusti,  This  road  began  at  the  pons  Aemilius  and 
extended  southwest  through  the  porta  Portuensls.  Its  ancient 
pavement  exists  within  the  city,  in  the  via  di  S.  Cecilia  and 
via  di  S.  Michele,  and  also  south  of  the  wall,  but  here  it  does 
not  correspond  with  any  modern  road. 

(13)  The  via  Anrelia'  led  west  and  north  to  the  coast  towns 
of  Etruria.  The  Aurelia  vetus  began  at  the  pons  Aemilius, 
ascended  the  Janiculum,  and  crossed  the  line  of  the  later 
Aurelian  wall  at  the  porta  Aurelia.     Its  pavement  has  been 
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found  within  the  city,  but  it  does  not  correspond  with  any 
modern  street.  Outside  the  gate  it  follows  quite  closely  the 
fitrada  Tiradiavoli.  In  the  second  century  there  was  a  via 
Aurelia  nova,  which  probably  coincided  with  the  via  Cornelia 
for  a  short  distance,  and  then  branched  off  to  the  left  and 
joined  the  Aurelia  vetus  at  some  distance  west  of  the  city. 

(14)  The  via  Cornelia  ran  directly  west  from  the  pons  Aelius, 
and  tlien  northwest  into  southern  Etruria.  Its  pavement 
exists  beneath  the  piazza  and  church  of  St.  Peter's,  but  the 
name  Aurelia  nova  seems  to  have  gradually  displaced  Cornelia 
as  the  designation  of  this  part  of  the  road. 

(15)  The  via  Trinmphalis  *  —  as  it  appears  to  have  been  called 
after  the  third  century  at  least  —  began  at  the  pons  Neroni- 
anus,  and  ran  nortliwest,  crossing  the  via  Cornelia.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  pons  Neronianus,  this  road  really  began  at 
the  via  Cornelia.  Its  pavement  has  been  found  between  the 
Borgo  and  the  piazza  del  Risorgimento,  but  does  not  correspond 
witli  any  modern  street 

(16)  At  the  porta  Tiburtina  an  ancient  road  branched  off  to 
the  south,  called  the  via  OoUatina,  which  coincided  for  a  short 
distance  with  the  moilern  vicolo  Malabarba.  It  ran  east  to 
Collatia,  and  was  of  little  importance  except  for  local  traffic. 
It  is  ni^t  mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  among  the 
twenty-eight  viae.  Of  these,  besides  those  already  described, 
the  via  lanioulensis  is  unknown,  and  the  rest  were  branch 
roads  at  grt>ater  or  less  distances  from  the  city. 


^  F\tr  aiuither  exiUaimtioD  of  this  niuue»  8«e  BC.  190S,  125-150. 
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THE   PALATINE   HILL. 


The  Palatine  Hill  (p.  32)  is  an  irregular  quadrilateral  in 
shape,  aud  about  2  kilometres  iu  circuit.  Its  liighest  point  Is 
43  metres  above  the  Tiber  level.  A  depression,  croasing  the 
hill  in  a  northeast  to  southwest  direction,  which  was  filled  up 
or  vaulted  over  during  the  first  century  of  the  empire,  divided 
it  into  two  parts,  the  Cermalus  on  the  west  and  the  Palatium 
proper  on  the  soutlieast ;  but  the  latter  name  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  hill.  The  spur  which  projected  from 
the  northeast  side  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Esquiline  was 
called  the  Velia.  A  considerable  part  of  this  hill  has  not 
been  excavated,  and  the  excavations  already  made  have  not 
been  exhaustively  carried  out.'  Certain  identification  of  exist- 
ing ruins  is  therefore  often  impossible,  and  in  general  it  may 
be  said  thatthe  topography  of  the  Palatine  is  in  a  very  unsatia- 
factory  state. 

The  Re^  Period.  —  According  to  the  well-known  tradition' 
the  basket  containing  Romulus  and  Remus  was  washed  ashore 
at  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  Cermalus,  at  the  spot  where 
Ibere  grew  a  fig  tree,  the  fious  Baminafia,  which  was  afterward 
miraculously   removed  to   the   Comitium.     The   twins   were 


1  Jordan,  I.  3.  29-33.  The  Inleat  survey  «nd  map  of  the  Palatine  is  the 
Bllitro  Planlmelrieo  «  Alllmetricn  dri  Palatino.  prepared  hy  the  Scuolu 
d'Ap{iliit&ilon«pergliln|;e)nii^H,atidpubUHh«d  In  A'S.  in04,  43-«t.  T.ood  pon- 
uUr  dmcrlpllonn  of  the  Palatlue  »re:  Uaiii^itz.  Ucr  Palaiin,  tr.int  Or- 
KhldU*  nnilttl'it  Rvintn,  B«ine,  liKIl ;  aiid  Cancogni,  U  R'lmiinlfl  Falulino, 
KlUn.1909. 

«Ur.l.4:  0».  FaU.  U,  412;  Setv.  aii  ^fn.  Tlii.  00;  PI.  SB.  it.  H;  Tac. 
.inn.  iHi.  OB. 
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suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  which  had  her  lair  in  a  grotto,  or  cave^ 
beneath  the  fig  tree.^  This  den  was  called  the  Lupercal,  and 
from  it  issued  the  famous  fons  Lupercalis  (p.  91).  This  cave 
became  a  sanctuary  of  some  sort,  and  was  at  least  provided 
with  a  monumental  entrance,  for  its  restoration  is  recorded  in 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,^  and  it  is  mentioned  m  the 
Noiitia.  A  shepherd,  Faustulus,  carried  the  children  to  his 
hut,  tngnrimn  Fanstuli,^  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  later  years 
Romulus  lived  in  a  house  called  the  oasa  Bomuli/  which  may  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  tugurium  Faustuli,  and  was  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  Cermalus,  at  the  top  of  the  scalae 
Caci.  This  hut  of  straw  is  described  as  having  been  preserved 
in  its  original  form  down  to  imperial  times,  and  hence  it  is 
not  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  of  the  ancient  tufa 
buildings  on  this  part  of  the  hill.  Varro'  speaks,  however,  of 
an  aedes  Komuli,  which  evidently  stood  in  some  relation  to 
the  casa,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  casa  may  have 
been  inside  the  aedes.*  Where  Romulus  took  the  famous  aus- 
pices, the  spot  was  marked  by  a  stone  platform,  the  Angnrato- 
rinm,  and  a  cornel  cherry  tre^  ^  sprang  from  the  lance  which 
the  founder  of  the  city  hurled  across  the  valley  from  the  Aven- 
tine.  To  the  earliest  ])eriod  also  belonged  the  curia  Saliornm,^ 
or  assembling  place  of  the  Salii,  where  the  sacred  trumpet,  the 
lituus,  of  Romulus  was  kept. 

The  Ouriae  veteres,^  mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  one  point  in  the 
Palatine  pomerium  (p.  37),  was  the  earliest  sanctuary  of  the 
curies.  It  became  too  small,  and  a  second  structure,  the  Ooriae 
novae,^^  was  built,  probably  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but 

1  Dionys.  i.  32,  79;  Jordan,  I.  3.  37-39;  Pals,  Legends,  43^59,  221^234. 
2iv.  2.         «Solin.  i.  18.         *  Dionys.  i.  79;  Plut.  Rom.  20.  «LL.  v.  54. 

« .Jordan,  I.  3.  39-40;  II.  268;  Gilbert,  I.  59;  Richter,  Top.^  134. 
7  Plut.  Rom.  20. 

8Cic.  fie  J)iv.  i.  30:  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  11;  Gilbert,  I.  140;  m.424;  Marquardt, 
StaaLwerwnft ung ,  iii.  427-433. 

»  Varro,  LL.  v.  ir>5;  Gilbert.  I.  208-213;  Jordan,  I.  3.  43-44. 
MFest.  174;  Gilbert,  I.  19(>-19y,  208-213;  II.  12t>-127. 
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seven  curies  refused  to  move  from  the  old  jilaee  of  assembly. 
This  Curiae  veteres  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Palatine, 
and  probably  at  its  foot,  very  near  the  line  of  the  Sacra  via 
and  the  later  arch  of  Constaiitinc. 

The  fourth  point  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  the  line  of  the 
pomerium,  was  the  saoellura  Larnm,  whidi,  in  sjiite  of  certain 
objections,  is  prolsably  identical  with  the  ara  Lamm  Praeatitnni,' 
and  stood  at  the  nortliwest  corner  of  the  hill,  behind  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  where  the  Nova  via  bends  sharply  to  the  south- 
vest.  This  shrine  had  fallen  into  ruins  in  Ovid's'  day,  but 
may  have  been  restored  afterward. 

These  monuments  were  carefully  preserved  during  the  repub- 
lican period  and  even  longer,  but  their  exact  location  is  uow 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  Earliest  Remaim.  —  The  earliest  remdns  on  the  Pala- 
tine lie  on  the  top,  and  round  the  slope,  of  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  hill,  that  is,  the  Cernialus,  to  which  tradition  assigned 
tbem ;  but  whether  or  not  any  of  them  actually  belong  to  the 
pre-re publican  period  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Unfortunately 
the  excavations  of  1907  were  not  carried  far  enough  to  be  de- 
cisive. Of  the  so-called  wall  of  the  kings,  that  is,  the  original 
fortification  of  the  Palatine,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
nothing  remains  except  a  few  courses '  of  gray-green  tufa  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  hill  (k,  Fig,  17).  These  blocks 
are  smaller  than  those  of  brown  tufa  in  the  later  Servian  wall, 
and  resemble  those  used  in  the  substructures  of  the  temple  of 
luppiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  the  ancient  cistern  on  the  hill 
(p.l32).  Theyarelaid  npagainattherockyalopewbieh  wascut 
away  for  the  purpose  (p.  110).  Along  the  west  and  south  sides 
of  the  hill  are  considerable  fragments  of  other  walls,  of  the 


■RlcbUr,  Top." aan,,  with  litemtiireUioro died;  ifi((.  1SI05, 119. 
'Fiul.  V.  I20-13H. 

*  Jordan,  1,  3,  m;  Dolbruck,  Dar  ApolloUmptl  au/  dtm  Uar^/eld,  Rume, 
03,  11-12. 
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same  charax^ter  as  the  Servian  wall  (p.  11 1),  and  presumably 
not  earlier  than  that.  While  these  remains  belong,  therefore, 
to  a  republican  restoration  of  the  Palatine  fortifications,  some 
of  them  perhaps  being  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  occupy  practically  the  same  position  as 
the  original  wall.  Near  the  remains  of  the  earliest  wall  is 
an  ancient  cistern  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  but  this  is  not  the 
Lupercal,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill,  between  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the 
house  of  Li  via,  and  the  present  gardener's  house  (between  B 
and  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  J,  Fig.  17),  is  a  complicated 
network  of  walls,  foundations,  and  drains,  partially  laid  bare 
by  the  recent  excavations.^  No  adequate  plan  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  therefore  no  satisfactory  description  can  be  given.* 
Northeast  of  B  (Fig.  17)  is  a  circular  cistern,  usually  regarded 
as  of  very  early  date,  2.8  metres  in  diameter,  and  built  of  tufa 
lined  with  stucco.  Its  top  was  formed  of  overlapping  rings  of 
stone,  and  through  its  centre  a  later  wall  of  opus  quadratum 
was  built.  This  wall  of  brown  tufa  extends  southwest  to  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  seems  to  have  divided  the  precinct  of 
Cybele  from  the  higher  area  on  the  west.  Just  below  B  (Fig. 
17)  is  another  cistern,  about  6  metres  in  diameter,  built  of 
thin  blocks  of  gray-green  tufa,  and  coated  on  the  outside  with 
clay.  A  circular  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  bottom  of 
this  cistern,  and  its  roof  was  probably  conical. 

Among  the  remains  of  walls  of  different  periods  are  the  old- 
est of  gray-green  tufa,  those  of  a  later  date  of  brown  tufa  with 
masons'  marks,  and  the  most  recent  of  composite  construction. 
These  walls  run  northwest-southeast  and  northeast-southwest, 


1  NS.  1907,  185-205,  204-282,  444-460,  62iM542;  Rendiconti  dei  Lincei,  1907, 
609-f>80;  1908,  201-210;  1901»,  249-202;  CQ.  1908,  145-147;  BC.  1907,  202-206; 
Pinza,  L' Angola  sudovest  del  Palatino,  reprinted  from  Annali  delta  Socieia 
degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  Italiani,  1907. 

>  A  complete  discussion  of  these  remains  has  been  promised  by  Pinza»  BC> 
1910,  30. 
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and  contain  drains  at  different  levels,  corresponding  to  the 
different  periods.  Some  of  the  walls  seem  to  have  served  as 
the  foundation  of  a  building,  part  of  which,  consisting  of 
blocks  of  tufa  forming  a  rectangle,  is  in  situ.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  restoration  of  an  earlier  structure  and  suggests  the 
aedes  Roinuli  (p.  130). 

In  the  surface  of  the  native  rock  are  numerous  circular  holes, 
of  varying  depth  and  size,  and  shallow  curve*!  channels  run- 
ning at  different  angles.  The  variation  in  depth  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  of  the  rock  was  cut  away  to 
lower  the  level.  Partly  under  one  of  the  walls  is  a  rectangu- 
lar  grave  for  inhumation,  covered  with  a  slab  of  brown  tnfa 
now  broken,  and  dating  from  the  fourth  century  b.c.  These 
holes  and  channels  are  not  cremation  tombs,  as  has  been 
thought,  but  probably  were  intended  to  support  tlie  framework 
of  the  thatched  huts  of  the  first  settlers  ou  the  hill.  The  ex- 
istence of  one  fourth-century  grave  does  not  prove  that  this 
point  wa^  still  outside  the  wall  at  that  time,  for  exceptions  to 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  are  by  no  means  unknown. 

Just  below  the  edge  of  the  slope  are  some  remains  of  ma- 
sonry of  the  Augustan  period  which  seem  to  have  formed 
part  of  a  double  colonnade,  extending  downward  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  higher  level  round  the  temple  marked  F 
(Fig.  17).  This  colonnade  probably  intersected  the  protected 
approach  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at  this  point,  which  is  without 
much  doubt  the  soalae  Oaci. 

Tradition' connected  this  corner  with  the  story  of  the  rob- 
ber Cacus,  whose  cave  was  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  who 
was  himself  killed  by  Hercules.  In  reality,  Cacus  was  an 
ancient  Italic  firegod,  he  and  his  sister  Caca  being  worshipped 
as  deities  of  the  hearth.     This  worship  of  Caca*  was   after- 


in.rf.  /<(.  1881,  189-204;  Jordan.  L  3.  41-42;  Solin.  1. 18;  Plul.  Hojji.20; 
,    D».  i.  T. 

■Jf<([,Uin,  103-161  i  Roauhei.  Lexikon  der  MythologU.Uim.    Seep.  31. 
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ward  displaced  by  that  of  Vesta,  which  may  explain  the  ab> 
dence  from  the  Palatine  city  of  any  shrine  of  the  latter  god- 
dess until  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  approach  itself  is  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  pared  road 
rather  than  a  flight  of  steps,  but  this  is  not  entirely  certain. 
It  was  walled  in  on  both  sides,  and  where  it  reaches  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  travertine  foundations  of  a  gate  of  the  imperial 
period  are  in  situ.  This  approach  did  not  extend  straight 
down  to  the  valley,  but  curved  round  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  hill.  The  plausible  suggestion  has  been  made  *  that  the 
porta  Komanula  (p.  38)  was  at  the  junction  of  this  scalae  and 
the  clivus  Victoriae,  rather  than  farther  north  (A,  Fig.  17). 

The  Sepublican  Period.  —  The  growth  of  the  city,  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  hills  on  the  east,  removed  the  political  and 
business  centre  to  the  Forum  valley  and  diminished  greatly 
the  importance  of  the  Palatine.  During  the  republic  it  became 
the  chief  residence  quarter  of  the  wealthy,  especially  the  north- 
east and  northwest  sides,  which  overlooked  the  Forum  and  the 
Velabrum.  Access  to  this  part  of  the  hill  was  given  by  the 
clivus  Victoriae  and  the  clivus  Palatinus  (p.  165)  and  by  a 
flight  of  steps  at  the  north  corner,  leading  up  from  the  Forum 
behind  the  temple  of  Castor  (cf.  p.  161).*  Possibly  this  stair- 
way was  the  Boalae  Annlariae  mentioned  by  Suetonius.' 

Mention  is  made  in  extant  Roman  literature  of  at  least  fifteen 
houses  on  this  hill,  built  and  inhabited  by  famous  citizens  of 
the  last  century  of  the  republic,  among  them  M.  Fulvius,*  con- 
sul in  125  B.C. ;  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,*  consul  in  102;  M.  Livius 
Drusus,*  whose  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Licinius 


1  CO.  lilOS,  145. 

^NS.  1882,  237-238,  pi.  xiv. 

*  Jug.  72. 

*Cic.  pro  Domo,  102,  114;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3. 1. 

«  Varro,  RR.  iii.  5;  PI.  NIL  xvii.  2. 
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Cr&SBUB,  and  was  afterward  bought  by  Cicero;  Quintua  Cicero;' 
Ciitulus;*  M.  Aeiniliiis  SoauriiM;' aiidQ.  Kortensiun.*  There- 
mains  of  one,  the  domus  Livioe  or  domns  Oermaaici,  were  brought 


FiQ.  18.  — Tlan  of  thb  Dohds  Liviae. 
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to  light  by  the  excavations  of  1869.^  This  house  is  the  only 
well-preserved  example  of  a  Roman  private  dwelling  of  this 
period.  It  has  usually'  been  supposed  that  it  belonged  to 
Liviai  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  or  to  her  first 
husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero.  On  account  of  its  associa- 
tions it  was  not  torn  down  but  incorporated  into  the  later 
inil)^rial  residence,  while  retaining  its  original  form  and  modest 
exterior. 

It  stands  on  one  side  of  the  depression  which  crossed  the 
Palatine,  and  its  first,  or  ground,  fioor  is  on  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  adjoining  palaces  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian,  the  latter 
of  which  was  built  on  very  lofty  foundations.  A  stairway  of 
travertine  leads  from  the  upper  level  to  the  passage  from  which 
one  enters  the  atrium  of  the  house.  This  passage  is  connected 
with  a  long  cryptoporticus  which  runs  to  the  palace  of  Calig- 
ula, From  the  upper  story  another  cryptoporticus  leads  to  the 
Flavian  palace  and  to  the  chambers  under  the  adjacent  temple 
(F,  Fig.  17). 

The  material  out  of  which  this  house  is  constructed  is  con- 
crete, faced  with  opus  reticulatum.  The  inner  walls  were 
covered  with  stucco  and  painted.  The  main  hall,  or  atrium, 
13  by  10  metres,  was  partially  roofed  over,  and  from  it,  on  the 
side  opposite  the  entrance,  open  three  rooms,  each  about  7 
metres  deep.  The  central  room,  1  metre  wider  than  the  other 
two,  is  called  the  tablinum,  or  reception  room,  and  was  evi- 
dently the  most  richly  decorated.  South  of  the  atrium  is  the 
triclinium,  or  dining  room,  8  by  4  metres.  All  these  rooms 
are  |)aved  with  black  and  white  mosaic,  except  the  tablinum, 
where  there  is  also  some  marble. 

When  this  house  was  first  excavated,  the  wall-paintings  were 
remarkably  fresh,  but  they  have  faded  rapidly  since  that  time. 


1  OA.  1888.  128-180:  Jordan.  I.  3.  6(^-63. 

*  For  a  very  npcent  theory  that  this  hooae  was  the  original  doams  Aiigii»- 
tana  (pp.  14a.  146).  see  BC,  1910.  30. 
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Tbej  belong  to  the  seeond,  or  repablicaa.  strle  of  Pompeimii 
waU-paintings,*  and  eonsist  of  arehitectorml  details,  columns^ 
architraTeSy  etc,  raiioaslj  enriched,  and  panels  on  which  are 
pictmes  representing  scenes  from  Greek  ni vthologv,  as  GalaU» 
and  PoljphemnSt  and  lo  and  Argus.  Back  of  the  triclinium 
is  a  row  of  small  bathrooms  and  household  offices.  On  one 
side  of  the  atrium,  a  narrow  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  was  wholly  occupied  bj  small  chambers,  eTidentlv  in- 
tended for  sleeping  purposes.  This  part  of  the  house  seems 
to  have  been  restored  at  various  times,  especially  under  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  Excavations  now  going  on  have  disclosed  a 
deep  well  behind  the  tablinum  on  the  right,  and  also  the 
walls  of  earlier  buildings. 

Beneath  the  Flavian  palace,  the  walls  of  another  substantial 
house  of  thb  period  still  exist,  having  been  made  use  of,  wher- 
ever it  was  possible,  in  the  foundations  of  the  palace.  Com- 
plete excavations  would  doubtless  show  that  this  was  the  fate 
of  many  such  houses  on  thb  hill.  According  to  the  Regionarj 
Catalogue,  there  were  eighty-nine  domus  and  twenty-six 
hundred  and  forty  insulae  in  region  X  in  the  fourth  century, 
although  the  domus  Augustana  and  the  temples  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  hill,  and  to  provide  room  for  so  many 
dwellings  is  a  most  perplexing  problem.  They  were  probably 
crowded  very  closely  together  on  the  lower  slopes  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hill,  where  many  vestiges  have  recently  been  found. 

The  development  of  the  Palatine  as  a  residence  quarter  was 
accompanied  by.  the  erection  of  temples,  the  earliest  of  which 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  b.c.  According 
to  tradition,  Romulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Inppiter  Stator*  at  the 
critical  moment  in  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Sabines,  when  the  former  had  been  driven  across  the  Forum 
valley  to  the  porta  Mugonia ;  but  this  temple  was  never  built 

1  Mon.  d.  I$t.  xi.  22, 23;  Mao,  Oe9chichte  der  Wandmalerei,  167-174,  li)&-205. 
sUt.  i.  12,  41;  x.  36,  37;  Dionys.  ii.0O;  Plat.  Cic.  16;  Uerines,  1885,  407- 
429;  BC.  19Q2,  36;  1903, 18;  CR.  1902,  336;  1905,  75;  Jordan,  I.  3.  20-23. 
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In  294  B.C.  the  consul  M.  Atilius  Begulus  made  a  similar  vow 
under  similar  circumstances  in  a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  and 
erected  the  temple  immediately  afterward.  It  stood  on  the 
summa  Sacra  via,  outside  the  porta  Mugonia  and  probably  just 
east  of  the  later  arch  of  Titus.  The  most  recent  excavations 
(see  p.  318)  seem  to  show  that  the  massive  foundations  on  which 
the  medieval  turris  Cartularia  was  built,  belong  to  a  restora- 
tion of  this  temple,  and  that  the  early  structure  may  possibly 
have  been  a  little  farther  northwest.  The  temple  is  represented 
on  the  relief  of  the  Haterii  (Fig.  2)  as  hexastyle.*  Near  it  was 
a  statue,  either  of  Oloelia  or  Valeria.' 

In  295  B.C.,  at  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maxim  us  Eullianus  vowed  a  temple  to  Inppiter  Victor,^  which 
was  completed  within  the  next  two  years,  but  nothing  further 
is  known  of  it,  except  that  the  day  of  dedication  was  April  13. 
A  number  of  inscriptions  *  have  been  found,  which  show  that 
on  this  hill  there  was  also  a  temple  dedicated  to  Inppiter  Pro- 
pngnator,  and  this  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  that 
of  Inppiter  Victor,  but  without  good  reason. 

The  temple  of  Victoria  *  was  said  to  be  older  than  the  city  of 
Romulus  itself,  but  it  was  really  built  by  L.  Postumius  Megel- 
lus  in  294  b.c.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  its  subsequent 
history,  except  that  the  stone  which  represented  the  Magna 
Mater  was  deposited  here  during  the  years  204-191,*  while  the 
temple  of  the  Magna  Mater  was  being  completed.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  restoration,^  and  its  site  is  a  matter  of  dispute. 
The  ascent  to  the  Palatine  on  the  west  side  w^is  by  the  oliyns 
Victoriae,*  which  evidently  took  its  name  from  this  temple. 
This  clivus  ^  probably  began  at  the  porta  Komanula,  near  the 


1  Mon,  d.  Tst.  V.  7.  2  pi.  ^v"//.  xxxiv.  28;  GUbert,  I.  226. 
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present  church  of  8.  Teodoro.  The  modem  path  leads  from 
the  entrance  north  of  the  church  toward  the  hill,  and  then 
turns  toward  the  left  and  skirling  the  clitf  ascends  to  the  north 
comer  of  the  hill,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  right  and 
passes  under  the  substructures  of  the  domus  Gaiana  (p.  147). 
This  is  the  line  of  an  ancient  road,  of  which  the  pavement  is 
still  in  existence,  and  which  is  usually  identified  with  the 
olivuB  Victoriae.  There  is  no  sufticieut  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  is  the  line  of  the  clivus  as  it  existed  after  the  erection 
of  this  part  of  the  palace;  but  this  building  must  have  mate- 
rially altered  the  previous  conditions  and  the  earliei'  line  of  the 
road. 

At  the  point  marked  w  on  the  Palatine  plan  (Fig.  1"),  some 
fragments  of  inscriptions '  were  found  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  belong  to  a  Victoria.  On  the  sup- 
position that  these  fragments  were  found  in  gitu,  the  temple  of 
Victoria  was  placed  here  on  the  side  hill,'  near  the  beginning 
oftheelivua,  and  the  tufa  masonry,  found  during  the  recent 
excavations,  may  have  belonged  to  such  a  bnilding.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  cHvus  took  its  name  from  a  temple  at  its 
lower  end,  rather  than  from  one  to  which  it  led,  as  was  usually 
the  case.     (Cf.  clivus  Capitolinus,  elivus  Salutis,  etc.) 

Another  temple  on  this  hill,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  city,  was  that  of  the  Magna  Hater,  or  Oybele.''  In  204 
B.C.  a  Roman  embassy  brought  to  Rome  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Cybele  at  Pessinus  the  pointed  black  stone  which  repre- 
sented the  goddess,  and  this  temple,  erected  in  her  honor,  was 
dedicated  in  191  by  the  praetor  M.  Junius  Brutus.  It  was 
twice  burned,  and  restored  by  Metellus  in  111  n.c.  and  by 
Augustus  in  3  a.i).,  and  was  standing  nnharmed  in  the  fourth 
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SEI   DEO  SEI  DEfVAE  SkC(nun) 

C.    SEXTIVS   C.   F,   CALVINVS   PRiaetor) 

DE  SENATI  SENTENTIA  RESTITVIT 

This  C.  Sextiua  Calviuua  was  a  candidate  for  the  praetorship 
in  100  BC,  and  the  altar  was  probably  erected  soon  after 
that  date.  It  ia  of  travertiue,  and  undoubtedly  a  copy  of  the 
earlier  one  on  which  was  the  original  inscription.  It  had 
no  connection  with  the  altar  erected  to  commemorate  the 
Toice  heard  in  the  grove  of  Vesta,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  Gauls,  and  known  as  the  ara  Ail  Locntii.'  The  altar  of 
Calrinus  is  not  in  nilu,  as  the  level  of  the  soil  at  this  point  ia 
about  12  metres  above  that  of  the  republiu. 

At  a  very  much  later  date,  the  mad  emperor  Elagabalus 
(218-222  A.D.)  built  a  temple  of  the  Sun  *  (ElftgaboluB)  near  the 
dotnus  Augustana,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
place  the  image  of  the  Magna  Mater,  the  sacred  fire  of  Veata, 
the  palladium  and  the  aiicilia.  This  temple  was  burned,  prob- 
ably not  long  after  the  death  of  Elagabalus,  and  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  NotUia. 

The  NolUia  mentions  a  Fortona  BespidesB,  evidently  a  temple 
or  shrine  of  this  deity  in  the  vicus  Fortunae  Kespicientis  of 
the  Capitoliiie  Base. 

There  are  on  that  part  of  the  hill  which  lies  between  the  domus 
Augustana,  the  domus  Til>eriaiia,  and  the  southwest  edge  the 
remains  of  two  temples.  The  first  (C,  Fig.  17)  is  between  the 
domus  Tiberiana  and  the  scalae  Caci,  and  its  ruins'  consist  of 
a  massive  podium,  made  of  irregular  pieces  of  tufa  and  peperiuo 
laid  in  thick  mortar,  and  fragments  of  columns  and  entablature. 
The  walls  of  the  podium  are  3.84  metres  thick  (those  of  the 
cella  were  somewhat  thinner)  ou  the  sides  and  5.50  in  the  rear, 
but  this  extraordinary  thickness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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rear  wall  is  double,  there  being  an  air  space,  1.80  metres  wide, 
between  the  parts.  This  wall  was  not  faced  on  the  outside  with 
opus  quadratum,  but  only  with  stucco.  The  total  length  of  the 
temple  was  33.18  metres,  and  its  width  17.10.  It  was  prostyle 
hexastyle,  and  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  en- 
tirely across  the  front.  From  the  rear  wall  of  the  cella  projects 
the  base  of  a  pedestal,  on  which  an  image  or  statue  probably 
stood.  The  remaining  fragments  of  columns,  capitals,  and  en- 
tablature are  of  peperiuo,  and  belong  to  a  building  of  early  date, 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  of  which  any  considerable  remains  have 
been  preserved,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  any  later  restoration. 

The  ruins  ^  of  the  other  temple  (F,  Fig.  17)  are  between  the 
scalae  Caci  and  the  domus  Augustana,  and  consist  of  a  podium 
of  concrete,  44  metres  long  and  26  wide,  faced  with  blocks  of 
tufa.  On  and  around  the  podium  are  fragments  of  columns  of 
tufa  and  of  red  granite,  and  of  colored  marbles,  some  of  which 
may  have  belonged  to  the  temple.  The  fragment  of  an  altar, 
now  standing  on  the  steps,  and  dedicated  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  consul  in  53  b.c,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temple. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  of  these  temples,  that  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  hill  is  either  the  temple  of  Victoria ' 
or  of  the  Magna  Mater,'  and  the  evidence  now  available  seems 
to  be  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  other  temple  (F) 
has  sometimes  been  assigned  conjecturally  to  luppiter  Victor, 
but  the  most  recent  investigation  *  is  tending  to  identify  it  with 
Augustus's  temple  of  Apollo  (p.  144).  If  this  identification  be 
correct,  the  remains  of  a  rectangular  structure  (X,  Fig.  17) 
may  belong  to  the  library  of  this  temple. 

The  Empire.  —  The  Palatine  had  been  the  Rome  of  the  kings, 
but  under  the  republic  the  political^  religious^  and  financial 
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omtre  of  Roman  life  was  transferred  to  the  Forum.  One  of 
the  outward  signs  of  the  return  to  monarchy  was  the  fixing  of 
^e  abode  of  the  emperors  upon  the  Palatine  hill. 

Augustus  was  bom  on  this  hill,  ad  capila  bubula,^  a  street  or 
quarter  at  its  northeast  angle,  where,  after  his  death,  a  shrine 
was  erected  to  his  memory.  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus  bought  the  house  of  the  orator  Hortcusiiis,  a  modest 
dwelling,  which  he  enlarged  in  36  a.c.  by  purebasiug  adjacent 
property.  Soon  afterward  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and 
Augustus  began  to  construct  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  the  point 
where  the  fire  broke  out.  The  house  itself  was  again  injured 
by  fire,  and  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  a  popular  subscription.' 
Besides  this  house,  the  Augustan  group  on  the  Palatine  com- 
prised the  temple  and  portico  of  Apollo,  the  library,  and  the 
temple  of  Vesta. 

Either  before  or  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  his  house 
was  called  the  domus  Angnstana,'*  and  this  name  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  iiujierial  residence  down  to  the  fourth  century. 
In  modem  times  a  distinction  has  frequently  l>een  made  be- 
tween the  domits  Augnstana  and  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
pleted palat^e,  the  former  term  being  limited  to  that  portion 
which  is  still  covered  by  the  villa  Mills;  and  this  distinction 
^aa  sometimes  been  accompanied  by  the  belief  that  this  part 
was  the  original  house  of  Augustus.  In  reality,  however,  this 
part  dates  from  the  time  of  Honiitian  or  even  later.  Domiis 
Augnstana  denoted  the  whole  imperial  residence '  except  the 
domus  Tiberiana  (see,  below),  at  any  given  period.  DomnB  Flavia, 
domu  Oommodiana,  domus  Severiano,  are  modern  terms  for  the 
parts  erected  by  these  several  emperc 

After  Augustus  became  pontifex  maximus  in  12  b.c,  instead 
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of  living  in  the  domus  Publica,  the  official  home  of  the  pon- 
tifex  maximus  near  the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum,  he  pre- 
sented ^  this  property  to  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  built  a  new 
temple  to  Vesta  close  to  or  within  ^  his  own  residence  on  the 
Palatine.  This  temple  —  doubtless  of  similar  form  to  that  in 
the  Forum  —  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  363  a.d.,  and  no  cer- 
tain remains  of  it  have  been  found. 

The  most  magnificent  of  the  buildings  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Palatine,  was  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo,'  which  was  vowed 
in  36  B.C.,  during  the  campaign  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  be- 
gun in  the  same  year,  and  dedicated  October  9, 28  b.c*  It  was 
built  of  solid  white  marble  and  filled  with  works  of  art  and 
treasures  of  every  sort,  but  as  almost  no  details  of  its  construc- 
tion are  given  by  classical  writers,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
struct it,  except  in  a  general  way. 

It  was  probably  either  prostyle  hexastyle,  or  peripteral  and 
octostyle,  but  in  either  case  the  intercolunmiations  were  thrice 
the  diameter  of  the  columns.'^  In  the  area  Apollinis  stood  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Actius,  pouring  a  libation  on 
an  altar  before  him.  Around  this  altar  were  grouped  four 
bronze  oxen,  the  work  of  Myron.  The  temple  was  connected 
with,  and  perhaps  surrounded  by,  a  porticus,*  the  main  en- 
trance of  which,  directly  opposite  the  front  of  the  temple,  was 
formed  by  an  arch,^  above  which  stood  a  famous  work  of 
Lysias,  —  Apollo  and  Diana  in  a  quadriga.  The  columns  of 
the  portions  were  of  giallo  antico,  and  between  them  were 
statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,*  while  before  them 

1  Dio  Cass.  liv.  27 ;  Ov.  Fast,  iv.  949;  Met.  xv.  864. 
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were  placed  equestrian  statues  of  their  unfortunate  husbands, 
the  sons  of  Aegyptus.*  The  faqade  of  the  temple  was  ornar 
mented  with  bronze  statues,  and  its  doors  with  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  and  the  death  of  the  children 
of  Niobe.  Adjoining  the  porticus,  or  perhaps  forming  a  part 
of  it,  was  a  library,*  consisting  of  two  sections,  one  for  Greek 
and  one  for  Latin  books,  with  medallion  portraits  of  famous 
authors  on  the  walls. 

The  position  of  this  temple  and  of  the  adjacent  house  of 
Augustus  is  now  in  dispute.  According  to  the  view  *  hitherto 
prevailing,  the  temple  and  its  porticus  stood  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  hill,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  convent  and 
gardens  of  S.  Sebastiano,  while  the  library  and  house  were 
probably  within  the  area  covered  by  the  villa  Mills  or  some 
part  of  the  domus  Flavia.  If  this  be  true,  all  traces  of  the 
four  buildings  have  vanished  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  portions  of  the  statues  of  the  Danaids,  and  some  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  were  not  found  in  sitUj  but  in  the 
course  of  excavations  round  the  villa  Mills.  According  to  the 
most  recent  theory,*  all  the  buildings  of  Augustus  are  located 
on  the  southwestern  part  of  the  hill,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo 
is  identified  with  the  existing  podium  (F,  Fig.  17)  which  has 
been  sometimes  assigned  to  the  temple  of  iuppiter  Victor. 
The  house  of  Li  via  is  consequently  identified  with  the  original 
domus  Augustana,  and  the  tufa  foundations  between  it  and 
the  temple  with  the  library.  The  porticus  cannot  have  sur- 
rounded the  temple,  but  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
space  between  it  and  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  also  to  have  ex- 
tended a  short  distance  down  the  slope  until  it  met  the  scalae 
Caci  (p.  133).  Various  remains  of  masonry  of  the  Augustan 
epoch  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  seem  to  have  belonged  to  such  a 
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portlcua.  Some  grave  difficulties  inherent  in  the  current  view 
are  avoided  by  the  second,  and  while  only  a  preliminary  re- 
port of  the  investigation  has  as  yet  been  published,  and  a  final 
decision  would  be  premature,  the  available  evidence  seems  to 
point  distinctly  to  the  southwest  part  of  the  hill. 

Tiberius  did  not  live  in  the  domus  Auguatana,  but  built 
another  house  for  himself,  the  domuB  Tiberiana,'  which  adjoined 
the  domus  Gerruanici,  and  extended  north  and  west  from  it.' 
This  palace  was  built  round  a  centi^al  court,  about  100  metres 
square,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  It  did  not  extend  on 
the  north  as  far  as  the  clivus  Victoriae,  and  its  fuijade  was 
probably  on  the  east.  Among  the  apartments  which  opened 
off  from  the  central  court  there  seems  to  have  been  a  famous 
library,  the  bibliotheca  domns  Tibertanae,^  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century  (see  ji.  1C2),  The  site  of  this  house  is  now 
oucupied  by  the  Farnese  garilens,  and  there  is  practically  noth- 
ing visible  except  some  substructures  on  the  south  side,  which 
belong  to  the  platform,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  on 
which  the  palace  stood.  Between  the  original  walla  is  a  row 
of  chambers  of  later  date,  which  are  cut  back  into  the  native 
tufa  and  finished  with  opos  reticulatum.  They  were  designed 
foi  the  use  of  slaves,  soldiers,  and  palace  attendants,  as  is 
shown  by  many  graffiti '  scratched  on  the  stuccoed  walla.  At 
the  south  corner  of  the  domus  Tiberiana  is  a  large  oval  water 
tank,  or  piseiita,  of  peculiar  construction,  which  probably  served 
to  contain  the  fish  until  they  were  needed  for  the  emperor's  table. 

Caligula  added  *  a  wing  to  the  domus  Tiberiana  on  the  north, 
but  this  extended  no  farther  than  the  clivus  Victoriae,  and  the 
vast  masses  of  masonry  now  existing  at  this  corner  of  the  hUl, 
and  sometimes  called  the  domm  Qoiana,  belong  to  a  much  later 
period, — the  second  and  third  centuries.     A  sunken  corridor 


»T«.  ZfW.  1,  27;  Snet.  Kif.  15;  Otho.6:  Plut.  Oalbn.  M:  CIl..  vl. 
«BE.  1  UA.  Vm.  1S5;  nilhert.  III.  ITS;  Jonlan.  I.  3.  T6-T». 

•Oeu.  xin.  20. 1 :  vop.  nt.  Frobi,  3.  *ac.  iom,  m-ioo. 

■SiMt  Cu/.  21. 
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or  cryptoporticus,  about  140  metres  long,  led  from  the  wing  of 
Caligula  along  the  east  side  of  the  domus  Tiberiana  to  the 
house  of  Livia,  and  by  a  branch  to  the  domus  Augustana.  Its 
walls  were  covered  with  slabs  of  colored  marbles ;  its  floor  was 
made  of  mosaic ;  while  the  ceiling  was  adorned  with  mosaic 
and  painting.  This  corridor  still  exists  in  a  state  of  partial 
preservation;  but  what  is  left  of  the  mosaic  and  marble  be- 
longs to  the  later  restorations  of  the  Antonines.  Light  was 
admitted  through  windows  in  the  vaulted  roof.  It  was  in  a 
corridor  like  this  that  Caligula  was  assassinated.^ 

In  order  to  connect  his  own  residence  directly  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,*  Caligula  built  a  foot- 
bridge across  the  intervening  valley,  making  use  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  and  the  basilica  lulia  as  piers ;  but  this  ridiculous 
structure  was  removed  soon  after  the  emperor's  death.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  additions  and  restorations  made  by 
later  emperors,  all  that  part  of  the  palace  which  was  west  of 
the  area  Palatina  continued  to  be  called  the  domus  Tiberiana. 

Of  all  the  ruins  of  the  imperial  residence  now  visible  on 
the  Palatine,  almost  nothing^  but  some  foundations  and  sub- 
structures belong  to  the  ante-Flavian  epoch. 

The  great  fire  of  64  a.d.  destroyed  the  domus  Augustana, 
and  Vespasian  therefore  began  a  new  palace,  which  was  finished 
early  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  extended  southeast  from 
the  podium  F  (Fig.  17),  covering  the  space  occupied  by  the 
earlier  palace  and  including  the  area  of  the  Hippodromus,  or 
palace-gardens.  The  distinctive  name,  domus  Flavia,  however, 
is  usually  limited  to  the  part  lying  west  of  the  villa  Mills. 
Between  the  domus  Flavia  and  the  Hippodromus,  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  are  buried  deep  beneath  the  gardens  of  the  villa  Mills, 
and  but  few  rooms  are  accessible  by  a  passage  from  the  gardens.* 


1  Dio  Cass.  lix.  29;  Suet.  Col.  58. 

«Saet.  CaL  22;  Joseph.  Ant.  lud.  lAx.  1, 11. 

*  Unless  the  domus  Liviae  be  the  first  domus  Augustana.    Cf.  p.  \4&, 

4  Excavations  on  this  site  are  to  be  continued. 
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That  Hadriaji  restored  to  some  extent  the  imperial  residence 
is  shown  by  the  large  number  of  bricks  bearing  bis  stamp, 
and,  ill  particular,  he  added  the  great  exedra  to  the  Hippo- 
dromus;  but  it  waa  not  until  the  destruftive  fire  of  191  a.d. 
that  repairs  on  a  large  scale  were  necessary.  They  were 
carried  out  by  Severus  and  Caraealla,  who  enlarged  the  domus 
Augustana  on  the  southeast  by  building  an  additional  wing  on 
enortuoiis  substructures  and  by  erecting  the  Septizoniuin,  and 
extended  the  domus  Tiberiana  in  the  same  way  across  the 
clivus  Victoriae  to  the  Nova  via. 

The  Domoi  Flavia.  —  The  palace  of  Bomitian '  was  built 
partly  on  a  rei,-tant;ular  platform,  about  150  metres  in  length 
and  SO  in  width,  extending  northeast  and  southwest  over  the 
depression  which  originally  divided  the  Cermahis  and  the 
Palatium.  The  private  houses  which  stood  here  were  partly 
destroyed  and  partly  used  as  supports  for  the  structure  above. 
One  such  dwelling  of  late  republican  or  early  imperial  date  is 
still  accessible  beneath  the  southwest  part  of  the  peristyle. 
The  concrete  walls  of  the  palace  foundations  cut  directly 
through  the  rooms  of  this  house.  Besides  its  walls  and  vaults, 
some  of  the  stucco  moldings  and  marble  floors  remain,  but  the 
colored  decoration  has  mostly  disappeared. 

Until  further  excavations  have  been  made,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  the  character  or  nae  of  the  subter- 
ranean passages  and  chambers  of  the  domus  Flavia,  and  as 
nothing  remains  of  the  second  story,  only  the  plan  of  the  first 
floor  is  known.  The  palace  faced  northeast,  and  in  front  of 
the  facade  was  a  porticus  formed  by  twenty-two  columns  of 
cipoUino,  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  lofty  podiunt.*    This 


'GA.  1888,  143-1G3,  211-234,  [>I.  Z1.  33,  23.  X};  Mill.  1895.  S52-3T6;  Jordu, 

1.3.  as-M. 

*For  relerencm  bithe  mftgnlfieeace  cit  Ihls  palace,  aee  Martial,  t.  TO;  rli. 
S6:  Y»i.  !<e.  Sli,  eO\  he.  13,  79;  zli.  IS;  8t»C-5ilD-  1. 1  »;  It.  3.  18-20;  Plat. 
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porticus  also  extended  a  considerable  distance  toward  the 
south  along  each  side.  The  northern  part  of  the  palace  was 
divided  into  three  rooms,  a  large  aula  regia,  or  throne  room, 
in  the  centre,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  This  throne 
room  was  47.3  by  35.5  metres,  and  on  each  side  were  three 
niches  containing  colossal  statues  of  basalt.  Between  these 
niches,  and  also  at  the  ends,  were  sixteen  columns  of  pavonaz- 
zetto,  8  metres  in  height.  The  main  entrance  was  flanked  by 
two  columns  of  giallo  antico,  the  bases  and  capitals  of  which 
were  of  ivory-colored  marble,  and  the  entablature  of  white 
marble.  Opposite  the  main  entrance  was  the  apse,  in  which 
stood  the  throne,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  as  well  as  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  were  other  niches.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  colored  marbles,  the  coffered  ceiling  was  gilded, 
and  the  floor  was  paved  with  rich  mosaic ;  but  of  all  this  mag- 
nificent decoration  only  insignificant  fragments  remain.  This 
is  true  of  the  whole  palace. 

The  room  to  the  west  of  the  throne  room,  about  35  by  20 
metres,  is  called  the  basilica,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  apartment  where  the  emperor  dispensed  justice.  It  ter- 
minates at  the  south  end  in  an  apse,  within  which  there  are 
traces  of  a  syggestvs,  or  tribunal.  Along  each  side  of  the  hall 
was  a  row  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  which  sup- 
ported a  narrow  gallery  and  formed  aisles.  The  original  roof 
of  this  hall  was  of  timber,  but  at  some  later  period  the  side  walls 
were  strengthened  by  massive  supporting  pillars,  and  a  vaulted 
roof  of  concrete  constructed.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
gilt  screens  between  the  columns,  which  separated  the  central 
space  from  that  under  the  gjalleries. 

The  room  on  the  east  of  the  throne  room  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  and  in  it,  built  against  the  rear  wall  and  approached 
by  two  flights  of  steps,  an  altar  ^  was  found  in  the  last  century, 


^Bianchini,  Del  Palazzo  dei  Cesari,  252.    This  altar  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  stone  needle,  p.  140. 
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which  has  since  disappeared.  Because  of  this  altar,  the  name 
lararium  was  given  to  the  apartment,  although  there  is  no 
further  evidence  to  connect  it  with  the  worship  of  the  emperor. 
South  of  the  lararium  are  two  small  chambers  and  two  stair- 
ways. One  of  these  stairways  leads  to  the  upper  floor,  and  the 
other  to  a  cellar  in  the  unexcavated  part  of  the  palace  beneath 
the  villa  Mills. 

The  central  open  court,  or  peristyle,  was  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  of  which  the  columns  themselves  were  of  Porta  santa, 
and  the  Corinthian  capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble.  Over 
this  colonnade  was  probably  *  an  open  gallery,  with  columns  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  A  large  part  of  the  inner  walls  of  the 
corridor  was  covered  with  slabs  of  phengite  marble,*  which, 
when  polished,  reflected  the  image  of  the  passer-by.  The  rest 
of  the  side  walls  and  the  pavement  were  made  of  the  most 
magnificent  colored  marbles  and  porphyry,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  a  few  fragments. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  peristyle  is  a  series  of  nine  apart- 
ments, of  which  the  central  room,  octagonal  in  shape,  seems 
to  have  been  an  entrance  hall  or  vestibule.  The  other  smaller 
chambers  were  probably  used  for  anterooms  for  footmen,  and 
for  cloakrooms.  As  the  eastern  portion  of  the  peristyle  and 
that  part  of  the  palace  which  lies  beyond  have  not  yet  been 
excavated,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  or 
not  the  rooms  on  the  east  of  the  peristyle  correspond  exactly 
with  those  on  the  west. 

South  of  the  peristyle  is  another  large  and  imposing  apart- 
ment, which  may  have  served  as  a  state  dining-room,  commonly 
called  the  tridinium  or  ceiiatio  lavis.^  This  room  terminates  at 
the  south  end  in  an  apse,  where  perhaps  the  emperor's  table 
was  set.  From  the  evidence  of  the  fragments  which  have  been 
found,  it  is  probable  that  this  room  was  flanked  by  two  rows 
of  six  or  eight  granite   columns,   and  its  decoration  was,  if 

1  Tlie  restoration  (Fig.  20)  shows  no  such  gallery.  *  Suet.  Dom.  14. 

s  Jul.  Capit.  Vit.  Pertin.  11,  but  this  identification  is  arbitrary. 
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possible,  more  tnagntficent  thau  that  of  the  peristyle.  Some 
of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  apse  is  still  in  place,  but  it  is  of 
inferior  workmanship  and  dates  from  a  late  restoration.  On 
each  side  of  the  triclinium  is  a  nyviphaeum,  or  fouii  tain -room, 
That  on  the  east,  although  explored  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  now  bidden  beneath  the  villa  Mills,  and  it  corresponds  to 
that  on  the  other  side.  In  this  room  is  a  lai'ge  oval  core  of 
concrete,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  alabaster.  In  its 
sides  were  niches  containing  statues,  and  from  its  top  streams 
of  water  gushed  out  of  pipes  and  flowed  in  miniature  cas- 
cades into  the  surrounding  channel.  Flowers  and  statues  were 
placed  here  and  there  between  the  streams  of  water  and 
aronnd  the  room,  and  probably  ci^ed  birds  also.  The  thick 
wall  between  this  room  and  the  triclinium  was  pierced  with 
fire  large  openings. 

South  of  the  triclinium  are  two  rooms  (Y,  Fig.  17),  side  by 
side  and  curved  into  hemicycles  on  the  east,  with  an  orienta- 
tion differing  from  that  of  the  palace,  and  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  podium  F,  with  which  they  may  have  been  con- 
nected before  the  building  of  the  palace.  They  are  commonly 
called  the  bibliotheca  and  the  academia,  names  suggested  by 
their  shape.  In  the  bibltotheca,  which  is  nearest  to  the  pal- 
ace, nothing  remains  but  some  bits  of  pavement;  in  the  other, 
the  academia,  there  are  rows  of  seats  at  the  curved  end,  and 
above  them  niches  for  statues,  and  between  the  two  rooms  are 
portions  of  marble  pavement.  The  six  columns  now  standing 
were  arbitrarily  set  up  by  Rosa  in  recent  years, 

The  platform,  or  first  floor  of  the  palace,  rests  at  this  south 
end  upon  substructures,  which  appear  to  be  partly  earlier  build- 
ings and  partly  walls  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  many  apartments  on  this  lower  level.  Some 
of  them  were  discovered  and  stripped  of  their  decorations  in 
the  last  century,  but  at  present  they  are  almost  entirely  inac- 
cessible.   Some  remains  of  republican  masonry  may  still  be 
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The  larger  part  of  the  Flavian  palace  still  lies  buried  be- 
neath the  villa  Mills.^  Excavations  were  made  here  in  1775 
by  Guattani,  and  from  the  plans  and  drawings  which  he  has 
left,  together  with  the  little  which  is  now  accessible,  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  southern  portion  can  be  made  out.  The  front 
wall,  which  is  exposed,  is  curved,  and  forms  a  species  of  exe- 
dra  from  which  the  sports  in  the  circus  could  be  viewed  This 
exedra,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pnlvinar  ad  Gironm 
Maximum  (p.  405)  built  by  Augustus.  Access  to  the  ruins  of 
this  part  of  the  palace  is  by  an  entrance  from  the  Hippodroinus, 
where  a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  the  upper  gallery  has  been 
broken  away.  All  that  can  now  be  seen  is  a  few  standing  walls 
and  the  three  rooms  north  of  the  peristyle.  Its  general  plan  is 
that  of  a  central  court,  with  the  main  entrance  on  the  south. 
This  court  was  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  fifty-six  fluted 
Ionic  columns  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  gallery  with  an- 
other colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns.  From  all  sides  of  the 
peristyle  opened  apartments  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  of 
which  the  three  {x,  y,  z.  Fig.  17)  on  the  north  have  been 
excavated.  The  two  outer  rooms  are  octagonal  in  shape,  and 
all  three  had  domed  ceilings  and  received  light  from  above. 
There  were  niches  in  all  these  rooms  for  statues,  and  the 
decoration  corresponded  in  beauty  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  palace.  Many  architectural  fragments  have  been  found 
here,  as  well  as  some  famous  works  of  art. 

Adjoining  the  domus  Augustana  on  the  southeast,  and  with 
the  same  orientation,  is  the  Hippodromus '  which  has  usually, 
though  erroneously,  been  called  the  Stadium  of  Domitian.  It 
is  a  large  open  space,  160  metres  long  and  50  wide,  inclosed 
by  a  wall  and  nearly  rectangular  in  shape,  except  at  the  south 


^Mitt.  1889,  1H5-187;  Jordan,  FUR.  144,  l»i3. 

2  OA.  1888,  21()-224;  M€lange»,  1889,  184-229;  Jahrhuch  des  Instituts,  1895, 
129-143 ;  Man.  d.  Lincei,  v.  15-8:5,  pi.  i-iv ;  Mitt,  18*4, 1«^-17 :  1895,  27(>-28,3 ;  NS. 
1877,  71MW).  lOiMlO,  201-204;  1878, (ifi,  aS,  a^J;  1893,  31-32,  70, 117-118,  102-163, 
358-300,  419;  Sturm,  Das  Kaiserl.  Stadium,  1888;  Jordan,  I.  3.  94-96. 
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[,  wbere  there  is  a  alight  curve.  Within  the  wall  and  sur- 
rounding the  entire  central  area,  except  at  the  north  end,  was  a 
porticUB,  formed  by  a.  row  of  pillars  of  brick-faced  concrete 
with  engaged  half-columnB.  Pilasters  projected  from  the  in- 
side of  the  wall  directly  opposite  each  pillar,  and  arches,  rest- 
ing on  these  pilasters  ami  pillars,  snpported  an  up[ier  gallery, 
which  also  surrounded  the  entire  court.  Coluninsand  pilasters 
were  covered  with  slabs  of  Porta  santa  marble,  with  hases  and 
capitals  of  white  marble.  In  the  middle  of  the  east  side  is  an 
enormous  exedra  with  two  storips.  Its  lower  floor,  which  is 
on  a  level  with  the  central  area,  contained  three  rooms,  a  lai^ 
central  hall,  and  two  small  chambers  on  either  side,  one  of 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  finished.  In  the  other  the 
mosaic  floor  ia  still  in  existence.  The  second  floor  had  only 
one  room,  semicircular  in  shape,  with  a  domed  ceiling.  The 
front  of  this  imperial  box  was  decorated  with  a  colonnade  of 
granite,  and  the  back  with  one  of  pavonazzetto,  as  is  shown  by 
the  numerons  fragments  which  remain. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  Hippodroinus,  is  a  row  of  five  small 
chambers  with  cofTereJ  ceilings,  which  originally  supported  a 
balcony,  before  the  erection  of  the  wall  with  three  openings 
that  continued  the  colonnade  on  this  side.  At  each  end  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  central  area,  which  was  not  paved, 
is  a  semicircular  piscina  or  fouutain-hasin,  and  on  aline  be- 
tween the  basins  stand  the  pedestals  of  statues.  Tyead  pipes, 
stamped  with  the  name  of  Domitian,  brought  water  into  this 
area  at  its  northeast  corner,  about  60  centimetres  above  its 
present  level,  and  a  stone  water-channel  encircles  the  whole 
area,  parallel  to  the  purticns. 

This  HipptHiromus  was  the  garden  of  the  Flavian  palace, 
and  consisted  at  first  of  the  opntral  area  surrotmded  by  a  wall, 
into  which  one  could  look  from  the  windows  of  the  palace. 
Later  emperors  made  various  changes,  ami  it  is  probable  that 
Hadrian  built  the  great  exedra,  and  Severus  the  porticus,  which 
may  have  served  to  support  hanging  gardens.     These  changes 
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were  the  natural  result  of  the  additioDS  to  the  palace,  made 
by  these  emperors,  which  shut  off  the  view  to  the  east  and 
south.  Although  only  fragments  of  the  decoration  remain,  the 
appearance  of  the  Hippodromus  must  have  been  remarkably 
beautiful,  on  account  of  the  combination  of  brilliant  marbles 
and  mosaics  with  flowers  and  plants  of  all  descriptions. 

At  a  much  later  period,  perhaps  as  late  as  Theodoric,  still 
further  changes  were  made.  Another  porticus  was  built  across 
the  Hippodromus  from  the  north  end  of  the  exedra,  and  a  wall 
parallel  to  this  porticus,  from  the  south  end  of  the  exedra, 
thus  dividing  the  whole  area  into  three  parts.  Within  the 
southern  division  an  elliptical  inclosure  was  erected,  the  walls 
of  which  were  tangent  to  the  cross-wall  and  the  colonnade.  The 
masonry  of  this  inclosure  is  of  the  latest  period,  and  the  walls, 
although  the  remains  are  a  metre  high,  have  no  solid  founda- 
tions, but  rest  on  the  debris  of  the  area.  This  elliptical  wall 
was  strengthened  at  certain  points  by  spur  walls  extending  to 
the  colonnade.  The  only  entrance  to  the  inclosure  was  at  the 
south  end,  where  two  pedestals  from  the  house  of  the  Vestals 
were  built  into  the  doorway.  Openings,  somewhat  over  a  metre 
in  width,  were  made  in  the  wall  itself  at  regular  intervals,  and 
within  one  of  these  openings  is  a  basin  or  trough  with  two  com- 
partments. It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  inclosure  was  a 
vivarium,  built  to  contain  wild  animals,  a  sort  of  private 
menagerie  of  the  emperors. 

In  connection  with  the  Flavian  palace,  there  was  also  an 
avXrj  'A8<ui/t8os,^  which  has  erroneously  been  identified  with  the 
edifice  or  space  marked  ADONAEA'on  the  Capitoline  Plan. 
The  extent  of  this  Adonaea  (apparently  at  least  110  by  90 
metres)  is  so  great  that  it  seems  impossible  to  find  room  for 
it  on  the  Palatine  except  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  con- 


1  Philostr.  Vit,  Apoll,  Tyan.  vii.  32;  Richter,  Top.^  155-156;  Mitt.  1890,  77; 
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Tent  and  gardens  of  S.  Sebastiano,  whore  it  may  well  have 
been  if  the  temple  of  Apollo  (p.  146)  belongs  on  the  southwest 
part  of  the  hill.  The  auXiJ  was  probably  a  room  iu  the  palace, 
or  perhaps  a  conservatory. 

The  south  front  of  the  Hippodromus,  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  yeverus,  seems  to  have  contained  several  apartments 
on  two  floors,  the  purpose  of  the  whole  being  apparently  to 
afford  a  view  over  the  Circus  Masimus  and  the  Campagna. 

The  style  and  material  of  the  masoury  show  that  Hadrian 
made  restorations  at  some  points  in  thedonius  Augiistana,  and 
in  particular  added  extensive  baths  to  the  palaee,  to  which 
belong  the  coffered  hall  and  rooms  with  hypocausts  just  east 
and  sntitheast  of  the  exedra.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however, 
to  separate  with  certainty  the  work  of  Hadrian  and  that  of 
Severus,  who  completed  the  palace  in  this  direction.  It  is 
evident  that  much  the  greater  part  belongs  to  th^'tatler  emperor. 
As  the  sluije  of  the  hill  began  just  east  of  Hadrian's  addition, 
it  was  necessary  for  Severus,'  when  he  wished  to  extend  the 
palace  in  this  direction,  to  build  out  an  artificial  platform  by 
means  of  a  series  of  enormous  arches  and  substructures.  On 
this  platform  the  new  part  of  the  palace  proper  rose,  These 
Arched  substructures  extend  to  some  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  and  at  their  extremity  the  platform  is  from  23  to  24.5 
metres  above  the  valley  beneath.  They  are  still  among  the 
most  imposing  ruins  of  Bome.  Of  the  palace  itself  almost 
nothing  remains,  but  the  substructures  are  very  complicated  in 
their  arrangement  of  arches,  cisterns,  and  apartments  of  various 
sizes,  the  use  of  which  cannot  be  made  out, 

At  the  extreme  southeast  corner  of  the  hill,  Severus  con' 
sttucted  an  edifice,  called  the  SeptiionJiiiu,  —  ut  «x  Afrien  veni- 
tntibua  suiim  onus  Oi-t^urreret.*     This  structure  stood  about  100 
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metres  east  of  the  end  of  the  existing  lofty  platform  of  the 
palace,  and  some  remains  of  its  north  end  are  beneath  the  level 
of  the  modern  via  di  S.  Gregorio.  The  building  was  nothing 
more  than  a  decorative  facade,  about  100  metres  long,  31  high, 
and  17  deep,  the  back  of  which  was  a  plain  wall.  In  this 
facade  were  three  gi*eat  niches,  flanked  by  projecting  towers, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  built  in  three  stories,  each  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  columns  of  marble,  porphyry,  and  granite. 
We  are  told  that  Severus  intended  that  the  central  niche  of  the 
Septizonium  should  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Palatium, 
but  that  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor  the  prefect  of  the 
city  set  up  a  colossal  statue  of  his  master  at  this  very  point. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  story,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  changes  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building  were  intro- 
duced during  its  construction.  It  seems  certain  that  it  served 
no  purpose  except  to  form  a  magnificent  architectural  member 
to  complete  the  palace  of  Severus. 

No  thoroughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  name  Septizo- 
nium has  been  found.  The  edifice  was  not  seven  stories  in 
height,  and  the  septem  zonae  may  refer  to  the  seven  bauds 
formed  by  the  stylobate,  the  three  colonnades,  and  the  three 
entablatures.^  A  recent  suggestion  is  that  Septizonium  is  a 
corruption  of  Septizodium^  the  house  of  the  seven  planets. 
The  main  axis  of  the  Septizonium  did  not  correspond  with 
that  of  the  Palatium  or  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  but  was  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  the  via  Appia,  which  began  directly 
in  front  of  the  central  niche.  Very  considerable  portions  of 
this  structure  were  standing  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  they  were  then  torn  down,  and  the  material  employed 
elsewhere. 

Directly  below  the  southwest  end  of  the  domus  Flavia,  about 
halfway  up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  are  remains  of  a  building,  con- 

1  Archivf.  Lat,  Lexikographie,  1892,  272. 

*  Maass,  Die  Tagesgotter  in  Rom  und  den  Provinzen,  Berlin,  1902, 106-117 ; 
CIL.  vili.  14372.    Cf.  Mitt.  1910,  6S-73. 
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sistJDg  of  a  number  of  Bmall  chambers  opening  from  the  north 
side  of  a  peristyle.  The  walls  of  theae  chambers  were  lined 
with  marble  and  stucco,  and  round  the  peristyle  ran  a  porticus 
supported  by  Corinthian  columna  of  granite,  one  of  which  ia  tn 
situ.  While  much  of  the  construction  is  of  later  date,  the  origi- 
nal building  was  probably  in  existence  when  Oomitian's  palace 
was  erected.  The  present  porticus  is  entirely  a  modern  resto- 
ration. Numerous  gratliti'  have  been  found,  incised  in  the 
Btueco  of  the  chauibers,  which  have  been  supposed  to  prove 
that  the  building  was  used  aa  a  Paedagoginm,  or  training  school 
for  the  pages  of  the  inii>erial  household,'  but  this  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

In  front  of  this  Paedagogium,  at  a  lower  level  and  with  a 
slightly  different  orientation,  are  the  ruins  of  a  private  house, 
consisting  of  an  atrium,  a  tablinum,  and  a  triclinium.'  This 
house  ia  on  the  same  level  as  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  close 
to  it.  It  ba.s  been  identified  with  a  domns  Qelotiana,*  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  palace  by  Caligula,  but  the  evidence  for 
this  identification  Is  inconclusive. 


The  Additions  to  the  Domns  Tiberiana.  — As  has  been  stated 

above,  the  additions  made  to  the  domus  Tiberiana  by  Caligula 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  later  cUviis  Victoriae,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  mass  of  masonry  at  this  corner 
of  tie  Palatine  belongs  to  the  later  building  of  the  Antoniaes, 
especially  Severua  and  Caracalla.  These  emperors  adopted  the 
same  method  of  increasing  the  available  area  here  as  at  the  op- 
posite comer  of  the  hill.  From  the  line  of  the  ^ova  via  great 
arched  substructures  rose  to  the  height  of  the  hill  itself,  and 
on  the  platform  which  they  supported  the  additions  to  the 
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inga,  and  mosaic  pavements  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
cbambers  and  passages  of  the  substructures,  and  a  part  of  a 
gallery  above  the  cliviis  Victoriae.  Flights  of  steps  connected 
the  different  stories,  of  wliieh  the  longest,  in  a  good  stat*  of 
preservation,  leads  from  the  clivus  Victoriae  to  the  top  of  the 
hill. 

Direct  access  from  the  Forum  to  this  part  of  the  jialace  was 
afforded  by  a  flight  of  steps  (p.  134)  that  led  up  between  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and  Castor  to  the  north  corner  of  the  hill, 
and  by  another  flight  that  led  to  the  same  place  from  a  point  a 
little  farther  east  on  the  Nova  via.  Another  way  of  approach 
was  by  a  passage,  paved  with  opus  spicatum,  or  herring-bone 
brick,'  which  ascended  in  a  zigzag  course  from  behind  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor  along  the  east  side  of  the  bibliotheca  divi  Angusti, 
until  it  joined  the  first  of  these  flights  of  steps  and  the  clivus 
Victoriae  (p.  163). 

He  Temple  and  Library  of  Augnitiu.  —  Tiberius  commenced 
and  Caligula  completed  tiie  erection  of  a  temple  of  Augustus,* 
in  which  were  placed  the  statues  of  Augustus,  Livia,  Claudius, 
and  probably  of  the  later  empierors  and  empresses  who  were 
deified.  The  temple  was  tlierefoie  called  by  various  names,  — 
templum  divi  Aiigusti,' divi  Augusti  et  divae  Augustae,'  tern- 
plum  novum,' templum  novum  in  Palatio,  etc.,  and  it  is  alto- 
gether probable  that  aedes  Caesarum*  and  templum  divorum 
in  Palatio'  refer  to  the  same  building.  It  was  burned  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  or  I>oinitian,'  and  rebuilt  by  the  latter,  after 
which  time  it  was  still  spoken  of  as  the  templum  novum*  or 

'■aC.I900.T4:  1B03.  lIFJ-iTO;  ^i((.  1H02,  74;  Hulsan-Carter,  1T7. 
«8ll«l.  Tib.  t7:  Cat.  ai;  Wo  CiwB.lvi.46;  PI.  XJl.  ill.  'M;  Tac.  Ann.  vl. 
46:QIIbert.  lU.  121-123, 131-133 ;  Jordan,  1.  3.  TIMW ;  Uodsnl,  Auin<.  133-123. 
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templum  divi  August!  ad  Minervam.*  Coins*  of  Antoninus 
Pius  indicate  a  restoration  during  his  reign. 

Tiberius  also  erected  a  library*  (bibliotheca  templi  divi 
Augusti)  in  connection  with  *  the  temple,  which  was  probably 
injured  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  temple,  for  the  books 
appear  to  have  been  removed  by  Domitian  and  replaced  by 
Trajan.*  This  library  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  that  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  bibliotheca  domus  Tiberianae  *  (see 
p.  147). 

The  position  of  this  temple  is  defined  by  the  statement  that 
Caligula  united  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  by  a  bridge,  — 
super  templum  divi  Augusti  transmissoy^ — and  it  has  been  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  building  the  ruins  of  which,  belong- 
ing to  the  period  of  Domitian  and  partly  known  before,  have 
been  recently  uncovered  by  the  removal  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Liberatrice.  This  structure'  filled  the  space  between 
the  temple  of  Castor,  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  the  clivus  Victoriae, 
at  a  height  of  about  12  metres  above  the  level  of  the  Forum 
pavement  (Fig.  40).  The  main  faqade  was  toward  the  vicus 
Tuscus,  and  the  axis  of  the  building  was  perpendicular  to  that 
street 

The  front  part  of  the  building  consists  of  a  vestibule,  32 
metres  wide  and  6  deep,  which  formed  the  facade,  and  of  a  very 
large  rectangular  hall  behind  it.  The  roof  of  the  vestibule  was 
lower  than  that  of  the  main  hall,  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
supports  originally  except  at  the  ends.  At  a  later  period  six 
short  cross-walls  (a!a\  Fig.  40)  were  built  in  the  vestibule.  At 
each  end  was  a  colossal  semicircular  niche.  The  remains  of 
the  front  wall  of  the  structure  are  too  scanty  to  afford  any  in- 


1  CIL,  iii.  pp.  859,  861.  «Cohen,  Ant.  797-810. 
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diciitiun  as  to  the  mirolmr  of  doorways  between  the  vestibule 
and  the  main  hall.  This  hall  was  32  metres  wide  aud  about 
25  deep,  and  in  its  walls  were  rectangular  and  semicircular 
niches,  arranged  alternately,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  deitied 
persons  were  placed.  Above  the  niches  towered  the  lofty  wall 
of  brick,  with  several  rows  of  sham  relieving  arches,  and 
sheathed  with  marble.  Its  upper  part  was  pierced  with  win- 
dows, and  the  roof  was  probably  of  timber. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  building,  toward  the  temple  of 
Caatar,  was  a  porticus  of  brick  piers  (b'b',  Fig.  40)  with  en- 
gaged columns  on  their  outer  face,  which  formed  a  sort  of 
second  facade.  From  this  porticus  one  entrance  led  into  the 
great  liall  just  described,  and  another,  farther  east,  into  that 
part  of  the  building  which  was  behind  the  temple  proper. 
This  part  consists  of  a  large  rectangular  hall  (H),  behind  it  a 
eort  of  peristyle  (I*)  or  quad rl porticus,  and  back  of  that  a 
series  of  three  rooms  opening  into  the  peristyle.  The  first 
hall  is  about  21  metres  deep  by  20  wide,  and  its  walls  contain 
niches,  alternately  square  and  semicircular.  Doors  opened 
from  this  hall  into  the  ni£un  building,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
into  a  very  lofty  passage  (A),  from  3  to  4  metres  wide  (see  p. 
101),  which  ascends  gradually,  with  four  turns,  to  the  clivus 
Victoria*.  The  second  hall,  or  peristyle,  was  divided  by  four 
brick  piers,  with  columns  between  them,  into  a  central  part 
aud  aisles.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  central  space  was 
originally  rfwfed  over  or  not.  Doorways  opened  from  the 
aisles  into  the  temple  proper  and  into  the  ascending  corridor. 
At  the  south  end  of  this  peristyle  were  three  rectangular 
rooms,  the  central  one  being  the  largest,  8.5  by  7  meti'es,  and 
the  others  smaller,  4.5  by  7,  and  4.5  by  5.  The  south  wall  is 
built  at  an  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  tcjnple,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  the  clivus  Victoriae.  It  was  perfectly  solid,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  building  entirely  from  the  hill  on  the  south 
and  southeast.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  eastern  portion 
of  the  structure  is  the  bibliotheoa  attached  to  the  temple,  al 
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though  this  so-called  temple  itself  is  far  from  conforming  to 
the  normal  type. 

Beneath  the  bibliotheca  are  the  remains  of  a  very  large 
piscina  (B),  9  metres  wide  and  25  metres  long,  built  of  brick 
with  steps  at  each  end  and  niches  in  the  sides,  which  dates 
from  the  time  of  Caligula,  and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
buildings  by  which  he  connected  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline. 
It  is  oriented  according  to  the  line  of  the  clivus  Victoriae  and 
inhma  Nova  via.  Other  fragments  of  an  earlier  structure 
with  the  same  orientation  have  been  found  beneath  the  tem- 
ple proper,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  first  temple  of 
Caligula. 

The  original  Hova  via^  ran  along  the  north  slope  of  the 
Palatine,  but  probably  farther  north  than  the  existing  line. 
At  the  northwest  corner  of  the  hill  it  probably  turned  toward 
the  south  and  joined  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  some  point  not  far 
from  this  corner.  The  erection  of  the  temple  of  Augustus 
must  have  changed  the  conditions  essentially,  and  the  course 
of  the  Nova  via  is  now  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  existing 
pavement  ^  of  this  street  lies  along  the  south  side  of  the  atrium 
Vestae,  but  is  blocked  completely '  at  the  corner  of  the  hill  by 
a  hall  (p,  Fig.  40;  cf.  p.  219)  in  front  of  the  bibliotheca.  Dur- 
ing the  imperial  period,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the  Nova 
via  had  no  connection  with  the  temple  of  Castor  or  the  vicus 
Tuscus,  except  through  the  Forum  or  the  clivus  Victoriae. 

During  the  Byzantine  period  the  library  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus  was  converted  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqna,^ 
and  various  changes  were  made  in  the  original  structure,  such 
as  the  substitution  of  granite  columns  for  the  brick  piers  in 

iCic.  de  Div.  i.  101;  ii.  09;  Varro,  LL.  v.  43,  164;  vi.  59;  Ov.  Fast.  vi. 
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the  peristyle,  the  cutting  of  doors  through  the  niches  between 
the  ball  and  peristyle,  and  the  construction  of  a  sort  of  choir 
in  the  central  portion.  The  wails  of  the  church  were  covered 
with  Frescoes,  which  have  b««n  brought  to  light  by  the  recent 
excavations. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  these 
excavations  •  have  also  disclosed  a  series  of  chambers  which 
are  built  against  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  clivus  Victoriae.  The  lower  rooms  are  of  opua  quadratum, 
and  the  upper  of  brickwork,  and  in  front  of  tlieni  is  a  trape- 
zoidal court  surrounded  by  similar  rectangular  rooms.  These 
remains  form  one  structure  and  belong  to  the  buildings  repre- 
sented on  the  Capitoliue  Plan  as  standing  here,  which  appear 
to  be  hori-ea,  possibly  the  horrw  Qennanidana  of  the  Xntitia,* 

The  space  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  domus 
Tiberiana  and  the  domus  Augustana,  of  somewhat  indefinite 
extent  and  use,  was  called  the  area  Pttlatina  (Fig.  19).'  The 
principal  approach  to  it  was  by  a  street  wliiih  led  up  from  the 
surama  .Sacra  via  through  the  porta  Mugonia.  This  street  is 
now  usually  called  the  olivus  PalatiQiis,  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  this  name.  Some  lielieve  that  the  term  Saoer 
olivuB  (p.  312)  was  applied  to  this  street  as  well  as  to  part  of  the 
Sacra  via,  and  it  has  also  been  identified  with  the  vicoa  ApolliaiB 
of  the  Capitoline  Base, 

South  of  the  Nova  via  are  traces  of  pavements  at  two  levels, 
the  earlier  dating  proljably  from  the  beginning  of  the  empire 
and  the  later  from  the  period  after  the  fire  of  Nero.  The 
later  street  was  wider  and  straighter  than  the  earlier,  and  was 
flanked  on  tiie  west  by  structures  built  against  the  slope  of  the 
hill  that  appear  to  have  been  shops.  Considerable  portions  of 
their  walls  have  recently  been  excavated,* 

lOR.  Ifl03.  :B9;  law,  139,  331;  WiH.  19IH,  8i. 
iReg.  vill.    cr.,  however,  p.  419. 
*CR.  IflO!,  13i!;  li»5,  SIT:  1909,  6 
f  Afl,  WoiAtniehri/t,  ISOC,  U8. 
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The  exact  site  of  the  porta  Mngonia  (p.  37)  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty,  although  it  was  undoubtedly  very 
near  the  intersection  of  the  Nova  via  and  the  clivus  Palatinus. 
Very  near  the  centre  of  the  area  Palatiua  is  a  mass  of  medieval 
masonry,  which  belonged  to  the  fortifications  of  the  Frangipani 
family.  Near  by  are  traces  of  buildings  of  the  earliest  period, 
but  nothing  which  can  be  identified,  although  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  Mmidns,^  or  augural  centre  of  the  city  (p.  38), 
was  just  here. 


i  Or.  Fast.  Iv.  821;  Fast.  157,258;   ^^.viii.  283,  12;  Mitt.  1890,76;  1896, 
202-204;  Jordan,  I.  3.  43. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FORUM. 

The  Topographical  Centre  of  Ancient  £ome  was  the  low 

ground  lying  between  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the  Esquiline, 
the  Viminal,  and  the  Capitoline.  When  the  Palatine  city  had 
extended  its  boundaries  to  the  adjacent  heights,  this  became 
the  natural  meeting-place  for  trade  and  political  action.  These 
two  functions  were  carefully  separated,  the  political  assemblies 
being  held  on  the  Comitiuin,  a  small  and  definitely  marked- 
out  area,  which  lay  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  much  larger 
and  undetermined  area  where  the  people  met  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  was  called  the  Forum,  or  market-place.^  Al- 
though there  was  no  natural  line  of  demarcation  between 
Forum  and  Comitium,  they  were  kept  distinct  in  use  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  b.c.  After  that  date  they  grad- 
ually lost  their  separate  identity,  and  the  phrase  Comitium  et 
Foruin  *  conveyed  but  one  idea. 

This  valley  was  originally  swampy,  being  the  natural  basin 
for  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  principal  water- 
course (see  p.  18)  came  down  from  the  Subura,  and  crossing 
the  Forum  flowed  through  the  Velabrum  to  the  Tiber.  It  is 
not  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  elevation  of  all  parts  of 
this  district,  but  the  original  level  of  the  Comitium  appears 
to  have  been  9  metres  above  the  sea,  or  2.30  metres  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  Tiber,  while  that  of  the  travertine  pavements 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  on  which  the  altar  was 
built,  is  12.62  metres  above  the  sea.     This  was  one  of  the  lowest 


1  Varro,  LL.  v.  145-146;  Fest.  84.  «Tac.  Agr.  2  {ac  for  eO- 
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|M)intN  in  tho  Forum,  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic.  The 
dlNtanco  from  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  directly  in  front 
of  iho  Hi(*pri  of  the  t<anple  of  Saturn,  to  the  east  end  of  the 
HnKia  is  about  210  metres. 

Tho  path  or  road  from  the  ridge  of  the  Velia  down  to  the 
Forum  was  called  the  Saora  yia  (p.  54),  a  name  that  in  modem 
tlmoM  has  l)een  extended  to  the  continuation  of  this  road,  which 
ran  throuKli  the  P\)rum  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline. 

Wo  may  distinguish  four  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
Forum,  the  first  extending  to  the  last  years  of  the  monarchy, 
the  He(u)nd  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  b.c,  the 
third  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  fourth  to  the  third 
oeuturv. 

Tlie  end  of  the  first  j)eriod  was  marked  by  the  beginning 
of  a  systematic  attempt  to  drain  the  swampy  ground.  This 
was  etTiH^ted  by  constructing  sewers,  and  especially  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  whioli  at  this  early  time  was  made  by  simply  walling 
up  the  Imuks  o{  the  brook  and  regulating  its  flow.  The  date, 
to  which  tnulition  assigned  this  drainage,  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  necropolis  (p.  187)  on  the  Sacra 
via«  in  fnmt  ot  the  later  temple  of  Faustina  and  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  Forum  during  this  first  period.  This  ne- 
er\>|H>Us  ivjistnl  to  be  used  in  the  sixth  century.  Before  this 
time  it  had  lH»eu  impracticable  to  construct  any  permanent 
buildings  iu  the  I'entre  of  the  Forum,  but  rude  booths,  tabemae,^ 
had  Uvn  ertvteil  on  bi>th  sides  of  the  Sacra  via,  which  were 
ixvupitni  by  butehers  and  fishmongers.  There  were  a  few 
sanctuaries^  such  as  the  altars  of  Saturn  and  Vulcan  at  the  west 
end  \ni  the  slo|*e  of  the  Oapiti>line,  the  double  archway  of  Janus 
on  the  north  side*  and  the  shrine  of  Vesta  at  the  comer  of  the 
l\ilatiut\  There  must  al$i>  have  been  a  building  in  which  the 
s^uxs-ito  n\ot  vM\  the  Oomiiium.  There  were  clay  pits  (p.  17S^  on 
the  u\vrth  sivle*  frv>m  which  the  material  for  crude  brick  was  ob- 


^  lix.  t  ;$8>;  Umk;^  iiL  iC ;  S 
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tained,  and  tufa  quarries,  Lantmniae  (p.  173),  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitoline.  There  were  several  springs  and  pools,  two  of 
which,  the  laoiis  Cnrtius  and  laciis  luturnae,  oontiiiiied  to  exist 
during  historical  times.  It  is  possible  that  the  tubfmne  assumed 
a  more  permanent  character  toward  the  end  of  this  period. 

During  the  second  period,  —  the  iirat  three  centuries  of  the 
republic, —  the  Fonim  became  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  the  city.  The  temples  of  Saturn,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
of  Concord  were  erected  and  the  Regia,  or  oflieial  house  of  the 
poDtifex  maximus,  was  built  just  outside  the  eastern  limits  of 
the  Forum  proper.  The  central  area  was  paved,  probably  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  gladiatorial  games  and  ebows  of  all 
aorta  were  celebrated  here.  C.  Maenius,  the  victor  in  the  battle 
of  Antium,  introduced  tbe  cnstom  of  erecting  galleries  above 
the  shops,  from  which  these  games  oould  be  witnessed,  and 
which  were  called  maeniana.*  We  are  told  that  at  some  time 
before  310  b.c.  the  butchers  were  banished  from  these  shops, 
and  that  they  were  occupied  by  money-changers  and  bankers, 
being  thenceforth  known  as  tabernae  argentariae.'  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  improvement  also  was  due  to  Maenius.  In  210 
B.r.  the  shops  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacra  via  burned  down, 
and  after  being  rnbuilt  were  called  tabernae  novae,  while  those 
on  the  south  side  were  known  as  tabernae  veteret,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  Forum  were  distinguished  as  aiib  ntn>is  and  sv6 
veteribu*.'  On  the  Comitium,  the  Rostra  and  tbe  Graecostasis, 
or  platform  on  which  foreign  ambassadors  were  received,  were 
built  during  this  period. 

The  character  and  appearance  of  the  Forum  was  greatly 
changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C.  by  the 
erection  of  the  three  basilicas,  Porcia,  Aemilia,  and  Sempronia, 
and,  fifty  years  later,  of  the  Opimia.     These  basilicas  added 


IFegt.  IS5;  Vllr.  v.  1.  I. 
•Ltv.iavi.W;  VBrn.,   LL.vl. 
X  3T8-383;  Ollbert.  III.  303-aOT. 
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greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  Forum  ;  but  their  main  object 
was  to  afford  convenient  and  sheltered  halls  wliere  the  Romans 
could  meet  to  transact  the  steadily  increasing  business  of  the 
capital.  The  arch  of  Fabius  was  built  at  the  east  entrance  to 
the  Forum,  and  two  or  more  arches  of  Janus  at  other  points, 
while  the  area  was  gradually  filled  with  statues  of  famous  citizens. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  considerable  changes  took  place 
in  the  Comitium.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  appearance  of 
the  Forum  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.  must  have 
been  decidedly  ugly  and  irregular.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  the  political  assemblies  of  the  people  had 
been  transferred  from  the  small  Comitium  to  the  Forum,  a 
transfer  marked  a  century  later  by  the  removal  of  the  Kostra 
to  the  Forum  itself,  which  then  became  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  centre  of  Rome. 

The  fourth  period  witnessed  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
Forum,  a  process  which  was  just  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
carried  out  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Later  emperors  did 
something;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples  of  Vespasian 
and  Faustina,  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  the  eight  pedestals 
and  columns  in  front  of  the  basilica  lulia,  and  a  few  minor 
changes,  chiefly  in  its  central  area,  the  Forum  of  the  empire, 
which  is  known  to  us  by  its  ruins,  is  the  work  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius. 

In  its  final  shape,^  the  area  of  the  Forum  was  surrounded 
by  the  following  buildings,  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner : 


iFor  a  new  triangulation  of  the  Forum,  and  the  elevations  of  its  various 
points,  see  NS.  1900,  220-229,  with  plan.  Tlie  best  handbook  for  the  Forum  is 
Hiilsen,  The  lioman  Forum,  translated  by  J.  B.  Carter,  2d  ed.  Rome,  1909. 
See  also  H.  Thedenat,  Le  Forum  Romain  et  ies  Forums  itnperianx,  4tli  ed. 
Paris,  liKW;  Thedenat  et  HofTbauer,  Le  Forum  Romahi  et  hi  voie  sacr^e ; 
aspect  i<urress{f  (Ies  monuments  depuisle  IVe  sieclejusqu^a  nos  jours,  Paris, 
1905.  The  best  description  of  the  excavations  of  18iK»-UKH  are  by  HUlsen, 
Mitt.  HKVi,  1-97;  liK).-!,  1-119.  See  also  Vaglieri,  BC.  1\^\  3-239;  Boni,  NS. 
1900—,  passim;  Ashby,  CR.  1*K)0-190H,  and  CQ.  1907—,  passim;  BC. 
190^— ,  passim ;  Boni,  Atti  v.  483-«rt;  Richter,  BRT.  IV. 
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the  Career,  the  temples  of  Concord  and  Vespasian,  which 
abutted  against  the  substructures  of  the  Tabularium,  the  porti- 
cus  Deorum  Consentium  in  the  angle  of  the  clivus  Capitolinus, 
and  the  temple  of  Saturn  ;  on  the  south  side,  the  basilica  lulia, 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  lacus  luturnae,  and  the 
temple  of  Vesta;  at  the  east  end,  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  the  arch  of  Augustus,  and  behind  them  the  Kegia,  the 
atrium  Vestae,  and  the  arch  of  Fabius ;  on  the  north  side, 
the  temple  of  Faustina,  the  basilica  Aemilia,  the  Curia,  and 
the  Secretarium  senatus.  Across  the  west  end  stretched  the 
Erostra  of  the  empire,  and  there  were  numerous  other  structures 
of  various  sorts  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  After  the 
building  of  the  imperial  fora,  the  old  Forum  was  sometimes 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  epithets  Bomannm  or  Hagnum. 

Streets.  —  Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Sacra  via  passed 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Regia,  and  then,  bending  to  the 
left,  continued  along  the  south  side  of  the  Forum  to  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  where  the  clivus  Capitolinus  began.  The  erection 
of  the  temple  of  the  deified  Julius  necessitated  a  change,  and 
thereafter  the  street  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  the  arch  of 
Fabius  to  the  north  corner  of  the  temple  of  Julius,  then  turned 
at  a  right  angle  and  passed  in  front  of  this  temple  to  the 
temple  of  Castor,  where  it  turned  again  at  a  right  angle  and 
ran  along  the  front  of  the  basilica  lulia.* 

Besides  the  Sacra  via  and  clivus  Capitolinus,  six  other  ways 
led  into  the  Forum :  the  vicus  lugarius,  between  the  temple  of 
Saturn  and  the  basilica  lulia ;  the  vicus  Tuscus,  between  the 
basilica  lulia  and  the  temple  of  Castor;  the  flight  of  steps 
(p.  161)  which  led  up  to  the  Nova  via  and  clivus  Victoriae, 
between  the  lacus  luturnae  and  the  atrium  Vestae;  the  street 
l)etween  the  temple  of  Faustina  and  the  basilica  Aemilia,  the 
name  of  which  is  not   known ;    the  Argiletum,  between  the 


1  For  a  different  view,  accordinfi;  to  which  the  road  ran  along  the  soatb 
side  of  the  Regia,  see  Melanges,  1908,  236-253. 
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basilica  Aemilia  and  the  Curia;  and,  finally,  the  street  be- 
tween the  Curia  and  the  temple  of  Concord,  on  which  were  the 
quarries  (p.  169),  and  which  was  itself  called  Lautumiae  in 
early  times  and  divriB  ArgentariuB^  under  the  late  empire.  This 
street,  which  connected  the  Forum  with  the  porta  Fontinalis 
(p.  60),  was  the  direct  means  of  communication  between  the 
Forum  and  the  campus  Martins  until  the  imperial  fora  were 
built.  The  ancient  pavement  has  been  found  beneath  what 
has  been  until  very  recently  a  part  of  the  via  di  Marforio,  with 
which  it  approximately  coincided. 

The  yicTis  Ingarius  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  an 
altar  of  luno  luga,  quam  ptUabant  matrimonia  iungere,^  but  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  so  called  because  it  connected  the 
Forum  with  the  district  of  the  forum  Holitorium,  or  because 
the  makers  of  yokes  had  their  shops  here.  The  present  pave- 
ment is  not  ancient,'  but  preserves  the  line  of  the  street  after 
the  building  of  the  basilica  lulia.  Some  earlier  foundations, 
recently  discovered  ^  beneath  the  temple  of  Saturn,  show  that 
before  the  Augustan  period  this  street  was  a  little  farther  to 
the  southeast. 

According  to  tradition,*  the  vions  Tubcub  derived  its  name 
from  a  settlement  of  Etruscans,  who  either  had  fled  to  Rome 
after  the  repulse  of  Porsenna  at  Aricia  or  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Komans  against  Titus  Tatius.  A  more 
plausible  explanation  is  that  this  settlement  was  composed  of 
the  workmen  who  had  come  to  Rome  to  build  the  temple  of 
luppiter  Capitolinus.  This  street  connected  the  Forum  and 
Velabrum,  and  bore  an  unsavory  reputation.*  On  its  east  side, 
directly  behind  the  temple   of  Castor,  stood  the  temple  of 


iJordan.  I.  2.  437-438. 

«  Pest.  290;  Epit.  1(H;  Jordan,  I.  2.  468;  Gilbert,  I.  257-263;  III.  416-417. 
•  N8, 1883, 14.  *  CR.  1902,  94. 

*Liv.  11.14;  Varro,  LL.  v.  46;  Tac.  Aim.  iv.  65;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  560; 
Jordan,  1. 1.  273-274,  295;  I.  2.  469;  Gilbert,  II.  101-118;  IIL  416. 
•Plant.  Cure.  482;  Hor.  Sat.  11.  3.  228. 
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Augustus  and  extensive  wareliouses  (p.  165);  and  the  removal 
of  the  medieval  pavemeat  between  the  basilica  lulia  and  the 
temple  of  Castor  exposed  to  view'  a  unique  specimen  of 
street  pavement  of  opus  spieatum,  or  small  cubes  of  brick. 
This  pavement  is  about  15  metres  iu  length,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  west  side  by  a  gutter,  but  on  the  other  it  extends  be- 
neath the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  was  therefore  laid 
before  this  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius.  In  this  street  stood 
a  statue  of  VortumnuB,'  which  tradition  assigned  to  Numa. 

The  Aipletmn'  connected  the  Fonim  with  the  Suburaand 
the  eastern  section  of  the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  great  arteries 
of  communication.  Its  general  character  was  like  that  of  the 
Subura  (p.  4o7),  but  it  was  also  a  centre  of  the  book  trade. 
Any  number  of  explanations  were  given  by  the  Romans  for 
the  name,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  clay  (arffilla)  which  was  dug  close  by.  The  lower  part 
of  it  was  converted  by  Uouiitian  and  Nerva  into  the  forum 
Transitorium  (p.  282). 

The  Temple  of  Concord.  —  From  the  very  earliest  times  an 
altar  of  Vulcan  stood  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  Forum,  and  the  surrounding  space 
was  called  the  area  Votooni  or  Volconal.*  This  area,  a  lavas  8«b- 
ttructus,  was  about  fi  metres  above  the  level  of  the  Comilium, 
and  from  it,  before  the  building  of  the  Rostra,  the  Roman 
officials  addressed  the  people.  At  the  edge  of  this  area  was 
also  the  Seuaculum  (p.  331),  the  assembling  place  of  the 
senate,  and  a  lotos  tree,  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  city  itself,  was 
growing  here  in  the  time  of  Pliny.    Some  remains  of  very 


>  CA.  1899,  «66:  BC.  tSBU,  303.     (ThlB  pavemeut  Is  now  covered. 

»  Prop.  iv.  2 ;  Gllben,  III.  llfl. 

*V&rro,  £/„  t.  107;  &erv.  ad  Aen.  t]i\.SVi:  Hart.  1. 3. 1,  IIT.  9; 
a.310,381;  3.  32T;  Gilbert.  II,  ST-SS:  BC.  1890.  98-102. 

•Ur  >I.19i  Dlony«.Ii.fiO;  F«>t.290;  Qell.  Iv.S;  PI,  SB.XYi.2S 
L  2.  339-311 :  Oilbert,  1.  Wt-iSI;  MUl.  1893,  8T-8S. 
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early  tufa  foundations  have  been  found  ^  just  behind  the  arch 
of  Severus,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Volcanal,  and 
traces  of  a  sort  of  rock  platform,  3.95  metres  long  by  2.80  wide, 
which  had  been  covered  with  cement  and  painted  red.  Its 
upper  surface  is  cut  by  various  channels,  and  in  front  of  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  drain  made  of  tufa  slabs.  This  may 
possibly  have  been  the  ara  Yolcani.  It  shows  signs  of  having 
been  damaged  and  repaired.  Behind  it  are  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  and  leading  up  to  the  temple  of  Concord.  In  the  surface 
of  this  rock  are  cuttings,  round  and  square,  which  have  some 
resemblance  to  graves,  and  are  so  regarded  by  some*  but  probably 
without  reason.  Although  the  cult  of  Vulcan  continued  here 
at  least  down  to  the  early  empire,'  the  Volcaual  must  have  been 
much  diminished  in  size  by  the  encroachment  of  surrounding 
buildings,  and  perhaps  at  last  entirely  buried. 

The  first  temple  of  Concord  was  built  by  M.  Furius  Camil- 
lus  in  367  B.C.,  to  commemorate  the  passage  of  the  Licinian 
laws  and  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  orders.* 
The  space  around  the  temple  was  then  called  the  area  Oonoordiae. 
The  temple  was  rebuilt  in  121  b.c.  by  L.  Opimius,*  who  also 
erected  the  basilica  Opimia*  close  to  the  temple  on  the  north, 
with  probably  the  same  orientation.  The  basilica  was  removed 
and  the  temple  entirely  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  dedicated  in 
10  A.D.  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Drusus  as  the  aedes  Con- 
cordiae  Augustae.^  It  was  restored  at  least  once  afterward,  but 
at  an  unknown  date.  Peculiar  local  conditions  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  which  made  the  structure  unique  among  Roman 
temples.  Instead  of  the  usual  proportions,  the  cella  of  the 
Augustan  temple  was  45  metres  wide  and  only  24  deep,  while 

1  CR.  190*2,  iH;  BC.  1*102,  25-26,  125-133;  19a3, 159-162;  Mitt.  1902,  10;  1905, 
7-9.  a  Richter.  BRT.  IV.  15-16.  «  CIL.  vi,  457. 

*Plut.  Cam.  42;  Ov.  Fast,  1.  641;  Jordan.  I.  2.  332-:W6;  Gilbert,  III.  62-64. 

6  App.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  26;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17. 

«  Varro,  LL.  v.  \m\  Cic.  pro  Seat.  140;  CIL.  vi.  2338-2339;  Jordan,  I.  2. 
338,  384;  Gilbert,  III.  214;  Mitt.  1893,  84.  91. 

'Suet.  Tib.  20;  Dlo  Cass.  Iv.  8;  Ivi.  25;  CIL.  vi.  89-94. 
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the  inonaoB  wms  on}j  24  metres  wide  Mnd  14  deep,  azkd  lSia»- 
fore  did  not  extend  across  tiie  wbole  front  of  the  oeIl&.  Hie 
back  wall  of  the  edla  abutted  against  the  front  of  Hie  Ti^m- 
lariom  (p.  BCH"^  and  a  Terr  vide  fligiit  of  Kbeps  led  down  iram 
the  prooaoB  to  the  area.  The  interior  of  the  oeQa  was  siir- 
rounded  bj  a  row  of  white  marble  c^olimms,  standing  an  a  low 
shelf  which  projoeted  from  the  main  walL  This  wall  ood- 
tained  eleven  niehes,  in  the  eenmd  one  of  which,  €fppoB»  iht 
entranee,  a  statue  cf  CosMiord  must  hare  stood. 

Beoent  inresti^rsDaii  ^  of  the  WKotrei^  f  oizndstians  has  brooi^it 
forward  eridenoe  of  four  soooessrre  periods  in  the  histanr  of 
the  temple,  and  has  shown  that  the  jiec-nliaj  sha^ie  was  xo  some 
extent  chaxaeteristie  of  aul  of  thenu  The  earliest  Ranc9<iar 
seems  to  date  from  the  thud  «ientiinr  j^c^  azid.  if^fcnher  wisih 
some  in  the  tetmple  of  ^I^iu^jr  *90st  p.  18(*u  ii>  jccihaiih-  liir 
earliest  known  example  of  its  ix-Wz^  Its  existenne  wmiic  indi> 
ca;te  a  restoratdcm,  ciLherwiw;  unknown  to  iul  before  tiiax  itf 
C»pimius- 

The  existinir  remains  <KiuciKt  of  th*-  t^oncrBte  core  nf  "die 
jvodicm.  ii»  whith  ar^r  two  ^^xaiLhers  that  minr  have  beet  Sttn^ 
rc«cimt>  Icir  tr^auure :  the  thretihoja  of  the  miiiii  fsircranw-^  (uim- 
Y^jy^  fA  TWO  biot'ks  of  V^irvt  wujta  marbk-  7  metres  jan|:;  a 
Terr  few  frac:meirls  of  the  mitrui*'  jA%enj*Ti:  of  thf-  wtOa  mfi 
the  jimnaob :  and  a  yan  ojf  tue  matziuiK«m  etiTLJOh.  iic»w  m  the 
Tabular:  lOL-  vj3Ked*er  wrti  i;iLtu*rouk  smal]  aroLitw*runi:  irac- 
ment€.  Th*r  ♦rtehor  ^A  the  t»fiL;»>:  wa*  ?«»r«rec  witt  niKrhie, 
and  the  »ielia  wat  a  T*7rirLal»i*'  ii:uii»^un.*  uif  wurk*  of  ar*  of  aE 
kindE.  Vj  wid'.'i  ^T*rjvi0f\rt  j»^*r»aj»i»r  i*  made  ii.  ciassichZ  litesa- 
tiire.     It  Skib'.  wsnei.  a>  a  f  r^jueirr  ii**-et:n^-i»la'if  ior  zinr  neDMOt. 

Near  \»r  wa*^  uv  anfikmb  OfUMrdaifc.  b\:sr.  t»v  Q  Fiiixinf  jl  Jlf4 
B-*:      Tiiit  Hiiriii*:*  i^a*  maa*r  yj  iur-jus*'  anc  st'Ktc  ti.  {r'^o^w 
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(p.  230)  quae  tunc  supra  comitium  erai.    It  must  have  been  re- 
moved when  Tiberius  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Concord. 

Close  to  the  Volcanal  were  certain  stationes  mimicipiomm,^  the 
exact  object  of  which  is  not  known;  but  for  their  position  near 
the  temple  of  Concord  epigraphic  evidence  has  recently  been 
found. 

The  Temple  of  VespasiaiL — The  temple  of  Yespasian  ^  was 
begun  by  Titus,  completed  by  Domitian,  and  restored  by  Seve- 
rus.  Although  only  the  name  of  Vespasian  appeared  on  the 
temple,  it  is  called  the  temple  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  docu- 
ments of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  probably  dedicated  to 
both  by  Domitian.  It  was  prostyle  hexastyle,  33  metres  long 
and  22  wide.  The  existing  remains  consist  of  the  core  of  the 
podium,  with  some  of  its  peperino  lining;  two  fragments  of 
the  oella  wall  of  travertine ;  part  of  the  pedestal  in  the  rear  of 
the  cella,  on  which  stood  the  statues  of  Vespasian  and  Titus ; 
and  three  Corinthian  columns  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
pronaos.  These  columns  are  of  white  marble,  15.20  metres 
high  and  1.57  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  support  a  portion 
of  the  entablature  on  which  are  the  last  letters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion'  recording  the  restoration  by  Severus  and  Caracal  la.  A 
restored  fragment  of  the  cornice  is  in  the  Tabularium.  The 
temple  was  covered  inside  and  out  with  marble  in  the  usual 
way,  and  there  were  marble  columns  round  the  interior  of  the 
cella,  as  in  the  temple  of  Castor. 

As  the  available  space  was  small  and  ill  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose, this  temple  had  to  be  built  directly  against  the  front  of 
the  Tabularium.  It  thus  closed  the  entrance  to  the  long  flight 
of  steps  which  led  from  the  Foioim  through  the  Tabularium  to 
the  top  of  the  Capitol ine  (p.  308).  The  existing  columns  and 
entablature  were  taken  down  in  1811,  and  reset. 

1  PI.  NH.  xy'u  2a;;  BC.  1899,  ai3-243;  1900, 124-134;  Mitt.  1902, 11;  1905.  9. 

2  Jordan,  I.  2.  192-193;  Reber,  Die  Buinen  RotM,  81-86. 
9  OIL.  vi.  938. 
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Between  this  temple  and  that  uf  Concord  &re  the  ruiua  of  a 
small  building,  erroneously  called  an  aedlcula  Fauatinae.'  which 
is  contemyiorary  with  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  as  its  left  wall 
rests  on  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  were  made  to 
project  for  this  very  purpose.  The  building  was  4.10  metres 
wide  and  2.60  deep,  and  the  marks  of  its  vaulted  roof  are  visi- 
ble on  the  front  wall  of  the  Tabulariuni.  The  purpose  of  the 
structure  is  unknown,  but  in  it  was  found  a  marble  base  dedi- 
cated to  Faustina  by  the  viatores  quaeslorU  ab  aerarw  Salumi 


The  Forticui  Doonun  ConHntinm.  —  Next  to  the  temple  of 
Vespasian,  in  the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  Tabularium  and 
the  olivus  Capitolinus,  are  the  remains  of  a  curious  structure 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  substructure  contains  seven  small 
chambers,  without  light  and  of  unknown  use.     Above  is  a  plat- 


1  CIL.  vl.  lOlD;  Mill.  IKB,  2 
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The  Temple  of  Cantor.  —  The  official  name  of  this  temple 
was  aedes  Castoris  ^  [ad  Forum]  but  it  was  also  called  aedes 
Castorura,*  and  sometimes  erroneously  aedes  Castoris  et  Pol- 
lucis.*  It  was  dedicated,  according  to  tradition,  in  484  b.c.,* 
close  to  the  spring  of  Juturna,  to  commemorate  the  appearance 
of  the  Dioscuri  at  that  spot  after  the  battle  of  lake  Kegillus. 
Internal  evidence '  seems  to  show  that  it  was  restored  perhaps 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  again  •  in  117  b.c.  by  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  but  probably  still  in  the  Tuscan  style,  with  stuccoed 
columns  of  tufa.  Some  repairs  at  least  were  made  by  Verres ; ' 
but  the  temple  was  completely  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,*  and  dedi- 
cated in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Drusus  in  6  a.d.  A  still  later 
restoration  has  usually  been  supposed  to  have  been  carried  out 
by  Domitian  or  Hadrian,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,*  and 
in  any  case  it  was  probably  not  such  as  to  materially  affect  the 
appearance  of  the  building. 

The  imperial  temple  was  Corinthian,^®  octostyle  and  perip- 
teral, with  eleven  columns  on  a  side,  and  a  double  row  on  each 
side  of  the  pronaos.  This  pronaos  was  9.90  metres  by  15.80, 
the  cella  10  by  19.70,  and  the  whole  temple  about  50  metres 
long  by  30  wide.  The  floor  of  the  temple  was  about  7  metres 
above  the  Sacra  via.  The  very  lofty  podium  consisted  of  a 
concrete  core  enclosed  in  tufa  walls,  from  which  projected 
short  spur  walls.  On  these  stood  the  columns,  but  directly 
beneath  them  at  the  points  of  heaviest  pressure  travertine  was 
substituted  for  tufa.  Between  these  spur  walls  were  chambers 
in  the  podium,  opening  outward  and  closed  by  metal  doors, 

iSuet.  Caes.  10.  <  Liv.  ii.  42;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  706. 

a  PI.  NH.  X.  121.  6  CR,  1906,  77^2. 

«  Suet.  CaL  22 ;  CIL.  vi.  2202.  «  Asc.  ad  Scaur,  46 ;  Cic.  in  Verr,  i.  IM. 

^Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  130-154. 

8  Suet.  Tib.  20;   Dio  Cass.  Iv.  27;  Jordan,  I.  2.  36^-376;  Gilbert,  III.  5S-62. 

•  CR.  UMXi,  77. 

w  Reber,  Die  RuinPti  Rams,  1.36-142;  Jahrb.  d.  Imt.  1898,  87-114;  CR.  1899, 
466;  HI02,  95.  284;  1906,77-84,  1«;  BC.  1899,  253;  1900,  66,  285;  1902,  28; 
1903,  165;  Mitt.  1902,  66-67;  1905,  80. 
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which  seem  to  have  been  used  as  safe  depoeit  vaiilta  for  the 
imperial  fiscus  and  for  the  treasures  of  private  persoua.' 

From  the  pronaos  a  flight  of  eleven  steps,  extendiog  nearly 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  temple,  led  down  to  a  wide  plat- 
form, 3.66  metres  above  the  area  in  front.  This  platform  was 
provided  with  a  railing,  and  formed  a  high  and  safe  place 
from  which  to  address  the  people.  From  the  frequent  refer- 
ences in   literature,  it   is    evident    that   there  was   a   similar 


F((l.    ;».  -THB   TRMfl.K    OK    CAHTOK   REBTOUIU). 

arrangement  in  the  earlier  temple  of  Metellus.  Leading  from 
this  platform  to  the  ground  were  two  narrow  staircases,  at  the 
ends  and  not  in  front.  The  podium  was  covered  with  marble 
facing,  and  decorated  with  tsvo  cornices,  one  at  the  top,  and 
another  just  above  the  metal  doors  of  the  strong  chambers. 
The  pavement  of  the  temple  of  the  late  republic  or  early  em- 


>Clcpra  Quincf.  17 1  Scbol-  Juven.  iIt.  261. 
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e  vas  of  mosaic,  of  whiuli  a  small  fragment  has  been  pre- 
served, but  this  was  afterward  covered  by  a  pavement  of 
marble  slabs.  Of  the  aujwrstructure  three  columns  on  the 
east  side  are  standing,  which  are  regarded  as  perhaps  the  finest 
architectural  remains  in  Rome.  They  are  of  white  marble, 
fluted,  12.50  metres  in  Jieight  and  1.4i"i  in  diameter.  The  en- 
tablature, ii.7r>  metres  high,  haa  a  plain  frieze  and  an  admir- 
ably worked  cornice.  Those  who  believe  in  an  effective 
restoration  of  th^'ti^mple  after  the  Augustan  period,  assign  the 
existing  superstructtire  to  this  later  date. 

In  the  temple  of  Castor  were  kept  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,'  and  it  was  frequently  used  for  meetings  of  the 
senate,*  as  its  commanding  position  made  it  comparatively  aafa 
from  attacks  of  the  mob. 

Thfl  Tempid  of  JuliiiB  Caesar.  — The  body  of  Julius  Caesar 
was  burned'  at  the  east  end  of  the  Forum,  in  front  of  the 
Regia,  and  on  this  very  sjKit  an  altar*  was  erected  and  a 
column  of  Numidiau  marble,*  twenty  feet  high,  set  up;  but 
they  were  soon  removed  by  Dolabella.'  In  42  B.C.  Augustus 
determined  '  to  build  here  a  temple  to  the  deified  Caesar  (aedes 
divi  lull).  The  temple  was  finished  some  years  later,  after  the 
battle  of  Actiuro,  and  dedicated  August  18,  29  B.C.*  It  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrian,*  and  there  are  some  traces  of  &  still  later 
restoration,  perhaps  in  the  fourth  century. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  foundation  remain,  and  the  ex- 
cavations,'°  recently  com])leted,  have  shown  that  it  consisted  of 

1  JoTdRtl,  I.  2.  374  0. :  Mill.  1889,  2U-'iK. 

»Cte.  in  Ftrr.  i.  VIS;  Jul.  C«pU.  Vil.  Mutimin.  16;  Treboll.  Fit.  Valerian. 
B;  WL.I.p.lCl7.  >Uv.  Epit.liB;  Plut,CuM.68. 

*App.  fieJI.  Cfc.  tl.  148;  111.3;  IHii  Cms.  xllv.  St.  iSuet.  C<iet.  SB. 

•do.  ad  Atl.  xlv.  IS;  PhU.  1.  G. 

IIHoCmw.  Xlvli.  IS,  IH;  Mon.  Ane.i'i.2;  Jordtui.  I.  2.  406-409. 

•Mo  Cui.  11.  22:  HeiuKr.  Aniil.  Anliat.  ad  m,  Kat.  Srpl. 

•  Cohen.  Hadr.  41tM19.  ISBS. 

MJoAr*.  dri  Inal.  1889,  iaT-ie2;  Antikt  DfakmSlcr,  1.27,  28;  CB.  IBffi^ 
18a.  4(ifi;  Uiri.  1B03,  UHi3;  !«»,  75~TB;  BV.  11IU3,  Hl-ta;  Atli,  6tl3-5(i6. 
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two  parts,  a  rectangular  platform  3.5  metres  high,  26  wide,  and 
about  ;iO  long,  and  on  this  thd  stylobate  proper  of  the  temple, 
which  rose  2.3G  metres  above  the  platform  and  was  about  17 
metres  in  width.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  platform  is 
■ular  niche,  H.3  metres  in  diameter,  of  which  a  consid- 


Fio.  L'7.  — The 


erable  part  of  the  peperino  wall  has  been  left  in  place,  although 
elsewhere  the  tufa  and  peperino  blocks  have  been  removed  and 
only  the  concrete  core  remains.  At  a  late  date,  a  rude  wall  of 
tufa  was  built  directly  across  this  niche,  and  its  removal  dis- 
closed a  portion  of  the  concrete  core  of  a  round  altar  standing 
on  the  travertine  slabs  which  formed  the  pavement  of  the  Forum 
when  the  temple  was  built.  This  is  showu  by  the  fact  that  the 
slabs  were  cut  off  to  allow  the  wall  of  the  niche  to  be  built. 
The  altar  appears  to  have  been  purposely  demolished.  It  is 
evident  that  when  the  temple  was  built  the  altar  on  the  spot 
where  Caesar's  body  was  burnt  had  been  restored,  and  that  the 
sacred  monumeut  was  preserved  in  the  niche  of  the  platform. 
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small  part,  of  the  cornice  ;  and  the  wide  flight  of  steps '  leading 
down  to  the  Sacra  via,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  the  remains 
of  an  altar.  Some  fragments  of  a  colossal  seated  female  statue," 
and  a  few  other  bits  of  sculpture,  hiive  been  found  near  by. 
The  whole  temple  was  covered  with  slabs  of  (uai-ble,  but  these 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  frieze  on  the  sides  of  the  tem- 
ple is  very  beautifully  sculptured  in  relief  with  garlands,  sacs- 
rificial  implements,  and  griltiris.  On  the  columns  are  numerous 
inscriptions  and  figures. 


The  Archaio    Necropolis.  —  The    recent    excavations    have 
brought  to  light  the  original  level  of  the  Sacra  via  in  front  of 


L. 
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They  I'eaembla  the  graves  found  on  the  Esquiline  and  belong 
to  the  same  period  of  civilization,  the  early  iron  age. 

The  funeral  gifts  found  in  all  these  graves,  aside  from  the 
pottery,  consist  mostly  of  bronze  jewellery  and  arms,  with  some 
ornaments  of  glass,  amber,  and  ivory,  but  no  gold,  and  only 
two  bits  of  silver.  Nothing  is  later  than  the  sixth .  century, 
and  the  use  of  the  necropolis  probably  extended  from  about 
the  ninth  to  the  sixth  century.  It  was  buried  and  forgotten 
during  the  republic,  and  the  date  of  its  aband6nment  corre- 
sponds with  that  assigned  by  tradition  for  the  draining  of  the 
Forum  and  the  beginning  of  its  development. 

The  Temple  of  lanus  Oeminus.  —  This  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Numa,*  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  restoration 
or  rebuilding  of  any  sort,  although  the  edifice  was  standing  in 
the  sixth  century.  It  is  therefore  very  unlikely  that  it  was 
ever  moved  from  its  original  site.  Besides  Geminus,  the 
epithets  Quirinus,*  Bifrons,*  and  Biformis*  were  employed 
when  this  temple  was  mentioned.  Its  gates  were  opened  in 
time  of  war  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.  After  the  reign  of 
Numa,  such  closing  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  year  235  b.c. 
after  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war,  in  30  b.c.  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  and  thereafter  at  more  frequent  intervals,  down  to 
the  fifth  century.* 

A  very  brief  description,*  and  coins  of  Nero,'  represent  this 
temple  as  a  small  rectangular  structure,  with  two  side  walls 
and  double  doors  at  each  end.  The  walls  were  not  so  high  as 
the  doors,  and  were  surmounted  by  a  grating.  These  gratings 
and  the  arches  over  the  doors  supported  an  entablature  of  two 
members,  which  extended  all  round  the  building,  but  there  was 

1  Liv.  i.  19;  Jordan,  I.  2.  345-352;  Gilbert,  I.  321-328. 
«  Suet.  Aug,  22.  «  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  198.  <  Ov.  Fast.  i.  89. 

^  Mon.  Anc.  ii.  42;  Lamprid.  Vit,  Comm.  16;  Jul.  Capit.  Vit.  Gordian.  26; 
Claudian,  de  Cons.  SHI.  ii.  287. 
«  Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  2.'». 
'  Cohen ,  Nero,  132-178,  183. 
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no  roof.  The  ancient  bronze  statue  of  the  two-faced  god,  of 
Etruscan  workmanship,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  which 
was  no  temple  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  passage  l^ianua)  with 
gates,  intended  to  symbolize  some  essential  part  of  the  Koman 
conception  of  this  divinity.  The  whole  temple,  as  well  as  the 
statue,  was  of  bronze,  and  being  so  small  a  structure 
to  hare  disappeared  entirely,  for  no 
traoea  of  it  have  ever  been  found. 
The  numerous  references  in  litera- 
ture to  its  site  do  not  furnish  as 
exact  information  as  might  be  de- 
sired. It  is  described  as  being  cli-ca 
imum  Argiletum^  ad  infimnm  An/ile- 
titm,*  before  the  Curia,'  in  front  of 
the  Curia,'  and  Ovid*  says  that  it 
•W&3  iuncta  djiobua  fori/i,  i.e.  the  forum  ^°-  3l.  — Thk  Tkuplb  or 
Romanum    and   the   forum   lulium.  anus. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Forum,  near  the  Curia,  and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
it  was  between  the  Curia  and  the  west  end  of  the  basilica 
Aemilia,  at  the  end  of  the  Argilelum,  but  the  recent  excava- 
tions have  shown  hardly  any  room  here  even  for  so  small  a 
building* 

The  temple  was  also  called  gemlnae  portae  and  portao  belli,' 
and  Varro,'  in  describing  the  gates  of  the  I'alatine,  states  that 
the  third  was  called  the  porta  laniialis  from  .Tanus,  and  therefore 
a  statue  of  Janua  was  placed  there.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition,' Janus  caused  a  flood  of  hot  water  to  issue  from  this 
gate,  the  porta  lanualis,'"  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  ad- 


*  D)o  Cass,  liiin.  1 


r\Tg..jBy..vii.(Or;  I.2M. 


•  Prwop,  Belt.  Onlh.  1.25.  «  ifill.  IWC,  47,  "  Mai^n.b.  Sat.  I.  0,  IT. 

"  For  sn  liiKenlous  but  uiiiHiiiTlncing  theory  that  Ui«  temple,  Idenlinl  with 
the  porta  I«nnaU«,  wns  n  gale  la  the  torHflcatlon  of  tlie  Sepiimonllmn,  which 
here  ooinclded  witb  tlw  brook  Spinon,  uid  Uuit  tils  Btor;  oC  k  flood  ol  hot 
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yance  of  the  victorions  Sabines,  and  from  this  event  the 
spot  was  called  Lantolae  (a  lavando)}  A  porta  lanualis,  how- 
ever, on  or  near  the  site  of  this  temple,  can  have  belonged 
neither  to  the  Palatine  nor  the  Servian  wall. 

The  Basilica  Inlia.  —  The  regular  appearance  of  the  Forum 
was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  great  basilicas  which  bounded 
it  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  In  170  b.c.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  erected  the  basilica  Sempronia'  behind  thetabemae 
veteres,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  this  building,  and  it 
and  the  tabemae  must  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for 
the  basilica  lulia.  This  was  begun  by  Julius  Caesar  in  54  b.c, 
dedicated  in  an  unfinished  state  in  46,  completed  by  Augustus, 
burned  soon  afterward,  and,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Augustus, 
dedicated  again  iu  12  a.d.  in  the  names  of  Gains  and  Lucius 
Caesar.*  There  are  indications  of  repairs  or  restorations  under 
the  Antonines,*  and  the  building  was  restored  by  Diocletian 
after  it  had  been  severely  injured  by  fire.  It  was  again  re- 
stored '  by  a  certain  Probianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  probably 
in  416  A.D.,  who  also  adorned  it  with  statues.  The  amount 
and  magnificence  of  the  marble  used  in  this  basilica  marked  it 
as  the  special  prey  of  the  vandals  of  the  middle  ages,  a  lime-kiln 
having  been  found  built  on  its  very  pavement.  In  the  sixth 
century  the  outer  aisle  on  the  west  side  was  converted  into  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  de  Cannapara.* 

The  basilica  occupied  a  space  101  metres  long  and  49  wide, 


water  was  connected  with  this  stream,  see  Schneider,  Mitt.  1895, 172-178.  For 
other  recent  views,  see  M^langeSf  1908,  258-2H1 ;  and  Binder,  Die  PlebSt  Leip- 
zig, 1909, 61-72. 

1  Varro,  LL.  v.  156.  «  Liv.  xliv.  16 ;  Gilbert,  III.  214. 

«  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  17.  8  (16.  14) ;  Mon.  Anc.  iv.  13;  Suet.  Aug.  29;  Jordan,  I 
2.  385-391 ;  Gilbert,  III.  221-223. 

<  BC.  1871,  246. 

•  NS.  1883,  47-48;  CIL.  vi.  1166,  1658;  Mitt.  1902,  54;  Klio,  1902,  269-270. 

•  Cf.  BC.  1891,  229  ff.;  Archivio  StoHco  delV  Arte,  1896,164;  Frothingham, 
Monuments  of  Christian  Rome,  New  York,  1908,  83, 
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bounded  on  all  sides  by  streets,  the  Sacra  via,  the  vicus  lugarius, 
the  vicus  Tusciuj,  and  a  street  on  the  south  connecting  the  last 
two,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known.  In  the  later  restora- 
tions the  material  of  construction,  but  not  the  form,  of  the 
Augustan  basilica  was  changed.'  It  consisted  of  a  central 
court,  82  metres  long  and  16  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
two  aisles,  7.50  metres  wide,  over  which  were  the  galleries  of  a 
second  story.'  These  aisles  were  formed  by  the  pillars  of  the 
facade,  which  were  of  marble,  and  by  inner  rows  of  similar 
pillars  made  uf  brick  and  lined  with  marble.  The  first  floor 
of  the  basilica  was  therefore  an  open  arcade,  divided  by  the 
marble  balustrades  which  joined  the  pillars.  Of  these  pillars 
there  were  eighteen  on  .each  of  the  longer  sides  and  eight, 
counting  the  ends  of  the  spur  walls,  on  the  shorter.  The 
entire  outside  of  the  basilica  was  constructed  originally  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  outer  faces  of  its  pillars  were  en- 
gaged columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  floor  of  the  basilica 
sloped  slightly  toward  the  northeast  corner,  and  was  paved 
with  slabs  of  marble,  colored  iu  the  central  court  and  white 
in  the  aisles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  central  area  was 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof,'  which  rose  alxive  the  roof  of  the 
side  aisles,  and  admitted  light  through  its  side  windows. 

A  continuous  flight  of  three  steps  leads  down  from  the  floor 
of  the  central  court  to  that  of  the  outer  aisle  in  front,  which, 
being  lower,  forms  a  sort  of  portica  From  this  aisle  steps 
again  lead  down  to  the  street,  but  as  there  is  a  considerable 
grade  in  the  Sacra  Wa,  there  were  seven  steps  at  the  east  end 
and  only  one  at  the  west.  On  the  south  side  was  a  row  of 
rooms,  opening  on  the  street,  called  tabemae,  and  probably 
used  as  ofBces.  Some  of  these  rooms,  with  massive  tufa  walls, 
have  been  partially  excavated. 

The  existing  remains  consist  of  the  foundation,  with  frag- 


ICS.  1901,  13B;  Mill.  I 


■  Sut.  Sao,  L  1,  29;  Mut.  vl.  3 
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arcade  of  sixteen  great  pillars,  besides  the  larger  piers  at  the 
ends,  of  white  marble,  with  engaged  half-colurans  on  their 
outer  faces.  Only  the  base  of  the  pillar  (6,  Fig.  32)  at  the 
east  corner  was  found  standing,  but  the  travertine  foundations 
of  all  the  others  are  in  situ,  except  that  of  the  pillar  at  the 
west  corner.  Here  the  foundations  liad  been  removed  bodily, 
and  the  entire  west  end  ^  of  the  porticus  had  been  built  over, 
apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
distance  between  these  pillars  was  5.41  metres,  and  from  14  to 
15  metres  behind  them  was  a  wall  of  tufa  which  seems  to  have 
been  built  originally  of  two  courses  of  stone,  1.20  metres  thick, 
separating  the  poi-ticus  from  the  central  hall.  The  inner 
course  of  tufa  was  afterward  partly  replaced  by  a  brick  wall 
of  equal  thickness,  on  which  fragments  of  the  decoration  of  the 
hall  were  found.  From  this  main  wall,  spur  walls  7  metres 
long  projected  on  lines  corresponding  exactly  with  the  pillars 
of  the  faqade,  and  formed  chambers  between  them,  7.15  metres 
in  depth  and  5.41  in  breadth.  These  chambers  have  been 
called  tabernae,  and  doubtless  served  as  offices  of  some  sort. 
The  spur  walls  ended  in  marble  pilasters,  of  one  of  which 
a  fragment  was  found  in  situ,  and  the  walls  themselves  were 
probably  covered  with  marble.  As  they  projected  7  metres 
from  the  main  wall,  the  space  between  them  and  the  pillars  of 
the  faqade  was  also  7  metres  wide,  thus  forming  a  corridor  of 
that  width  and  about  85  metres  long.  In  the  middle  taberna, 
the  main  wall  was  cut  through  and  a  doorway  3.80  metres 
wide  made,  of  which  the  threshold  is  still  m  sitUy  and  there 
were  also  two  other  doorways,  east  and  west  of  that  in  the 
centre.  At  the  east  end  of  the  row  of  tabernae  is  a  smaller 
room,  and  at  the  west  end  two,  which  may  have  contained 
staircases  to  the  upper  story.  The  west  end  of  the  basilica 
was  not  built  at  right  angles  to  the  main  axis  of  the  structure, 
because  of  the  Curia  oi)posite.     Across  the  east  end  of  the 

1  For  a  discussion  of  the  sixteenth-century  drawings  of  this  end  of  the 
basilica,  see  Mitt.  1902,  45-49;  1905,  54-56,  and  literature  there  cited. 
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porticua  is  a  sort  of  pavilion-like  liull.  Very  few  remains  have 
been  found  of  the  architeutural  metnberB  of  the  fa^jaile  of  this 
basilica  (cE.  fig.  33).  The  main  hall  was  probably  about  70 
inelres  in  length.  Its  width  was  27  metres,  and  it  was  divided 
into  a  central  nave  12  metres  wide  and  three  aisles  5  metres  ia 
width,  two  of  which  were  on  the  north  side.     The  pavement 


of  this  main  hall  was  composed  of  slabs  of  colored  marble, 
many  of  which  are  in  xitit.  Fastened  to  them  by  partial 
melting  are  many  coins  and  bits  of  metal,  the  evident  result 
of  a  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  Thia  pave- 
ment was  then  covered  over  with  another.  The  side  aisles 
were  divided  from  the  nave  by  rows  of  columns  of  African 
marble,  0.85  metre  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals  and 
an  entablature  of  white  marble.      Over  the  aisles,  which  bad 
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ments  of  the  marble  pavementy  both  white  and  colored,  on 
which  are  inscribed  upwards  of  eighty  tabulde  lusoriae ;  ^  the 
steps,  with  portions  of  the  marble  casing ;  and  on  the  vicus 
lugarius  some  of  the  brick  pillars  and  arches  of  the  outer  aisles 
which  were  built  into  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cannapara, 
together  with  some  fragments  of  the  marble  pillars  of  the 
outside.  Against  the  second  column  from  the  front  on  the 
west  end,  a  heavy  pier  of  masonry  was  built,  which  formed 
part  of  an  arch  across  the  vicus  lugarius.  Of  this  arch  noth- 
ing further  is  known.  Some  architectural  fragments  have 
been  found,  but  the  standing  column  of  travertine  and  many 
of  the  brick  piers  are  modem. 

The  Basilica  Aemilia.  —  In  179  b.c.  the  censors  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  erected  a  basilica*  which  was 
called  either  the  Fulvia*  or  Aemilia  et  Fulvia.*  This  edi- 
fice was  decorated  with  metal  shields  and  probably  thoroughly 
restored  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  in  78  b.c*  Another 
restoration,  at  Caesar's  expense,  was  undertaken  in  54  b.c.  by 
the  aedile  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,*  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
finished  the  work,  and  the  new  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  by  his  son  in  34  b.c'  It  was  burned  in  14  b.c, 
and  again  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Augustus,^  but  in  the  name 
of  Aemilius.  It  had  become  a  sort  of  family  monument, 
and  was  regularly  known  as  the  basilica  Aemilia,  or  basilica 
Pauli. 

Some  parts  of  this  basilica  were  visible  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  they  were  destroyed  or  buried  soon  after- 
ward. As  a  result  of  the  recent  excavations,  however,  the 
larger  part  of  the  building  has  been  uncovered,  and  although 

1  Mitt.  1806,  227-232.  a  Liv.  xl.  51.  «  Pint.  Cues.  29. 

*  Varro,  LL.  vi.  4.  «  PI.  NIL  xxxv.  13;  Babelon,  MounaieH,  i.  129. 

•Cic.  ad  AH,  iv.  16,  14,  Apo.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  2ii;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  1,  30 ;  Tac 
Ann.  Hi.  72.  r  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  42. 

SD!o  Cass.  liv.  24;  Jordan,  I.  2.  391-391;  Gilbert,  HI.  213,  221-222. 
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the  work  has  not  yet  been  completed,  its  general  plan  is  now 
known. 

The  basilica  *  occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  temple 
of  Faustina  and  the  Argiletum,  and  the  ruins  which  have  been 
found  in  this  area  belong  to  four  successive  epochs,  —  the 
republican,  the  Augustan,  the  late  imperial,  and  the  medieval. 
The  first  lie  beneath  the  second,  and  consist  principally  of 
massive  walls  of  tufa,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  into 


/ 
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Fio.  32. —  Plajt  of  the  Basilica  Abmilia.* 


the  foundations  of  the  Augustan  structure,  and  of  a  network 
of  drains,  some  of  them  very  ancient,  which  are  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  so^alled  Cloaca  Maxima. 

So  far  as  can  be  known  from  the  excavations  up  to  date,  the 
Augustan  basilica  consisted  of  three  parts:  the  porticus,  or 
faqade  toward  the  Forum ;  the  tabernae,  or  rooms  opening 
into  the  porticus ;  and  the  main  hall,  which  was  separated 
from  the  front  part  by  a  wall.  Four  steps  lead  from  the 
Forum  area  to  a  platform  0.75  metre  wide  and  two  more  to  the 
floor  of  the  porticus,  the  faqade  of  which  was  formed  by  an 


1  BC.  1800,  l««)-204:  1900.  3-8;  1903,  87-90;  Arch,  Anz.  liKX),  5-(»;  Mitt.  1902. 
41->'S7;  1905,  r>3-(»:{ ;  CR.  1899,  lOS;  1900,237;  lOOl.l.'Jfi;  1902,95;  -i««,  5(J6-fl7a 
3  The  central  hall  has  now  been  almost  entirely  excavated. 


1^  jf0t*0^itukrmt  ^d9  MsrocsFi  laf 


4^.A^  in^j^n.    ^ps^^y  'j^  u)t^  *Jt  TOfl^  vOm  iu  Tbiz^  ZS^    wl  zm 

AM  tJM;  f^UUf^.  Hf^s^  ^Mul  *  ol  tiMr  {^^raenLi  ktei  l^Mtt  S.«l£l  0>r«r. 

^9¥m*v^a  }iMmrtr0cu  ti;»^9M;  f^iUu^  wam  TpAl  aetn^,  ^ks/ii  frocn  14  to 
1/^  «M(tr^4  S^iift^i  tJh^u  WM^  ^  vall  ^  tula  irlk>e:h  sccnu  to  Lare 
^^«^  Ja#>U  f/ni^$^s^iy  ^4  tw*f  er^rv^i  of  stooe.  1J]30  ooiecres  thick. 
ft^fyp$istifUi(  ttM;  f//rti/r»ii»  frv>fii  tb«;  e^mtral  balL  The  inner 
0(S0ifnk  «A  Utfs^  wnM  aft«mrar4  j/sutlr  replae^  hv  a  briek  vail 
#/f  «^|m;J  i\$uikt$fA%f  (Hi  w\$uii  frz'^meuXB  of  the  decoration  of  the 
huH  w^f0t  fifiiwh  Yrfrm  thin  main  wall,  sfmr  walls  7  metres 
I//f>j(  |/r//j^/fti?/i  //ri  Iifi#f^  V49rrf^\ftf%u\\xvj;  exaetlj  with  the  pillars 
Iff  iJ>^  1wiiuU%  hu*\  ftfrtftMl  #;hafiiVi^n(  lifftween  them,  7.15  metres 
ifi  /li^j/ih  ftinl  rtAi  111  bf#?a/lth.  Tlieue  chambers  have  been 
ffullnj  UiU^rtijU',  and  iloiilrtli^MH  nerval  as  offices  of  some  sort 
'Vim  n\tur  WitlU  4*tuU*4\  in  fnarble  iiilasterH,  of  one  of  which 
n,  fm^MiKfii  wm  tnuud  In  nltu^  and  tlie  walls  themselves  were 
|»rolmliIy  ('ov«jr*Ml  witli  marble.  A»  they  projected  7  metres 
from  i\u^  main  wall,  th«  Kfiace  l>etween  them  and  the  pillars  of 
ih<t  ftt*;iMl«i  wan  alno  7  nietn*H  wide,  thus  forming  a  corridor  of 
that  width  and  alxjut  8/5  metres  long.  In  the  middle  tabevna, 
<hii  main  wall  was  cut  through  and  a  doorway  3.80  metres 
wliln  niiidn,  of  whi<di  tho  threshold  is  still  in  sitn^  and  there 
wiM'M  aUo  two  oth«r  doorways,  east  and  west  of  that  in  the 
<<Mitrn.  At  tho  oast  ond  of  th«  row  of  talicrnae  is  a  smaller 
room,  and  at  thn  w<»st  ond  two,  which  may  have  contained 
NtalrniMMrt  to  tho  npiior  story.  The  west  end  of  the  basilica 
WUH  ntit  hnllt  lit  right  anglos  to  the  main  axis  of  the  structure, 
boouuMo  of  tlu^  (Nnia  opposito.     Across  the  east  end  of  the 

*  l^ui'  w  lilMriiMMloii  of  lh«  »lxtot»nlh-<'ontury  drawliijjs  of  this  end  of  the 
liMnllltm.  MOM  Mill.  tun).  45'4}»;  UHVA,  54-00,  and  literature  there  cited. 
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porticus  is  a  sort  of  pavilujn-like  hall.  Very  few  remains  have 
been  fuimd  uf  the  architectural  members  of  the  facade  of  this 
basilica  (at  Fig.  33).  The  main  hall  was  probably  about  70 
metres  in  length.  Its  width  was  27  metres,  anil  it  was  divided 
into  a  central  nave  12  metres  wide  and  three  aisles  5  metres  in 
width,  two  of  whiuh  were  on  the  north  side.     The  pavement 


of  this  main  hall  was  composed  of  slabs  of  colored  marble, 
many  of  which  are  in  i>ilii.  Fastened  to  them  by  partial 
melting  are  many  coins  and  bits  of  metal,  the  evident  result 
ot  a  fire  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  pave- 
ment waa  then  covered  over  with  another.  The  side  aisles 
were  divided  from  the  mive  by  rows  of  columns  of  African 
marble,  0.86  metre  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian  capitals  and 
an  entablature  of  white  marble.      Over  the  aisles,  which  had 
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wooden  ceilings,  were  galleries,  and  an  upper  row  of  columns 
stood  upon  the  lower,  of  the  same  marble,  but  only  0.55  metre 
in  diameter.  Many  fragments  of  these  columns  and  entablar 
tures  have  been  found,  and  they  exhibit  the  best  form  of 
Roman  decorative  art.  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  basilica  was  twenty-four  columns  of  Phrygian 
marblCy*  but  no  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  found.  The  main 
entrance  to  this  hall  must  have  been  at  the  west  end. 

At  a  much  later  period,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  porticus  underwent  a  complete  transformar 
tion,  and  in  place  of  the  great  marble  pillars,  about  twenty-five 
columns  of  red  granite  with  Corinthian  capitals  were  erected 
on  white  marble  pedestals,  with  an  intercolumnar  space  of  3.77 
metres.  These  columns  did  not  correspond  with  the  walls  of 
the  tabemae,  and  what  was  done  with  these  chambers  cannot  be 
discovered  from  the  ruins.  One  of  these  columns  only  (I,  Fig. 
32)  was  found  in  sitUy  but  parts  of  three  others  Qi,  i,  k)  have 
been  set  up  in  their  proper  places. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  basilica  was  more 
or  less  built  over,  and  walls  of  that  epoch,  with  pavements  of 
white  and  colored  marble,  are  visible,  especially  in  the  tabernae, 
where  there  was  evidently  a  sort  of  fortified  dwelling.  The 
threshold  (n,  Fig.  32)  of  one  of  the  doors  was  formed  by  one 
of  the  blocks  of  marble  from  the  Kegia,  on  which  Xhe  fasti  con- 
sulares  were  engraved.'  This  block  contains  part  of  the  lists 
of  the  years  380  and  331/330  b.c,  but  some  of  the  inscription 
has  been  worn  away.     It  is  now  in  the  palazzo  dei  Conservatori. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Comitium  and  the 
cloaca,  was  a  shrine  of  Venna  Oloacina,'  which  probably  dated 
from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.    At  the  edge  of  the  low- 


1  PI.  Nil.  xxxvi.  102;  cf.  }fitt.  1888,  95;  1889.  242. 

9  NS.  18W,  384;  BC.  189J),  304-213;  Arch.  Am.  1900.  6. 

»  Uv.  ill.  48;  PI.  Nfl.  xv.  119;  Plant.  Cure.  471 ;  Cohen,  M^d.  Cons,  xxlx, 
3iunsi(lia,ti,  6;  ^fitf.  18JW,  248;  19a5,  62-03;  Wiener  Studien,  1902,  418-424; 
BC.  1900,  61-02;  1903,  97-99;  CR.  1901,  138. 
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Liipleted,  its  general  plai 


the  work  has  not  yet  beeii  c 
known. 

The  basilica'  occupied  the  whole  space  between  the  temple 
of  Faustina  and  the  Aigiletum,  and  the  ruins  which  hare  been 
found  in  this  area  belong  to  four  successive  epochs,  —  the 
republican,  the  Augustan,  the  late  imperial,  and  the  medieval. 
The  first  lie  beneath  the  second,  and  consist  principally  of 
massive  walls  of  tufa,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  iuto 


the  foundations  of  the  A-ugustan  structure,  and  of  a  network 
of  drains,  some  of  thein  very  ancient,  which  are  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  so^alled  Cloaca  Maxima. 

So  far  as  can  be  known  from  the  excavations  up  to  date,  the 
Augustan  basilica  consisted  of  three  parts:  the  porticus,  or 
facade  toward  the  Forum;  the  taberuae,  or  rooms  opening 
iuto  the  porticus;  and  the  niain  hall,  which  was  separated 
from  the  front  [lart  by  a  wall.  Four  steps  leafl  from  the 
Forum  area  to  a  platform  0.75  metre  wide  and  two  more  to  the 
floor  of  the  porticus,  the  faijade  of  which  was  formed  by  an 

IflC.  ISOn,  ir,l>-3H:l«».  S-S;  ISKW,  R7-'«i;  Ar.h.  A-a.  IflOO.B-H;  Sfilt.U»'. 
ilSl;  11ID6. 13^1:1  i  CR-  lim,-U\5:  liWI. 2:17 ;  V.m.V-V.  U«2,1I3;  JIU.  BOOSK. 
■  TlM  centi*!  hall  hu  doit  been  almoit  entirely  Bxc«vat«d. 
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Publica  to  the  Vestals.'  All  tliese  buildings  had  the  same 
orientation,  —  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  —  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  republican  Comitiuin  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Forum,  and  formed  parts  of  a  single  gronp.  The  remains'  of 
a  fine  house  of  the  republic,  which  are  visible  all  along  the 
north,  side  of  the  atrium  and  below  its  level,  are  doubtless 
to  be  identified  with  the  donius  Publica,  which  may  have  been 
used  by  the  Vestals  in  its  original  shape  for  a  few  yearn  after 
it  was  given  to  them.  The  temple  was  probably  always  on 
the  same  site.  The  Inoiia,  which  originally  extended  along  the 
Nova  via  to  the  foot  of  the  I'alatine,  was  encroached  upon,  and 
finally  destroyed  by  the  later  buildings. 

The  Temple  of  Veita.  —  The  temple  of  Vesta  was  said  to  have 
been  built  liy  Nunia,"  but  it  was  ontside  the  Palatine  pomerium, 
and  cannot  have  antedated  the  second  stage  of  the  city's  growth. 
It  wa»  perhaps  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Rome,  although  not  a 
consecrated  temptinn,*  round  in  shape,'  and  contained  the  sacred 
tire,*  the  Palladium,'  and  other  mcra,  which  were  kept  in  a  s^ 
cret  recess  called  the  penus  Vestae,"  but  no  statue'  of  the  god- 
dess heiaelf.  The  temple  was  burned  in  390  and  in  241  b.c," 
again  in  the  fire  uf  Nei-o,"  after  wliich  it  was  restored  by  the 
Flavians,  and  finally  in  191  a. p.,"  when  it  was  restored  by 
Julia  Uomna,  the  wife  of  Septimius  Sevenis." 

The  existing  remains"  of  the  temple  are  the  podium  and 

»DtoCa«i.  liv  ST.  »0v.  f'<i.(.  vl.  aB5-3UfiL  Font.  2U2. 

•  BC.  Iin3,71»-Bn.  fOv.P'iiH.  »i.  217. 

•WiinyB.  li.fiS.fid.  'Ov.  TriKl.  ili.  1.39. 

^Oell.xiv.T;  Serv.  n<l  ..Irn.  vii.  153.         •FestlinO;  tintv.  aJ  Ata.  Hi.  Vi. 

*Ov.FnU.  vl.KB-'-W. 

»Llv.  Spit.  IH:  Oro».  h.ll-,  Ov.  FiUl.v\.4gl-iM. 

"TiMi.  Ann.  sv.  41.  "Dill  Cms.  Ixili.  34;  HeroclUD.  1.  14, 

>■  For  %  iceiierftl  itlw^nsslon  nf  tills  temple,  see  Jordau,  I.  2.  393,  421-433; 
Qllbert.  I  301-310;  III.  4(»~4in:  Altmann.  Ruiulliauteii,  nl-eo. 

u  NS.  1883.  431'IIW;  IMOO,  199-lSII :  .Viiutfa  Antoloffia,  tnac.  I.  Aug.  1900; 
aCinOO,  201-384;  1903.  ST-UU;  CE.  ItUS,  ISS;  1901,  139;   Mill.  1902,  88-91; 
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many  arcbitectunil  fragments.  The  podium  consists  of  four 
strata  of  concrete,  with  facings  of  opus  incertum  and  hriok 
The  lowest  stratum  is  a  circular  foundation  set  in  the  soil, 
15.05  metres  in  diameter  and  2.1"  metres  thick.  On  this  irst 
the  three  others,  between  the  second  and  third  of  which  there 
is  a  very  thiu  layer  of  bits  of  marble.     On  the  east  side,  and 


here  and  there  on  the  other  sides,  of  these  strata  are  some  ttifa 
blocks,  whii'h  were  the  foundation  of  the  marble  steps.  In  the 
centre  of  the  podium  is  a  cavity  of  trapeasidal  shap<',  extending 
to  the  bottom  of  the  foundation,  a  depth  of  5  metres.  The 
sides  measure  between  2.30  and  2.50  metres  in  lengtli.  This 
cavity,  or  /ai^smi,  was  entered  from  the  floor  of  the  cella,  and 
may  have  l>eeu  the  receptacle  for  the  slemia,*  or  ashes  of  the 
sacred  fire,  which  was  removed  once  a  year  and  emptied  out  of 
the  porta  Stercoraria  (p.  29.'>).  The  two  lowest  strata,  and 
probably  the  third,  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Flavians;  the 
uppermost,  to  that  of  Julia  Domna.     It  is  to  her  rest-iration 


iiltin  timl  tlw  rtMiininiiiK  iHTliitwtiiniJ  Fragments  belong.    These 
fnkgiikviitn,  witli  iH>in!i '  of  iho  ptiriwl,  uiitl  a  relief*  in  Florence 

iCUm.  lf«tf.  tmf.  111.  )>t.  Ik.  ^  »S.  w4  No*.  U)-I3S,  a»-aae;  DrMMl, 
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racy. 


1  to  reeon struct '  the  teiniile  with  considerable  aceu- 
is  not  probable  that  tlie  structure  of  Domitian's  tiiiiB 


varied  greatly  from  that  of 
height  of  the  podiinn. 

iJonl»n.  Der  Tmipel  drr  Vi-ilc 
Der  Ttmptl  ilrr  Yf'ta  u.,lui,  Uuw 
AkademU,  188B,  »»-:£»;  Mill.  IHI 


time  of  Severus,  exwpt  in  the 


M.  dai  fliim  der  Vr»tnlinnen,  1«8H;  Auer, 
drr  Veitalinns't,  Denktchriften  drr  Wiener 
U,  24fi-3<T;  ct.  Boni,  NS.  1900,  ISB-IM). 
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The  temple  was  round,  peripteral,  and  built  of  white 
marble,  with  twenty  columns  connected  by  metal  gratings. 
The  roof  was  dome-shaped,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  for 
the  exit  of  the  smoke  of  the  sacred  fire.  This  opening  must 
have  been  protected  by  metal  work  of  some  kind,  which  would 
also  allow  the  entrance  of  light.  Fragments  that  have  been 
found  seem  to  indicate  the  existence  of  at  least  one  window 
in  the  cella  wall.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  were  fluted,  0.51 
metre  in  diameter  and  about  4.45  metres  high,  with  Corinthian 
capitals.  Near  the  temple  were  statues  of  an  ox  and  a  ram. 
A  coin  of  Augustus  *  seems  to  represent  the  temple  of  his  time 
as  Ionic  in  style.  On  the  north  and  southwest  sides  of  the 
temple  were  found  many  sacrificial  remains,  bones,  ashes, 
potsherds,  statuettes,  etc. 

The  Atrium  Vestae.  —  Aside  from  the  meagre  evidence  of 
coins,  we  are  mainly  dependent  upon  that  derived  from  the 
building  itself  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  atrium 
Vestae,*  or  house  of  the  Vestals.  Recent  investigation  ^  of  the 
existing  remains,  which  were  excavated  in  1883  *  and  1889- 
1902,*  has  shown  that  there  were  six  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  atrium.  That  of  the  republic  and  early  empire  was  im- 
mediately south  of  the  temple  and  adjoined  the  domus  Publica 
on  the  east,  with  the  same  north  and  south  orientation.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  small  court  with  rows  of  rooms  on  the  south  and 
west  sides,  and  remains  of  its  walls  and  pavements  are  still 


1  Cohen,  Atig.  250,  251:  Zeitschri/t /.  Numismatik,  1899,  pi.  I.  Nos.  3-S. 

2  0v.  Fast.  vi.  263;  Cell.  i.  12;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  153:  Jordan,  I.  2.  299, 
427;  Gilbert,  I.  304-<i05;  III.  408-410. 

'Esther  B.  Van  Deman,  The  Atrium  Vestae,  Washington,  The  Carnegie 
Institution,  1909. 

*NS.  1883,  4<)»-470,  480-486;  Jordan,  Der  Tempel  der  Vesta,  25-40;  Auer, 
op.  cit.  209-222. 

6  iV6M899,  325-333;  1900,159-191;  5 C  1899,  263-256;  1902,30;  1903,70-78; 
Arch.  Am.  1900,8-9;  CR.  1899,  467;  1900,  238;  1901,  l.'ft);  1902,  284;  3Iitt.  1902, 
90-92;  1905,94;  vl«i,  539-M7. 
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visible  at  various  points  beneath  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
latest  building.  The  remains  of  the  domus  Publica,  which 
virtually  formed  a  part  of  the  original  atrium,  lie  along  the 
north  side  of  the  latest  building,  and  were  entirely  covered  up 
by  the  road  that  Nero  built  here  in  front  of  the  shops  (see  be- 
low). 

This  atrium  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  and 
rebuilt  by  him  in  different  form  and  with  a  different  orientation. 
It  now  consisted  of  a  trapezoidal  indosure,  approximately  the 
size  of  the  later  building,  with  a  central  court  surrounded  with 
rooms  on  three  sides  and  part  of  the  fourth.  This  court  was 
not  so  large  as  that  of  the  latest  period,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  inclosure  was  a  garden,  probably  a  part  of  the  lucus. 
Outside  the  inclosure  wall  on  the  east  and  north  were  rows  of 
shops,  some  of  which  (Fig.  37)  were  not  destroyed  in  later 
restorations.  This  building  was  injured  by  fire  and  restored 
by  Domitiau,  who  erected  a  colonnade  around  the  court,  and 
entirely  rebuilt  the  west  end.  Hadrian  seems  to  have  been  the 
next  to  modify  the  atrium,  principally  by  building  rooms 
across  the  east  end,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  area  of  the 
garden  by  more  than  one-half.  The  fifth  stage  of  develop- 
ment was  reached  under  the  Autonines,  who  tilled  in  the  space 
at  the  corners  of  the  garden  with  rooms  and  erected  a  second 
and  thiixi  story.  This  atrium  was  again  injured  in  the  fire  of 
Commodus,  and  finally  restored,  probably  by  Julia  Domna, 
the  court  being  lengthened  so  as  to  occupy  all  the  central  area. 
Minor  alterations  were  made  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
but  in  general  we  may  say  that  all  the  changes  effected  after 
the  time  of  Nero  were  merely  successive  steps  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  building. 

The  atrium  after  the  last  restoration  consisted  of  an  open  peri- 
style, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rooms  of  various  kinds,  in  two 
and  three  stories.  The  central  court  was  rectangular,  69  metres 
long  and  24  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  of  forty- 
eight  Corinthian  columns  of  cipoUino.     These  columns  stood 
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about  4  metres  from  the  wall,  forming  a  corridor  of  that  width, 
and  leaving  an  open  court  60  by  15  metres  in  length  and 
breadth.  Altove  these  cotiimna  was  an  u[»|>er  arcade  of  the 
same  number  of  ooliimna  of  breccia  corallina,  of  which  two 
have  been  preserved  uninjured  besides  numerous  fragments. 
Of  the  columns  of  the  lower  arcade  only  fragments  and  the 
travertine  foundations  are  preserved.  At  a  later  {^riod  a  brick 
wall,  pierced  with  arches,  was  substituted  for  this  colonnade, 
and  the  cijiollino  columns  were  sawn  into  slabs  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  latest  pavement  of  the  court  was  lava  mosaic  ;  but 
under  it  are  remains  of  a  slightly  older  one  of  opua  spicatura, 
some  of  wbioh  dates  from  the  time  of  Severus,  and  beneath 
that  a  network  of  brick  drains  has  been  found,  whioh  run  under 
the  various  parts  of  the  building,  and  finally  flow  into  one 
large  cloaca  that  passes  out  at  the  northwest  corner.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  |)eristyle  is  a  piscina,  or  water  tank,  about  4 
metres  square,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  another,  slightly 
larger.  Between  this  latter  tank  and  the  centre  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  third,  lined  with  marble  like  the  other  two,  of  about  the 
same  width,  but  al>fmt  1-3  metres  long  and  a  little  more  than 
1  metre  deep.  This  belonged  to  the  earlier  atrium  and  was 
tilled  up  when  the  court  was  finally  enlarged.  Over  one  end 
of  this  piscina,  in  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  peristyle,  is  a 
pattern  in  brickwork,  an  octagon  inclosing  a  circle,  the  radii  of 
which  are  prolonged  from  the  circumference  to  the  angles  of  the 
octagon.  Whether  this  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  foundation  of 
a  pavilion  or  summer-house,  or  of  a  sort  of  curb  which  might 
have  inclosefl  a  flower  bed,  is  uncertain.  The  walls  of  the 
peristyle,  and  in  general  the  walla  of  all  the  adjoining  rooms 
except  those  which  were  for  the  most  domestic  uses,  were  mag- 
nificently decorated  with  linings  of  colored  marbles,  of  which  a 
little  has  been  found  in  place. 

At  the  east  end  of  tiie  peristyle,  the  corridor  is  paved  with 
colored  marbles  instead  of  mosaic,  and  from  it  four  steps  lead 
up  between  two  ooliunns  into  a  hall,  which  is  also  paved  with 
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magnificent  marbles,  and  out  of  which  six  smaller  rooms  open, 
three  on  each  side.     The  hall  is  usually  called  the  tablinum. 

South  of  this  group  is  a  small  hall  (23)  in  which  were  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  a  sort  of  vaulted  cellar,  perhaps 
the  pentisoi  the  household,  and  a  large  water  tank.  In  the 
wall  above  this  tank  are  niches,  perhaps  for  the  Penates,  and 
a  staircase  leading  to  a  series  of  rooms  that  formed  a  mezzanino. 
At  the  northeast  corner  are  other  rooms,  in  which  are  remains 
of  the  earlier  tufa  walls,  and  in  one  of  them  a  square  altar 
made  of  ashes  and  sacrificial  matter,  covered  with  stucco  and 
surrounded  by  a  stone  gutter,  which  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  republic.  Very  little  is  left  of  the  rooms  on  the  north  side  of 
the  peristyle ;  but  they  were  large,  and  perhaps  served  as  public 
reception  rooms  and  offices.  Outside  the  north  wall  of  the 
building  was  a  row  of  tabernae,  opening  on  the  Sacra  via ;  and 
under  and  in  front  of  them  are  the  remains  of  several  rooms 
of  the  domus  Publica,  with  well-preserved  mosaic  pavements. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  court  are  three  rooms  (49-51)  of  un- 
known use,  and  behind  them  a  series  of  small  rooms  (52-55), 
cut  off  from  the  atrium  and  opening  into  the  temple  area. 
Many  fragments  of  clay  vessels  were  found  in  one  (52)  of 
these  rooms,  and  they  may  have  served  as  storerooms  for  the 
instnimentum  of  the  cult.  South  of  these  rooms  is  another 
group  (45-47)  consisting  of  a  large  apartment,  with  an  apse 
and  adjoining  rooms,  which,  being  remote  from  the  temple 
and  accessible  by  stairways  from  the  ramp  leading  up  to  the 
Palatine,  may  have  been  connected  with  some  other  cult, 
perhaps  that  of  the  Lares.  The  remains  of  the  original  build- 
ing are  numerous  at  this  west  end.  Some  of  the  rooms  on  the 
east,  west,  and  north  sides  were  heated  by  hypocausts,  the 
floors  being  double,  and  the  walls  lined  with  flues.  The  rooms 
on  the  south  side  of  the  peristyle  were  especially  exposed  to 
dampness,  because  they  were  built  against  the  cliff  of  the 
Palatine,  and  were  cut  off  from  the  sunlight  by  the  lofty 
palace  on  the  hill.     In  the  successive  restorations  inner  walls 
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were  built  in  iieaily  all  these  rooms,  and  an  air  space,  more 
than  a  inotre  in  width,  left  between  them  and  the  outer  wall, 
while  hypocausts  were  built  beneath.  The  flDor  level  was 
also  raised,  0.70  metre  on  the  average,  and  the  removal  of  this 
later  floor  has  exposed  to  view  in  several  of  the  roonia  an 
earlier  mosaic  of  opus  sectile.  In  one  room  nearly  the  whole 
pavement  of  giallo  autlco,  pavouazzetto,  and  Porta  saota  has 
been  preserved. 

The  central  rooms  on  the  south  side  are  of  uncertain  purpose, 
but  the  first  three  at  the  east  end  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  culinary  department  of  the  house,  as  one  {^2)  contains 
ovens,  and  another  (33)  a  mill,  although  this  is  probably  of 
very  late  date.  Behind  the  fourth  and  fifth  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  second  atory,  and  at  the  west  end  are  two  other 
staircases.  Behind  the  last  room  is  a  corridor,  the  door  of 
which  had  been  walled  up ;  and  in  this  corridor,  in  the  openin); 
of  a  brick  drain,  was  found  a  hoard  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  gold  coius,'  which  had  evidently  been  placed  in 
a  bag  and  thrown  into  this  drain  for  concealment.  These  coins 
date  from  335  to  467-472  a.d.  The  Vestals  were  driven  from 
their  house  in  382  A.D.,*iind  it  is  supposed  that  the  atrium 
then  became  the  residence  nf  imperial  officials,  who  fled  about 
470  to  escape  sfime  invasion  from  the  North.  In  188.3  a  board 
of  eight  hundred  and  thirty  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  dating  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  was  found  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  atrium.' 

The  third  story  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  what  remains 
of  the  second,  at  the  southeast  corner,  seems  to  have  consisted 
principally  of  elaborate  baths,  which  were  installed  after  the 
time  of  Severus  in  rooms  originally  belonging  to  the  sleeping 
apartments.  Set  up  round  the  peristyle  are  the  fragments  of 
the  many  statues'  of  the  Vestals,  belonging  for  the  most  part 

I  yS.  180H,  ra7-S».  «  Zo»,  V,  38.  «  .VS.  1«H3,  4ST-5I*. 

<Jaril«n.  ll'r  Trmpil  der  retfn,  U-l'J,  uid  pi.  Vlll-X;  /iJP.  IWH,  173-178; 
AJA.  19D8,  .1»-343, 
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to  the  third  century,  with  inscribed  pedestals.     The  pedestals 
and  the  statues,  however,  do  not  belong  together. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  atrium  was  at  the  northwest 
comer,  and  close  by  it  is  the  podium,  about  3  by  2  metres  in 
dimensions,  of  an  aedicala  Yestae.^  As  the  temple  itself  did  not 
contain  any  statue  of  the  goddess,  the  aedicula  w^as  probably 
erected  for  this  purpose.  Some  fragments  of  the  marble  lin- 
ing and  plinth  are  in  situ;  and  the  entablature  with  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  time  of  Hadrian  which  records  a  restoration, 
together  with  numerous  architectural  fragments,  have  been 
found.  The  entablature  has  recently  been  placed  upon  a 
column  and  a  brick  pier. 

The  Begia.  —  The  Begia'  is  said  to  have  been  built  and  dwelt 
in  by  Numa,'  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the 
rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the  pontifex  maximus.^  In  historical 
times,  however,  it  was  a  consecrated  fannm,  the  official  head- 
quarters of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  house  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  on  the  Velia, 
and  the  domus  Publica  (p.  199).  It  contained  the  sacnuriom 
KartiB,'  in  which  the  sacred  spears  and  shields  (ancilia)  were 
kept,  the  Baorarixun  Opis  Oonsiyae,*  the  archives  of  the  pontifiees, 
and  a  place  of  assembly  for  various  sacred  colleges.  The 
Regia  was  burned  and  restored  in  210,  148,^  and  36  b.c.  This 
last  restoration'  was  carried  out  by  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus, 
who  erected  a  building  which,  although  small,  must  have  been 
of  unusual  beauty. 


iCf.  Ckj.  de  Nat,  Deor.  Hi.  80;  de  Or.  ili.  10;  Llv.  EpU.  »'»;  Jonlan,  Der 
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407-410. 
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Its  site  has  now  been  completely  excavated,  and  the  existing 
■iiioB'  belong  to  three  periods,  the  republican,  the  imperial, and 
1.  Of  the  superstructure  of  the  tirst  two  periods, 
[ilinost  nothing  remains  except  the  lowest  mursea  of  some  of 
the  walls  and  many  architectural  fragmeuta,  The  republican 
remains  are  found  only  in  the  foundations  of  the  later  struc- 
ture, and  have  been  built  over  so  many  times  that  no  recon- 
Btruction  of  the  original  building  ia  possible,  but  it  probably 
extended  farther  to  the  west  and  south  than  the  Regia  of 
Calvinus.  After  his  restoration,  the  Kegia  was  Bha{jed  like  an 
irregular  pentagon,  filling  the  space  between  the  Sacra  via,  the 
temenoa  of  Vesta,  and  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  con* 
sisting  of  parts  u nay m metrically  joiued  together. 

■The  principal  part  was  trapezoidal  (Wmn,  Fig.  38),  with  a 
mean  length  oC  about  22  metres  and  a  width  of  8  metres. 
Unlike  most  Koman  buildings,  this  was  built  of  solid  blocks 
of  white  marble.  On  the  west  and  south  sides  were  inscribed 
in  four  double  jtanels  the  fasti  con»ulare»,  and  on  the  pilasters 
of  the  south  side,  the  fasti  triumpkales.  Many  of  the  frag- 
ments of  these  blocks  have  been  preserved.*  Fig.  39  represents 
the  architectural  arrangement  of  these  panels,  and  also  of  the 
building  itself. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  rooms,  in  the  largest  of 
vhich  was  found  a  pavement  of  tufa  blocks,  and  on  this  a  cir- 
cular substructure  {d,  Fig.  38)  of  gray  tufa,  2.ciH  metres  in 
diameter,  dating  from  the  early  period."  There  was  a  dctorway 
(c)  iu  the  original  building,  but  it  waa  roughly  widened  for 
the  medieval  house,  and  two  rude  steps  placed  in  front  of  it. 

The  irregular  space  between  this  part  of  the  Kegia  and  the 

■irif(.188>i,  M-SS.nn-Ut;  l<10t>.  93-66;  IIKI.TT-^O;  Ardiarologia.  IWT.  2-.-T- 
2001  Jahrh.  d.  Iitil.  iSSa,  22&--JS3;  2fS.  ISm,  !!2n-223,  a»t-SH6,  ISIMgK;  DC. 
lM»,SOS^l.t:  1U03,  43-05;  CA.  inO,  323,  406 ;  1001,130;  Arck.  J>iz.WOa,S-»i 
Alti,  BI8-«Slt. 

'Mitt.  IIWH,  I1T-IS3)  isns,  TT-Wj  NX.  IIKM,  8-10;  BC.  1901,  ISS;  Wienrr 
Sluilien,  li»2,  3S4-33B. 

*Tlie  top  layer  of  stone  Is  mudera. 
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Sacra  via  was  occupied  by  aa  open  court,  with  a  covered  ante- 
chamber at  the  east  end,  where  the  main  entrance  seems  to 
have  been.     The  greatest  width,  north  and  south,  of  the  area 


Fio,  38.  — Flak 


of  the  Eegia  was  about  27  metres,  and  the  least  about  12 

metres.  The  court  was  paved  with  slabs  of  marble,  and  in 
it  are  two  wells  and  a  ci.stern,  which  date  from  a  very  early 
time.  One  of  these  wells  (A)  is  14.35  metres  deep  and  0.69 
iu  diameter,  and  contained  pieces  of  fire-marked  tufa,  terras 
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cotta  weights,  and  potsherds.  The  other  well  contained  noth- 
ing of  interest.  The  cistern  (/),  shaped  like  a  tholus,  4.36 
metres  deep  and  3.02  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  with  tufa 
walls  and  a  bottom  of  opus  signiniim,  contained  fragments  of 
amjihorae  and  Arretine  vases,  eighty-two  bone  stilt,  part  of  an 
oaken  writing- tablet,  and  a  fragment  of  a.  marble  curb,  on 
which  was  the  word  REGIA   in  letters  of  republican  date. 
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Near  this  cistern  is  a  base  (3)  of  tufa  blocks,  on  which  there  are 
traces  of  a  circular  superstrncture,  to  which  probably  belongs 
a  fragment  of  peperino  fouud  uear  by,  with  the  inscription 
A.  OOVRI. 

At  the  southwest  end  of  the  marble  building  is  a  small  room 
(nmp)  paved  with  black  and  white  mosaic.  Near  it  in  the  wall 
was  found  a  fragment  of  an  epistyle  with  part  of  an  inscrip- 
tion,'—  the  other  part  of  which  was  already  known,  —  which 


1  SS.  1899,  ll-H;  BC.  18ffl>,  146;  Wif(.  li«2,  C5-08. 
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on  three  sides  as  the  base  just  mentioned,  and  this  appears  to 
have  been  the  level  of  the  precinct  in  republican  times,  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  pavements  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Castor.  On  this  wall  is  a  ledge  about  1.50  metres  wide,  and 
round  this  a  later  wall  of  opus  incertum,  1.23  metres  high,  on 
which  is  a  travertine  curbing.  There  are  indications  of  marble 
or  metal  balustrades  on  this  curbing  and  on  the  ledge  below. 
At  the  top  the  basin  measures  about  10  metres  square.  At  the 
northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  the  pavement  of  the  basin 
are  the  two  springs  by  which  it  has  always  been  fed,  which 
are  now  flowing  freely.  The  whole  inner  surface  of  this  basin 
was  lined  with  marble,  much  of  which  is  in  situ.  The  east 
side  of  the  basin  has  been  entirely  changed  by  being  built  over 
in  the  fourth  century,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  room  at  the 
east  (e).  A  number  of  pieies  of  a  beautifully  executed  frieze 
of  palmettes  were  found  in  the  lacus  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
Forum,  enough  to  extend  a  distance  of  15  metres.  Other 
fragments  of  this  or  a  similar  frieze  exist  elsewhere  in  Rome.* 
About  4  metres  south  of  the  lacus  is  a  group  belonging  to 
the  precinct,  and  composed  of  an  altar  (n),  a  well  with  marble 
curb  or  puteal,  and  a  shrine  (o)  of  the  goddess  Juturna.  The 
puteal  is  0.968  metre  high,  with  decorated  plinth  and  cornice. 
On  the  edge  of  the  puteal  and  on  its  front  is  an  inscription,* 
which  states  that  it  was  restored  and  dedicated  by  M.  Barbatius 
Pollio,  probably  the  partisan  of  Marcus  Antonius.'  Close  to 
the  front  of  the  puteal  is  a  large  slab  of  marble,  and  on  this 
was  found  a  marble  altar,  lying  on  its  face,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured a  male  and  female  figure  in  the  style  of  the  time  of 
Severus.  Slab  and  altar  had  been  used  as  steps  to  the  puteal, 
which  seems  to  have  been  too  high  for  the  convenient  drawing 
of  water  at  this  later  period.  The  base  of  the  puteal  had  also 
been  covered  up  with  pozzolana.  The  level  of  the  spring  in 
this  well  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  in  the  basin. 

^Mitt.  1905,  81-82.  2  Mitt.  1902,  70.  «Cic.  Phil.  xiii.  3. 


Fw.  U  —Tax  PRccracT  or  JcnruA. 


Immediately  behind  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  piiteal 
is  a  hriok  foundation  oti  whinh  stands  the  aediciila  Xuturitae 
(o),  which  consisted  of  a.  oella  and  pronaos,  with  two  marble 
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proves  the  existence  in  or  near  the  Kegia  of  a  schola  kalatomin 
pontifioum.  No  identification  of  any  of  the  existing  divisions 
of  the  ruins  with  any  of  the  ancient  parts  of  the  Begia  is 
possible. 

In  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  the  Kegia  was  transformed 
into  a  private  house,  the  traces  of  which  are  visible  in  all  parts 
of  the  area,  but  especially  along  the  Sacra  via,  where  the  house 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  two  steps  (a6),  roughly  made  of 
marble  and  travertine  and  20  metres  long.  Above  them  stood 
a  row  of  cipollino  columns  with  bases  of  red  granite,  which 
had  been  taken  from  some  ancient  building  and  formed  the 
entrance  to  this  house. 

Between  the  south  wall  of  the  Regia  and  the  temenos  of 
Vesta  is  another  well  of  republican  date,'  about  6  metres  deep, 
built  of  tufa. 

The  Lacus  latumae.  —  The  most  famous  spring  near  the 
Forum  was  that  of  Juturna,*  which  was  known  to  be  close  to 
the  temple  of  Castor.  This  part  of  the  Forum  has  now  been 
excavated,  and  the  triangular  space  between  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  the  atrium  Vestae  may  be  called  the  precinct  of 
Juturna.  The  existing  ruins ^  belong  principally  to  the  im- 
perial period,  but  there  are  some  of  earlier  date.  In  the  centre 
of  the  precinct  is  the  lacus  {fgki,  Fig.  40),  a  basin  2.12  metres 
deep,  the  bottom  of  which  measures  5.13  by  5.04  metres.  In 
the  middle  of  the  basin  is  a  quadrilateral  base  (w)  1.78  metres 
high  and  about  3  long  by  2  wide.  The  basin  is  paved  with 
marble  slabs,  beneath  which  are  some  tufa  remains  with  a 
different  orientation,  which  belong  to  the  earlier  structure. 
The  lower  walls  of  opus  reticulatum  rise  to  the  same  height 


1  BC.  IIKXJ,  56. 
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liic-  [»uiiit2V  iu  the  first  pomerium,  and  is  sapposed  to  Iiave  stood 
iil  this  cui'uer  of  thti  hilL 

Tkt&QttriL — The  Rostra^  waa  the  fiamous  platform  from 
which  the  Roman  oratora  addressed  the  people.  Such,  a  plat- 
foi'iu  uiUi^t  have  existed  from  verj  early  times,  but  the  name 
rusira  was  applied  to  it  after  33S  a.c.^  when  C  Maenius  ^  deco- 
rated the  Huggestua,  either  that  alreadj  in  existence  or  a  new  one, 
with  the  rostra  of  the  ships  captured  at  Antinm.  This  platform 
stuud  oil  the  south  side  of  the  republican  Comitium  (p.  228), 
so  that  from  it  the  speaker  could  address  the  people  assembled 
either  on  the  Comitium  or  in  the  Forum.^  It  was  consecrated 
2^  a  tern  plum/  and  on  it  were  placed  statues'  of  famous  men, 
iu  such  numbers  that  at  intervals  the  platform  had  to  be  cleared 
iu  order  to  make  room  for  new  claimants  for  the  honor.  On 
this  Kostra,  or  close  by,  was  the  colmniia  roitrata,^  a  column 
ornamented  with  beaks  of  ships,  and  erected  in  honor  of  C. 
Duilius  Nepos,  the  victor  at  Mylae  in  260  b.c.  The  column 
and  its  archaic  inscription  were  restored  by  Augustus  or  Tibe- 
rius (or  possibly  Claudius) «  and  part  of  the  restored  inscrip- 
tion has  been  preserved.  This  Rostra  kept  its  place  on  the 
Comitium  throughout  the  republic,  and  was  the  most  distinctive 
symbol  of  the  old  regime. 

Caesar  decided  to  remove  the  Rostra  to  the  Forum,  but  his 
definite  plan  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  out,  or  at  least 
the  dedication  not  to  have  taken  place,  imtil  after  42  b.c.''  Au- 
gustus seems  to  have  rebuilt  the  Rostra,  incorporating  in  it  part 
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of  the  Julian  structure,  auii  most  of  the  existiug  n 
to  this  period.  Thenceforth  the 
Rostra  of  the  empire  was  a  long 
platform  extending  across  the  west 
eod  of  the  Foi'iim.  It  was  re- 
modelled by  Severus,  lengthened 
in  the  fifth  century,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  a  famous  relief  on  the 
arch  of  Cotistantine. 

The  existing  remaiua'  seem  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  rect- 
angular structure  (jy'.  Fig.  46)  in 
front,  and  the  so-called  heraicjele 
l)ebind.  The  rectangular  structure 
is  about  24  metres  long,  10  deep, 
and  3  high.  The  front  and  aide 
walls  are  built  of  opus  quadratum 
of  tufa,  and  the  rear  wall  is  a  mass 
of  brick-fated  concrete.  The  trav- 
ertine slabs  of  the  platform  were 
supported  by  these  walls  and  by 
threerowaoftravertine  piers,  which 
were  in  later  times  partly  replaced 
and  partly  strengthened  by  brick 
piers  and  walls.  This  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  increasing  weight  of 
the  statues  and  honorary  columns 
which  were  set  up  on  the  Kostra. 
A  marble  balustrade  ex  tended  along 
the  sides  and  front  of  the  platform, 
except  in  the  centre,  where  there 

IBlubter,  RvtoiutniitUin  und  IJi- 
tdtiehle  dtr  KBrn.  Rednfrbiihitf.  tWil; 
Jii/irb.  d,  [wt.  18M).  1-17;  Mill.  ISm,  SW- 
330;  1B02.  17-30;  BC.  1903,  158. 
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was  an  openiog.  The  fo^ade  vas  lined  with  marble,  witX 
plinth  and  cornice,  and  divided  into  twenty  compartments  by 
pilasters  of  bronze,  and  bronze  strips  above  the  plinth  and 
under  tbe  cornice.     In  the  centre  of  each  compartment  a  bnuise 


Fia.  44.  —  Thb  Fkoht  o 


K    ROSTBA    RESTOBKD. 


beak  was  fixed,  and  a  second  row  of  beaks,  below  these,  was 
fixed  to  the  pilasters,  making  thirty-nine  in  all.  These  beaks 
were  made  for  the  purpose,  and  not  actually  taken  from  ships. 
The  approach  was  from  the  rear,  and  the  marble  balustrades 
(p.  263)  now  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the  Forum  may  pos- 
sibly have  stood  either  on  each  side  of  this  approach,  or  on  the 
two  shorter  sides  of  the  platform,  in  place  of  the  marble  screen. 
At  some  later  period  most  of  the  north  wall  (hi,  Fig.  46)  of 
the  Eostra  was  removed,  and  the  north  part  of  tbe  back  wall 
(A/)  of  brick-faced  concrete  was  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  At  the  south  end,  however,  part  of  this  wall  and 
the  concrete  mass  behind  it  la  still  standing,  reduced  to  half 
its  original  height.  The  space  between  the  east  and  west  walls 
was  paved  with  tiles  laid  over  an  earlier  opus  spicatum,  much 
of  which  is  still  in  ntu.  At  a  much  later  date  this  rectangular 
part  of  tbe  Uostra  was  lengthened  by  a  trapezoidal  brick  addi- 
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tion  (jm)  at  the  north  end,  the  facade  of  which  was  also  deco- 
rated with  beaks.  On  some  of  the  marble  blocks  which  took 
the  place  of  a  cornice  was  an  inscription,  fragments  of  which 
have  been  recovered,  recording  the  restoration  by  Junius  Va- 
lentinus  in  honor  of  two  August!,  perhaps  Leo  and  Antheniius.' 


Fm.  4(1. —Thb  Kkah  or  the  Rostka  KtuToReD. 

The  so^^alled  hemicycle'  consists  of  a  curved  facade  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  lieen  as  long  as  the  Rostra,  although  this 
is  ojien  to  doubt,  and  a  flight  of  five  travertine  steps,  equally 
wide,  which  leads  up  from  the  level  of  the  clivua  CapitoUniia 
to  the  top  of  the  facade  on  the  inner  side  of  the  curve.  Tt  thns 
formed  a  retaiaiug  wal!  for  the  higher  level  of  the  area  Con- 
cordiae.  The  steps  of  the  north  half  are  well  preserved,  but 
of  the  south  half  only  the  core  of  opus  incertuui  is  left. 
The  top  of  the  hemicycle  was  only  2  metres  wide  and  paved 
with  travertine,  and  on  its  north  half  at  least  was  a  colonnade. 
The  facade  was  dei^rated  with  slabs  of  Vurta  santa  marble, 
with  a  plinth  of  Pcntelic  marble,  and  a  cornice,  only  fragments 
of  which  have  been  found. 


1,88;  BC.  IDftI,  ]Sa-lSt). 
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With  regard  to  the  structural  history  of  the  Rostra,  and  the 
relation  of  rectangle  and  hemicycle,  two  views  are  now  held. 
According  to  one,*  the  hemicycle  is  the  original  Rostra  of 
Julius  Caesar,  which  preserved  the  curved  form  of  the  Rostra 
of  the  Comitium  (p.  33G).  At  a  later  time,  pothaps  hy  Trajan, 
the  rectangle  was  built,  which  entirely  concealed  the  facade  of 
the  hemicycle  and  completely  changed  the  character  of  the 
structtire. 

According  to  the  other*  view,  the  Rostra  of  Julius  Caesar 
was  for  the  most  part  incorporated  in  the  Rostra  built  by  Au- 
gustus, which  consisted  of  the  rectangular  portion  {gj,  Fig.  46) 
and  the  solid  mass  of  concrete  behind  with  its  brick  facing  (^ft). 
This  concrete  mass  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  curved 
flight  of  steps  on  the  west  extending  across  the  whole  length 
of  the  Rostra  and  forming  a  monumental  approach  (b'ig.  45}  to 
the  platform  itself,  which  was  more  than  12  metres  wide. 
This  continued  to  be  the  shape  of  the  Rostra  until  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  the 
arch  of  Severus,  the  atrncture  was  restored  with  very  consider- 
able changes.  The  north  wall  {hi,  Fig.  46}  was  removed,  and 
the  brick-faced  concrete  mass  {hg)  was  cut  away,  for  at  least 
more  than  half  its  length,  so  that  its  curve  should  corresiwnd 
with  that  of  the  flight  of  steps  behind.  The  north  half  of  this 
curved  wall  was  then  decorated  in  the  manner  already  described 
(p.  223),  and  a  small  triangular  court  formed,  from  which  ac- 
cess was  had  to  the  platform  above.  At  the  southern  end  the 
decoration  of  the  curved  surface  and  the  demolition  of  the  brick 
facing  were  not  completed. 

Objections  have  l)een  urged  against  each  of  these  views, 
but  at  present  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  l>e  in  favor 
of  the  second,  the  strongest  argument  against  the  priority  of  the 


IKUu.  Wit/,  inon.  230-26G;  Richter.BAr.  II;  IV.  11. 
iBiohter.  opp.  HU.  p.  •221.  u.l ;   Tup.'  2i2;  HQImd,  Milt.  I 
Denuu,  AJA.  IfOi),  ITO-IBG. 
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It  se^ms  clear  that  this  row  of  arches  wag  a  sort  of  viaduct, 
built  to  support  the  clivug  CapitoHnus  when  the  teuiple  of 
Saturn  waa  restored  by  Plaiicua  iu  42  b.c'  The  enlargement 
of  the  temple  at  that  time  made  it  necessary  to  push  the  liuo 
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• 
of  the  clivus  farther  east,  and  it  was  then  carried  on  these 
substructures.    The  theory  at  first  advanced  *  that  this  struc- 
ture was  the  rostra  of  Julius  Caesar  has  been  shown  to  be 
untenable. 

In  front  of  these  chambers,  between  the  arch  of  Tiberius 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  south  wall  of  the  Rostra,  are  the 
remains  of  a  room  (7,  Fig.  46)  of  trapezoidal  shape,  with  a 
pavement  of  white  marble.  A  marble  seat  encircled  three 
sides  of  the  chamber,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  north  wall  is 
a  door  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  level  of  the 
clivus  Capitolinus.  There  are  also  marks  of  posts  or  columns 
on  the  pavement.  This  may  possibly  have  been  the  so-called 
sohola  Zanthi,'  an  office  of  the  scribae,  librarii,  and  praecones 
of  the  curule  aediles.  An  epistyle  ^  was  found  on  this  spot 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  recorded  the  erection  of  this 
schola  by  Bebryx  Aug.  lib.  Drusianus  and  A.  Fabius  Xanthus, 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Trajan  and  perhaps  as  early  as  that 
of  Tiberius,  and  its  restoration  by  a  certain  C.  Avilius  Licinius 
Trosius  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 

The  Comitium. — The  word  comitium*  means  the  place  of 
assembly  (com-eo),  and  until  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.C.*  it  was  the  political  centre  of  Rome  (p.  170).  The  changes 
effected  by  Caesar  and  his  successors  destroyed  its  previous 
topographical  arrangement,  but  this  can  be  reconstructed  in 
its  main  lines.  The  republican  Comitium  •  was  a  templum  or 
inaugurated  plot  of  ground,  approximately  70  metres  east  and 
west  and  somewhat  more  north  and  south,  oriented  according 

^NS.  1900,  627-(m;  Richter,  BRT.  IV.  14. 

2  Gilbert,  III.  161-162;  Mitt.  1888,  208-2:32;  1902,  12-13;  BC.  1903,  164. 

«  OIL.  vi.  103.  4  Varro,  LL.  v.  156. 

i^Cic.  Lael.  96;  Varro,  RR.  i.  2.  9;  Gilbert,  III.  138-141. 

« Jordan,  I.  2.  261,  318-322,  Gilbert,  II.  70-74;  and  esp.  Mitt.  1893,79-94. 
Cf .  also  O'Connor,  The  Graecostasls  of  the  Roman  Forum  and  its  Vicinity, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Bulletin^  1904,  159-203.  For  the  view  that  the 
orientation  of  the  early  Comitium  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  latest,  see 
Pinza,  //  Coniizio  Romano  nella  Eta  Repubblicana,  Rome,  1905. 
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to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  This  is  also  the  orien- 
tation of  three  sides  of  the  Career,  of  some  of  the  go-called 
tabernae  on  the  south  side  of  the  forum  luliuin,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  have  been  found,  of  part  of  the  early  structures 
under  the  lapia  niger,  and  of  the  early  Kegia  and  domus 
Publico.  The  east  aide  of  the  ('arcer  and  of  the  tabernae  deter- 
mines the  wegt  and  north  sides  of  the  Comitiuin,  while  its  ex- 
tent toward  the  east  was  limited  by  the  brook  that  came  down 
through  the  Subura  and  the  Argiletum.  In  the  centre  of  the 
north  side  was  the  Curia;  on  the  west  were  the  basilica  Porcia 
and  the  Career  ;  on  the  south  were  the  Rostra  and  the  Graeco- 
slasis  ;  and  a  little  farther  off  was  theSeuaculum,  but  the  exact 
position  of  these  three  with  reference  to  each  other  is  very 
uncertain.  The  area  of  the  ( lomitium,  undoubtedly  paved  at  a 
very  early  date,  was  inclosed,'  partly  by  these  buildings  and 
partly  by  railings. 

The  building  of  the  first  senate  bouse  was  ascribed  to  Tullus 
Hostilius,*  and  it  was  regularly  called  the  onria  Hostilia.  It 
was  restored '  by  Sulla  in  80  b.c,  and  may  have  been  somewhat 
enlarged,  as  Sulla  is  said  to  have  removed  the  statues*  of 
Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which  had  stood  at  the  corners  of 
the  Comitiuin,  This  hall  was  burned  in  52  B.C.  and  rebuilt  by 
Fauatus  Sulla,'  and  very  prjasibly  the  entailment  just  referred 
to  was  really  his  wurlc.  In  45  n.c.  Caesar  began  the  erection 
of  a  new  Curia,*  — the  onria  Inlia,  —  just  east  of  the  curia 
HoBtilia  and  with  a  different  orientation.'  We  are  told  that 
he  removed  the  curia  Hostilia,  and  erected  on  Its  site  a  temple 
of  Falioitaa,  but  this  temple  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
Lepi<lus  after  Caesar's  death,  and  in  46  b.c.  the  old  Curia  waa 


iCie.  d«Rep.  ii.  31. 

'  Vsrro,  it.  T.  155;  Hem.  <l.  Line.  1883.  S-B. 

»Clo,  de  Fin.  V.  3.  '  PI,  JfB.  ral¥.  3 

*C\c.pm  mi.  SO:  Ascod,  in  Jtfi/.  p.ZO;  Dio  Cw«.  il.  40. 

•DIoCass.  ilis-.  B;  ilv.  17;  ilvli.  19. 

'  For  the  Bubfteqnent  history  of  the  curik  lulU.  see  p,  338. 
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still  in  use.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  not  entirely 
destroyed  until  the  new  building  was  at  least  partially  ready 
for  use,  and  that  the  temple  of  Felicitas  occupied  only  a  small 
part  of  its  site,  on  its  west  side.  The  presence  of  this  temple, 
with  the  orientation  of  the  old  Curia,  would  account  for  the 
irregular  shape  of  the  tabernae  of  the  forum  lulium  at  this 
point.  Of  the  later  history  of  the  temple  nothing  is  known, 
nor  is  there  any  clue  to  the  appearance  of  the  curia  Hostilia, 
except  that  it  was  not  so  large  as  the  curia  lulia. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Comitium  was  the  basilica  Foroia,' 
the  first  structure  of  the  sort  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
It  was  built  by  Cato  the  Censor  in  184  B.C.,  and  stood  in  laur 
tumiis  and  next  to  the  Curia,  so  that  its  site  is  very  closely 
determined.  It  was  burned  in  52  B.C.,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Curia  of  Sulla,  and  if  not  totally  destroyed  then,  it  must 
have  been  removed  during  the  changes  of  the  following  years. 

The  Rostra  (p.  220)  of  the  republic  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  south  side  of  the  Comitium.  West  of  it  was  the  G-raeoo- 
Btasis,  and  the  relative  position  of  these  structures  and  the  gen- 
eral orientation  of  the  Comitium  is  further  determined  by  the 
statement  of  Pliny  *  that  the  accensns  of  the  consuls  proclaimed 
the  hour  of  noon  when,  from  the  Curia,  he  saw  the  sun  between 
the  Rostra  and  (xraecostasis,  —  that  is,  in  the  south. 

This  Graecostasis'  was  a  raised  platform,  without  a  roof,  on 
which  ambassadors  from  foreign  states  awaited  their  reception 
in  the  senate,  and  from  which  they  could  witness  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people. 

The  Graecostadium,*  a  structure  evidently  of  some  considerable 


iLiv:  xxxix.  44:  Asijon.  in  Mil  p.  29;  Plut.  Cat,  19;  Gilbert,  III.  210- 
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Bull  Crist.  19(»2,  120;  Mitt.  V.m,  11-14;  O'Connor,  op.  cit.  169-178. 


size,  which  was  restored  liy  AnUniiniis  Pius  and  again  after 
the  fire  of  Carinua,  has  usually  beeu  ideutilied  with  the  earlier 
Graecostasis,  but  it  was  almost  certainly  another  hiiihling. 
Part  of  the  name  Q<icurB  on  a  fragment  of  the  Marble  I'lan,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  and  Cnriosum,  and  may  be  referred 
toby  PKitarch.'  It  probably  stwxi  just  south  of  the  basilica 
lulia,  and  not  in  the  Forum  itself. 

The  Benaonlum,'  a  building  in  which  the  senators  assem- 
bled,—  [iresumably  Itefore  entering  the  Curia  itself,  —  was 
supra  Graecanldsini,  uOi  n/tleB  ci  basiliea  Ojtimia.  It  nuist, 
therefore,  have  stood  on  the  Voleanal,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
Comitium  and  in  front  of  the  earlier  temple  of  Concord  and 
the  biisilica  Ojiimia.  Its  position  is  thus  determined  within 
very  narrow  limits.  It  must  have  been  removed  at  the  latest 
when  the  temple  of  Concord  was  rebuilt  by  IHberius,  but  it 
was  probably  moved  at  a  still  earlier  date,  along  with  the 
Rostra  and  the  (iraecostasis. 

On  the  Comitium,  in  front  of  the  Curia,  was  a  ptiteal,  or 
stone  curb,  on  a  spot  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning;  but 
in  the  development  of  the  legend  of  Attiis  Navius,  the  belief 
had  become  gejieral  that  his  razor  and  whetstone  were  buried 
here.*  The  statue  of  the  famous  augur  stood  on  the  left  side 
of  the  steps  of  the  Curia,  and  near  by  was  the  fiona  Bnminalis  * 
(p.  129),  which  he  had  caused  to  be  miraculously  transplanted 
from  the  Lupercal  to  the  Comitium.  This  fig  tree  was  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Kero,  when  Its  drying  up  and  reviving  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy. 

Near  the  basilica  Porcia  and  the  Career  was  theoolumiia  Maenia,' 

^De  Solhrlla  Auim.  19  (fPT3  c). 

*V»rto,  tr..  Y.  IK;  Fe»l.  .W;  Viit.  Max.  II.  3.  6;  Qilliert.  II.  TO-Tl :  III. 
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erected  in  338  b.c.  in  honor  of  C.  Maenius,  the  victor  at 
Antium.  Another  story  *  that  was  current  in  later  times  about 
the  origin  of  this  column  is  certainly  false.  It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  fourth  century  by  Symmachus  as  then  standing. 
Just  west  of  the  Curia  were  the  subsellia  tribnnoram^'  the  wooden 
benches  occupied  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  which  seem 
not  to  have  survived  the  republic,  being  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  in  connection  with  Caesar's  triumph  in  45.  Near  these 
subsellia  was  the  tabula  Valeria,^  usually  explained  as  a  painting 
of  the  naval  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in 
263  B.C.,  which  was  placed,  we  are  told,  by  the  victor,  Valerius 
Messalla,  in  latere  curiae.  This  is  interpreted  to  mean  either 
the  wall  of  the  Curia,  although  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  it  survived  the  rebuilding  by  Sulla,  or  a  sort  of  sep- 
arate balustrade  which  might  have  surrounded  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Curia,  A  more  probable  explanation  *  is  that  the 
tabula  Valeria  was  an  inscription  in  bronze  or  marble,  contain- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  famous  Valerio-Horatian  laws  con- 
cerning the  office  of  tribune.  Such  a  tablet  might  very  naturally 
be  set  up  near  their  subsellia. 

Until  the  recent  excavations,  the  Comitium  was  buried  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  9  metres,  but  it  has  now  been  completely 
uncovered  from  the  front  of  the  Curia  (S.  Adriano)  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  on  the  northwest  side.  A  strati  graphic  examina- 
tion* of  the  area  of  the  Comitium  has  shown  that  there  are 
twenty-three  strata  from  the  latest  pavement  to  the  virgin  soil, 
a  depth  of  4.04  metres.  These  twenty-three  strata  may,  how- 
ever, be  assigned  to  about  fourteen  main  divisions,  which  in 
turn  represent  probably  about  six  successive  elevations.     These 

1  Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Div,  in  Caecil.  16;  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  '6.  21. 

a  Suet.  Caes.  78;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Seat.  18;  Plut.  Cat.  Min.  5;  Gilbert,  III.  165. 
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Bucoessive  elevations  in  level  are  due  to  human  agency;  and 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  an  exact  duration  of  time  to 
all  of  them,  tliey  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rapid  changes 
which  were  going  on  continually  in  and  round  the  Forum. 
Besides  earth,  gravel,  sand,  and  broken  tufa,  these  strata  con- 
tain fragments  of  all  sorts  such  as  potsherds,  sacrificial  re- 
mains, votive  offerings,  and  bricks,  of  all  periods.  This  material, 
some  of  which  came  from  buildings  that  had  been  burned,  was 
evidently  dumped  here  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  Comitium. 

The  latest  pavement'  of  the  Comitium  begins  at  a  distance 
of  about  11  metres  from  the  front  of  the  Curia,  and  extends  in 
a  fragmentary  condition  as  far  as  the  lapis  niger.  It  consists 
of  slabs  of  travertine,  very  roughly  laid,  and  dates  probably 
from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  although  some  of  it  may  be 
the  Caesarian  pavement  (see  below)  raised  and  relaid.  Directly 
in  front  of  the  Curia  is  a  pavement  of  blocks  of  Luna  marble 
of  the  early  imjierial  period.  This  lies  about  20  centimetres 
below  the  level  of  the  pavement  just  described,  and  represents 
the  level  of  the  Comitium  as  established  by  Caesar,  13.50  metres 
above  the  sea.  Between  this  marble  pavement  and  the  later 
one  is  a  travertine  water-channel  (1,  2,  Fig.  48)  0.42  metre  wide, 
parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Curia,  and  also  a  strip  of  gray 
marble  (3,  4)  in  which  are  traces  of  the  holes  for  marble  pilas- 
ters, 1  metre  apart.  Between  these  pilasters  there  must  have 
been  a  screen  which  divided  the  Comitium  into  two  parts.  Be- 
yond this  division  the  pavement  of  the  Caesarian  period  was 
of  travertine,  and  this  still  exists  around  the  lapis  niger,  which 
is  embedded  in  it,  and  westward  to  the  arch  of  Severus. 

Resting  partly  on  the  marble  pavement  and  partly  on  the 
later  travertine,  is  the  circular  marble  basin  (7^)  5.26  metres  in 
diameter,  which  belonged  to  a  fountain.'    It  is  made  of  eight 

1  For  Uleselnvemenu,  gee  A'S.  11X10,  »»-:n6;  SC.  I'JOO,  7rj-3T4;  1«I3,]4(5- 
IW;  CR.  IHJ»,  233:  II»»,  ^X!;  Mill.  1903,  3I-.1U. 

•BC.  IflOO,  13-35;  Cfl.  1901,  86-87;  MUt.  ISB,  3*r-aS. 
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pieces,  and  in  its  centre  is  an  octagonal  space  in  which  the 
foot  of  the  fountain  stood.  This  must  have  been  something 
like  a  slender  cantharus  in  shape,  and  was  fed  by  a  lead  pipe 
laid  in  the  water-channel  (1,  2).  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
date  from  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  but  the  workman- 
ship seems  remarkably  good  for  so  late  a  period. 

At  a  depth  of  0.47  metre  below  the  level  of  the  imperial  pave- 
ment is  a  small  section  of  a  pavement  (k)  of  perfectly  squared 
slabs  of  travertine  on  a  foundation  of  broken  tufa.  The  orien- 
tation of  this  pavement  is  not  that  of  those  above  it,  —  which 
correspond  with  the  Curia,  —  but  is  almost  north  and 
south,  east  and  west,  like  that  of  the  republican  Comi- 
tium ;  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  pavement  of  the  last 
century  of  the  republic,  probably  belonging  to  the 
time  of  Sulla.  Under  it  are  the  remains  of  a  flight 
of  tufa  steps  (/),  1.24  metres  high,  leading  down   to 
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Fig.  49.  —  Sectiov  of  the  Comitium. 


a  still  older  pavement  made  of  bits  of  broken  tufa.  This 
pavement  is  2.40  metres  below  that  of  the  empire,  and  extends 
southeast  a  distance  of  2.G4  metres,  where  it  is  bloc;ked  by 
a  vaulted  drain  (/>,  Fig.  49j.  This  drain  is  built  of  tufa,  is 
1.03  metres  high,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Curia, 
emptying  into  the  sewer  of  the  Argiletum.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  when  the  lines  of  the  Comi- 
tium were  changed. 

On  this  lower  level  was  a  straight  flight  of  steps,  extending 
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across  the  Comitium  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  traces  of 
which  are  visible  at  several  points  (dcbay  Fig.  48).  These  steps 
led  up  to  a  sort  of  suggeatus^  which  seems  to  have  divided  the 
Comitium  and  Forum,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  any- 
thing else  than  the  early  Rostra  (p.  220).  Almost  parallel  to 
these  steps,  and  further  to  the  south,  are  remains  of  a  wall  of 
tufa  blocks  (efghi),  quite  archaic  in  appearance,*  which  may 
have  formed  the  front  or  retaining  wall  of  the  siiggealus.  The 
lapis  niger  and  adjacent  monuments  stand  in  a  niche  formed 
in  this  suggest  us  by  two  cross  walls. 

This  flight  of  steps  was  afterwards  built  over,  at  a  higher 
level,  by  another  flight  which  was  curved  instead  of  straight. 
Of  this  curved  flight  some  portions  still  exist  at  p'pp'm.  The 
suggesius  to  which  they  led  covered  the  earlier,  and  was  paved 
with  tufa  blocks,  some  of  which  are  in  situ  at  H.  South  of  the 
archaic  wall  (ghi)  is  a  curved  channel  {xz)  of  tufa  and  opus  reti- 
culatum,  which  may  mark  the  outer  line  of  the  second  suggestus. 
The  four  "  pozzi "  (I,  II,  III,  IV,  see  below)  were  evidently  built 
in  this  second  platform  when  it  was  covered  by  the  pavement 
which  lies  at  the  level  of  their  tops.  The  possible  relations 
between  these  successive  tribunals  and  the  inclosed  monuments 
are  referred  to  on  p.  247. 

Standing  on  a  layer  of  earth  which  covered  the  late  traver- 
tine pavement  is  a  marble  pedestal*  (S,  Fig.  48)  1.26  metres 
high  and  0.80  by  0.85  in  width  and  breadth.  On  its  top  are 
holes  for  clamps  to  hold  a  statue  or  column.  This  pedestal 
was  originally  dedicated  by  the  officials  of  a  guild  of  carpen- 
ters (fabri  tignuaru),  August  1,  154  a.d.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
inscriptions  on  the  north  and  west  sides.  It  was  afterward 
dedicated  in  the  name  of  Maxentius  to  Mars  Inviotns  and  the 
founders  —  Romulus  and  Remus  —  of  the  eternal  city,  by  a 
certain  Furius  Octavianus,  on  the  birthday  of  the  city,  April 

iDelbrlick,  Der  Apollotewpel  auf  deni  Mars/eld,  Kome,  19a3,  11-12;  Mitt. 
1905,  30-32. 

a  BC,  1899,  213-220;  1903,  134-138;  NS.  1900,  303-305;  Mitt,  1902,  31. 
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ryeaj  308  a.u.  The  two  insoriptioua  which  record 
this  dedieatioii  are  on  the  smith  and  east  sidea.  This  base  bos 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  lajiifl  niger  (p.  '2i'),  On 
the  east  side  of  the  Comitium,  along  tlie  ArRiletiiiu,  are  three 
marble  pedestals  (,PQR,  Fig.  48)  in  aita,  one  of  which  (P)  is 
broken,  but  which  was  originally  of  Uie  same  size  us  tliA 
others,  1.55  metres  high  and  about  1.30  sqiian-.  One  of  these 
(Q)  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription'  of  Memmius  V'itrasiiis 
Orfitua  to  the  emperor  Coiistantius,  and  the  other  (K)  the  most 
meagre  traces  of  a  similar  inscription,  probably  to  the  emperor 
Julianas.  In  the  medieval  masonry  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  porch  of  the  Curia  were  found  some  inw^ribed  cippi;  and 
at  various  points  on  the  Comitium  ami  Fonim,  both  built  into 
later  masonry  and  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  aneumulated  soil, 
many  inscriptions '  have  come  to  light,  which  dat*  all  the  way 
from  the  end  of  the  republic  to  the  end  of  the  empire.  At  O 
on  the  late  pavement  is  a  large  rectangular  base  of  brickwork, 
but  there  is  no  clue  to  what  it  s\ipporte<l. 

At  various  points  in  the  Comitium,  in  the  stratum  lying 
beneath  the  republican  pavement,  are  twenty-one  small  and 
shallow  pits'  (as  1,  II,  Fig.  48),  made  of  blocks  of  tufa,  and 
of  various  shapes,  —  rectangular,  pentagonal,  and  rhombo- 
trapezoidal.  These  pits  are  sometimes  covered  with  stone 
slabs,  but  are  usually  open  at  the  bottom.  Bimilar  pits  have 
been  found  at  various  poinbs  in  the  Forum,  —  a  line  of  eleven 
in  front  of  the  Rostra  (Fig.  fiT),  another  line  of  nine  under 
the  Sacra  via  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  basilica  Julia,  several 
between  the  arch  of  Augustus  and  the  temple  of  Castor,  and 
Others  south  of  the  lapis  niger.  Those  in  the  Comltinm 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Caesarian  period,  or  possibly  a  few  years 
earlier,  while  some  of  the  others,  like  those  near  the  arch  of 
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preserved;  according  to  another,  —  at  least  as  probable, — 
tbey  are  simply  openings  built  to  facilitate  the  draining  away 
of  rain-water. 

The  onria  Inlia'   was  dedicated  in  29  H.C.,  at  wliieh  time 
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Augustus  added  to  it  a  sort  of  annex,  railed  thi?  Oholtndicum 
and  afterward  the  atrium  Minerrae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  repository  for  records.  There  was  also  another  annex  or 
part  of  the  senate  house,  the  Seoretarinni  senatas,  of  which  we 
have  no  tlirppt  evidence  before  an  inscription '  of  the  time  of 
Honorius;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  apartment,  evi- 
dently an  office  for  the  clerks  of  the  senate,  formed  part  of  the 
structure  of  Augustus,  as  it  did  of  that  of  Diocletian.  The  tirst 
curia  luUa  was  restored  by  Domitian,'  burned  in  the  fire  of 
Carinus,  and  finally  rebuilt  by  Diocletian.*  This  building  is 
the  present  church  of  S.  Adriano,  into  which  it  was  trans- 
formed about  63()  A.D.  Drawings  of  the  sixteenth  century 
show  the  condition  of  the  building  at  that  time  and  the  main 
lines  of  its  original  construction.  It  occupied  a  rectangular 
space,  51.28  metres  long  and  27.61  wide,  fronting  on  the 
ComitiuRi,  and  in  the  rear  abutting  on  the  inclosure  wall  of 
the  forum  lulium.  Its  east  side  was  on  the  Argiletuni.  The 
building  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  Curia  proper,  or  ball 
in  which  the  senat«  met,  which  is  the  modem  church,  occu- 
pied the  east  end.  This  hall  is  Zb.'lO  metres  deep  and  17.61 
wide.  Little  of  the  ancient  interior  remains  except  the  Corin- 
thian pilasters  of  marble  on  each  side  and  at  the  ends.  The 
exterior  can  hardly  have  been  imposing.  The  lower  part  of 
the  brick-faced  faijaile  was  covered  with  slabs  of  colored 
marble,  some  of  which  have  Iieen  found  m  itiiii,  and  the  upper 
part  with  painted  stucco,  truces  of  which  are  visible.*  The 
brick  cornice  is  supported  by  trarertine  consoles,  and  above 
it  is  a  triangular  pediment,  round  which  the  cornice  was  con- 
tinued. The  main  entrance  of  Diocletian's  Curia  was  at  the 
top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  1.60  metres  above  the  imperial  pave- 
ment.    Only  tlie  foundation  of  these   steps   remains.     The 

1  CIL.  vl.  171S;  Junlaii,  1.  3.  366-297. 

'Hieronym.  lUl.  *Chnnogr.  a,  354.  p.  148. 

*  XS.  I'iOO,  iti-iV,  ••msaS;  Sr.  IMIH.  SSl-Ma;  IIWO,  2Tl-lf73j  IHOa,  I43-l«t; 
CB.  m(IO,23»-23T;  Mitt.  1903,39-41;  1900,47-03, 
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in  the  foundation  of  the  steps  (Z,  Fig.  48),  ami  on  this  foun- 
dation and  on  this  Comitium  were  found  three  sarcophagi. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  steps  is  a  well  of  republican  date 
(U,  Fig.  48)  0.G9  metre  in  diameter,  in  whi«li,  besides  the  usual 
rubbish,  were  fragments  of  stucco  decoration  in  the  second 
Pompeian  style,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  curia  Hostilia. 
The  west  end  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the  Seoreta- 
riniD,  a  hall  measuring  18.17  by  8,92  metres,  with  an  apse  at 
the  north  end.  This  ball  became  the  church  of  S.  Martina, 
and  was  completely  modernized  iu  the  sixteenth  century. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  building,  between  the  Curia  and 
Secretarium,  Cardinal  Bonelli  cut  the  modern  via  fionella. 
From  the  drawings  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  with  absolute 
certainty  whether  this  space  was  taken  up  by  one  large  hal!, 
divided  by  rows  of  columns  into  anave  and  two  aisles,  or  by 
two  smaller  rooms,  but  the  former  is  the  more  probable.  Either 
tliis  central  portion,  or  rooms  shown  in  the  drawings  behind 
S.  Adriano,  was  the  Ohalcidiaoin  or  atrium  Hinervae. 

The  LaptB  Niger  and  Adjacent  Momunenti.' — At  the  south 
edge  of  the  Comitium  is  a  pavement  of  black  marble  (Fig.  52), 
about  4  metres  long  by  3  wide,  and  0.25  to  0.30  metre  thick. 
It  has  suffered  from  fire  and  other  injuries,  and  has  been 
repaired  in  one  place  with  a  block  of  white  marble.  The 
centre  of  this  pavement  is  29.50  metres  from  the  Curia,  and 
19.50  from  the  arch  of  Severus,  and  it  lies  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Caesarian  pavement  (p.  233)  of  the  Comitinm,  of  which  it 
seems  to  form  a  part.  On  the  south  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
east  and  west  sides,  it  is  protected  by  a  rude  curb  of  marble 
slabs  set  in  travertine  sills.  As  excavations  have  been  made 
beneath  tliis  pavement,  it  is  now  supported  by  an  iron  frame- 
work.   It  has  the  same  orientation  as  the  Curia. 


I  For  tbe  de.4rrlpliim  of  tlii-M>  mciiiunienu,  we  esp.  XS.  1S!W,  129.  ISl-lM; 
Comparetli.  iKrijionr  Arrnica  del  Furo  Romano,  1900. 1-13;  Still.  1902,  22-al; 
Blobter,  Top.*aBa-3ei;  BC.  IIKH,  1(W-114. 
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Imlow  the  level  of  tlie  travertine  pavemeut  of  tlie  later  repub- 
lic. This  groii|j  consists  of  two  parts.  That  at  the  east  con- 
Biats  of  a  revtanipilar  foundation  of  one  course  of  tufa,  on 
which  rest  two  bases  (A,  B,  Fig.  53),  2.G6  metres  long  and 
1.31  bi'oad,  and  1  metre  apart,  connected  at  the  rear  (south)  by 
a  rourse  of  the  aaine  height  and  0.-i35  metre  broad.  The 
height  of  the  upper  surface  of  these  bases  from  the  pavement 
is  0.59  metre.  In  the  centre  of  the  rectangle,  between  the 
bftMes,  is  an  open  space,  1.20  by  1  metres,  where  there  is  no 
foundation,  but  a  bottom  of  soil  and  ashes.  On  the  edge  of  the 
foundation,  and  pi-ojecting  over  this  space,  is  a  single  tufa 
block  (C),  measuring  0.":i5  by  0.52  by  0.29  metre.  The  rect- 
witfle  formed  by  these  two  bases  measures  3.t>4  meti-es  in  length 
and  2.66  in  depth.  On  the  bases  were  pedestals  of  tufa  with 
curved  profiles  except  at  the  south,  where  the  euds  were  cut 
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off  square.  Of  these  pedestals,  that  on  the  west  base  ia  al- 
most entirely  preserved,  but  of  tlie  other  only  two  blocks  re- 
niaiD.     There  is  no  trace  of  what  they  supported.    Directly 
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behiiiil  them  is  another  platform  (D)  of  tufa,  3.50  metres  long 
and  1.00  wide,  with  no  trace  of  a  superstructure.  The  orien- 
tation of  this  1,'ruup,  ordinarily  called  the  aaceUum,  differs  not 
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only  from  that  of  the  adjacent  structures  and  of  the  lapis  niger, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  Comitium  of  the  republic,  being  30° 
east  of  north.  The  straight  flight  of  steps  ((ibc,  Fig.  48)  was 
interrupted  by  this  sacellum,  the  north  corner  of  which  pro- 
jects just  across  its  line.  Just  east  of  this  structure,  and 
nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  a  wall  of  four  courses  of  tufa  blocks, 
one  of  the  two  retaining  walls  of  the  suggestus  mentioned  on 
p.  236,  which  were  evidently  built  to  inclose  the  niche  in 
which  these  monuments  stand. 

West  of  this  rectangle  is  the  second  part  of  the  group.  The 
first  and  second  steps  of  the  suggestus  begin  again,  and  ex- 
tending south  from  them,  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  lowest, 
are  several  blocks  of  very  early  pavement.  West  of  this  pave- 
ment are  traces  of  what  seems  to  have  been  the  west  wall  of 
the  niche.  On  this  pavement  stands  the  lower  part  of  a  cippus 
(H)  of  brown  tufa,  which  has  also  been  broken  off  at  a  height 
varying  from  0.45  to  0.61  metre.  It  is  four-sided,  each  edge 
being  bevelled,  and  tapers  slightly  from  the  bottom,  where  it 
measures  0.47  by  0.52  metre.  On  the  four  sides  and  on  one 
of  the  bevelled  edges  is  part  of  an  archaic  inscription  in  Greek 
letters,  which  dates  probably  from  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  The  letters  have  suffered  so  little  from  ex- 
posure that  it  is  probable  that  they  were  covered  with  stucco 
and  painted  red.  As  nearly  as  can  be  judged,  from  a  half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cippus  has  been  broken  off,  and  as  the  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  in  the  vertical  boustrophedon  style,  —  that  is,  with 
letters  running  in  different  directions  in  alternate  lines,  from 
one  end  of  the  cippus  to  the  other,  —  only  a  few  words  can  be 
made  out  with  certainty,  and  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
as  to  its  meaning.^  From  the  few  words  that  can  be  read  it  is 
probable  that  the  inscription,  perhaps  a  lex  sacratay  refers  to 
some  ceremony  performed  here  by  the  rex,   either  the  real 


1  The  best  discussion  of  this  inscription  is  by  Warren,  The  Stele  Inscription 
in  the  Forum,  AJP,  1907,  249-272,  373-400. 
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Bng,  or  his  successor,  the  rex  »acnirum.  The  oippus  stands 
ill  a  shallow  hollow,  cut  for  it  in  the  Murface  of  the  pavement, 
but  it  has  been  slightly  displaced.  Around  it  lie  some  blocks 
(Fig.  54)  of  a  second  pavement,  superimposed  upon  the 
first,  which  cover  the  lotver  pavt  of  the  cippus  as  far  as  the 
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beginning  of  the  inscription.  The  displacement  just  men- 
tioned is  probably  due  to  the  laying  of  this  second  pavement. 
On  the  corner  of  the  second  step  of  the  snggeatu*,  nearest  the 
pedestals,  is  a  square  base,  and  on  it  the  lower  part  of  a  conical 
column  (G,  Fig.  53)  of  yellow  tufa,  0.77  metre  in  diameter  at 
the  bottom  and  0.69  at  the  top,  which  has  been  broken  off  at 
a  height  of  0.48  metre,  Cippus  and  cone  have  been  broken  olf 
at  the  same  level,  which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  bed  of 
the  late  republican  pavement  (t.  Fig.  48).  The  base  of  this 
cone  projects  beyond  the  second  step,  over  the  second  pave- 
ment which  has  been  rudely  hacked  away  to  make  room  for  it. 
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ki^f:iU  nf  ( Imj  broken  vxme  is  a  square  pit  (J),  inclosed  bj  walls 
^a  U^v^n  tufa  which  project  0.90  metre  above  the  level  on 
w)^)^'l^  ihtiiiii  tufa  structures  stancL  The  filling  between  this 
ln\fnl  mui  (Jit5  lapis  niger  was  composed  of  a  layer  of  sand  and 
^i:^ynl  fnnn  iUa  Tiber,  0.55  metre  thick,  and  above  this  a  layer, 
if.-m  ^^kiUu  thick,  of  earth  and  ashes  in  which  were  also  many 
h'^U^nanU  of  Ik>uc«s  of  animals,  potsherds,  terra  cottas,and  figu- 
^JMiJtt  uiid  ol)JHftri  of  various  sorts  made  of  bronze,^  dating  fi*om 
iUti  tiUiU  to  thn  first  century  B.C.,  and  mixed  together  in  the 
iltliMmt  cuHifusion.  Although  some  of  these  objects  may  have 
Inrnw  originally  votive  offerings,  the  character  of  the  stratum 
ill  whii<h  tlioy  aro  found  makes  it  improbable  that  we  have 
hurt)  a  tf///M  tH»/MHi,  The  material  in  this  layer  was  probably 
suraptiti  ti»i(t)thor  from  the  ruins  of  neighboring  buildings  when 
)mruk)ti,  ami  ust^d  witii  the  gravel  to  cover  the  tufa  structures. 
AIhi\0  It  waa  laid  a  masis  of  bri>ken  tufa,  with  bita  of  travertine 
aild  tiai^mc^ufji  of  \\\^  Mack  marble  of  which  the  lapis  niger 
tHMuitilti^     t>n  \\\\t  was  laid  the  ixmcrete  l>ed  of  the  lapis  niger 

'V\\^  av«iUaWt»  t>\ulf*w<>e»  of  the  monument*  themselves  and 
iW  <i«lj<^»vui  *trat;A  sts^ms  u>  *how,  wiih  a  <N^nf5ide.tab]e  decree 
%\lf  %^n4U\l \ s  t)>At  tht^ir  i^hixMH^U^cal  55tN|uenoe  is  as  follows : 

il\  lUo  u^wt^tvsl  o^N^M^Ss  x^h^oh  is  siiw'lv  A*  olii  as  t^f  fifth  and 
j»»,vi.>\\s\>  A>  iW  xi\0^  xvni^^ix  ;  V- *  ^^^  ciMiicA.]  <\*.]uiiiu  of  tofa 

■|%i'j^s,«vi  hi*\^^  iW  tvA^I'lv  *ir*A-As:r»^  it-Ti*^  y»ri%h*Kl>  T*.  i^a-  la33i«r  ixa}f 
.V»  ^V     *  ).'«')'  yi/s.\*uH}a>    I.  Kiui  Uu\:^:\^n   iw   "iW^  XiiUL  tOUO, 

<^n)tVMtj.').    \  II iH^  )%u^^   hiuH.  'iU}L  JiTNi    I.  ♦hf  v..jj!f  vi:  >u;ria  nu 
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the  level  of  his  pavement  (k,  Fig.  48)  and  afterward  raised. 
It  inay  also  have  been  large  enough  then  to  cover  the  under- 
lying stntctiires.  Coufinnalion  of  this  view  is  sought  ill  the 
presence  of  fragments  of  this  black  marble  in  the  bed  beneath. 
According  to  the  second'  view,  this  pavement  is  not  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Caesarian,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  not  cor- 
respoud  at  all,  iu  extent  or  orientation,  with  the  monuments 
beneath,  shows  that  it  can  not  have  been  laid  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  exact  position  had  been  lost.  It  is  welt  known 
from  literary  and  other  sources  that  the  emperor  Maxentiua 
revived  the  cult  of  Romulus,  and  the  discovery  of  the  base 
(S,  Fig.  48)  on  the  Couiitiuui,  dedicated  to  Mars  Invictus  and 
to  Komulus  and  Rt^mus,  the  founders  of  the  city,  in  the  name 
of  Maxentius,  makes  it  easy  to  suppose  that  he  laid  the  pave- 
ment of  black  marble,  to  reproduce  the  lapis  uiger  of  the 
founder's  tomb,  as  nearly  as  possible  over  its  original  site. 
Confirmation  of  this  view  is  also  sought  in  the  absence  of  any 
mention  in  the  literature  of  the  empire  to  so  striking  a  monu- 
ment as  this  black  marble  pavement  in  the  most  frequented 
part  of  the  Forum  would  have  been. 

From  a  combination  of  these  chronological  data  with  those 
derived  from  the  walls  of  the  Comitium  (p.  236),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  Comitium 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  by  a  low  platform,  on  which 
stood  the  archaic  cippus,  the  cone,  and  probably  an  earlier 
monument,  represented  by  the  existing  aac^lhini  of  a  consider- 
ably later  date.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Curia  by  the 
fJauls,  the  level  of  the  Comilium  was  raised, and  the  first  plat- 
form replaced  by  a  higher,  that  to  which  the  straight  flight  of 
steps  belonged  {cba,  Fig.  48).  In  this  platform,  which  was 
called  the  Ri«tra  after  S.'iS  B.C.,  was  an  irregular  niche  inclos- 
ing the  monuments  in  question.  Toward  the  eud  of  the  re- 
public the  level  of  the  Comitium  was  again  raised,  and  the 


'  Mill.  liKfl.  30-31 ;  190B,  44-40. 
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Straight  Rostra  built  over  by  that  with  curved  ste^s  (p*pm,  Fig. 
48).  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  republic,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  made  either  by  Sulla,  Faustus  Sulla,  or  Caesar  him- 
self, the  level  of  the  Comitium  was  raised  again,  perhaps  twice 
in  quick  succession,  and  a  new  pavement  laid  which  also  cov- 
ered the  existing  Rostra  and  its  niche.  This  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  cippus,  cone,  and  sacellum,  and  the  tilling  up  of 
the  niche.  Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  reports  as  yet 
published,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  excavations  themselves, 
all  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  successive  stages  of  the  Comi- 
tium with  greater  accuracy  in  dates  and  matters  of  detail,  such 
as  the  shape  and  extent  of  the  Rostra  at  different  epochs,  must 
be  regarded  as  purely  tentative. 

The  attempt  to  explain  and  identify  these  monuments  has 
given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of  discussion  and  speculation.^ 
Two  passages  in  Dionysius,*  who  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  state  (1)  that  some  say  that  a  stone  lion  which 
stood  in  the  chief  place  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Rostra,  marked 
the  tomb  of  Faustulus,  and  (2)  that  Hostilius  was  buried  in 
the  chief  place  in  the  Forum  and  honored  with  an  inscribed 
stele.  Festus,^  quoting  Verrius  Flaccus,  a  contemporary  of 
Dionysius,  says  that  a  niger  lapis  in  the  Comitium  marks  a 


1  For  a  complete  review  of  this  literature  to  1904,  see  G.  Tropea,  La  Stele 
Arcaica  del  Foro  Romano^  Cronaca  delta  discussione.  Rivista  di  Storia 
Antica,  1899,  470-509;  1900,  101-136,301-359;  1901,  157-1S4;  1902,  36-45,425- 
427;  1903,  529-534.  Also  Bursian's  Jahreebericht,  1905,  257-280.  Brief  lists 
of  the  more  important  works  in  Arch.  Am.  1900,  2  n. ;  Mitt.  1902,  26  n.;  BC, 
1903,  138-139.  The  most  important  discussions  of  these  monuments  and  the 
remains  on  the  Comitium  are :  Studnlczka,  Jahresh^t  d.  oest.  Arch.  Institute^ 
1903.  129-155;  1904,  239-244;  Petersen,  Comitium,  Rostra,  Grab  des  Romidus, 
Rome,  1904;  Comitium  und  Rostra,  Mitt.  1906,  193-210;  Hiilsen,  Mitt.  1905, 
29-46 ;  Pinza,  //  Comizio  romano  nelV  eta  repubblicana  (reprinted  from  Annali 
delta  Societa  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  Itatiatii,  1905),  Rome,  1905.  See 
also  Delhriick,  Der  Apoltotempel  auf  dem  Mar sf eld,  Rome,  19i>3,  11 ;  AJA, 
1909,25-29;  C/?.  1904, 140 ;  1905,77-78;  1906,  134;  Mon.  d.  L meet,  1905,  753- 
754;  Pais,  Legends,  15-34;  Richter,  BRT.IV.  5-13. 
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locaa  fitnKSlua,  set  apart  according  to  some  authorities  for  the 
grave  of  Romulus,  but  not  used  for  him,  but  for  Hostiliua  or 
Fauatulus.  Finally  two  passages  in  the  scholia  of  Horace,' 
state  (1)  that  Varro  said  that  Romulus  was  buried  poni  roatra, 
and  (2)  that  in  the  opiuioD  of  many,  Romulus  was  buried  m 
ro^rit,  and  that  the  statues  of  two  lions  were  set  up  on  the 
spot  in  memory  of  this,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  present 
day.  In  consequence  of  these  statements  it  was  natural  to 
connect  the  pavement  of  black  luai'ble  with  the  lapis  niger, 
the  aacellum  with  the  tomb  of  Romulus  or  Faustulus  or 
Hoetilius,  and  the  cippus  with  the  inscribed  stele  erected  in 
honor  of  Hostiliua.  The  destruction  and  covering  up  of  the 
monuments  were  attributed  to  the  Ganls,  but  this  can  not 
have  been  the  case,  for  the  archaeological  evidence  shows 
that  this  covering  can  not  have  taken  place  before  the  time 
of  Sulla  at  the  earliest,  while  the  sharpness  of  the  edges 
of  the  stone  proves  that  the  fracture  was  soon  followed  by 
burial  in  the  eartli.  Varro  might  therefore  have  seen  the 
monuments  in  his  youth.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  grave  doubt 
whether  the  term  lapis  niger  could  have  been  used  of  a  pave- 
ment, lociia  niffro  lapiite  straft'S.  Furthermore  the  shape  of 
the  sacellum  is  not  like  that  of  any  known  tomb,  and  there 
is  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  existing 
bases  are  only  the  lower  parts  of  higher  bases  which  are  to 
be  reconstructed  with  profiles  similar  to  that  of  the  altar 
erected  by  Calviuus  on  the  Palatine  (p.  141).  These  bases 
might  still  have  supported  jecumbent  lions  or  served  as  altars. 
The  rectangular  structure  behind  these  bases,  evidently  some- 
what older  than  they,  seems  best  adapted  for  an  altar,  although 
some  regard  it  as  part  of  the  early  Rostra. 

Every  explanation  and  identification  of  these  monuments 
is  open  to  some  serious  objection,  bnt  perhaps  the  least 
unsatisfactory,  although  incomplete,  is  about  as  follows.    The 
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cippus,  with  its  archaic  inscription  referring  to  some  sacrifice 
or  ceremony  performed  by  the  king,  stood  here  from  a  very 
early  date,  and  close  beside  it  was  a  shrine  of  some  sort, 
both  being  regarded  with  such  veneration  that  they  were 
preserved  in  a  niche  when  the  first  platforms  for  public 
speakers  were  built  on  the  edge  of  the  Comitium.  In  process 
of  time  the  inscription  became  unintelligible,  and  the  legend 
of  Romulus,  as  it  gradually  developed,  became  attached  to 
the  neighboring  shrine,  so  that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
his  tomb,  or  that  of  one  of  his  companions.  In  the  fourth 
century  the  sacellum  was  restored  or  rebuilt,  and  consisted 
of  two  pedestals,  of  the  shape  suggested  above,  in  front  of  a 
rectangular  altar.  On  these  pedestals  were  the  statues  of 
two  lions,  and  a  lapis  niger  formed  part  of  the  group,  marking 
the  spot  as  a  locus  funestus.  At  the  end  of  the  republic, 
when  such  notable  changes  were  made  in  the  Comitium,  and 
the  Kostra  removed  to  the  Forum,  the  meaning  of  this  whole 
group  had  so  far  faded  away  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty  that 
no  hesitation  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  partially  destroying  it 
and  hiding  it  completely  from  view.  The  lions  may  very  likely 
have  been  removed  bodily,  and  Dionysius  may  have  seen  one 
of  them.  The  site  was  undoubtedly  marked  in  some  way, 
either  by  the  existing  pavement  of  black  marble,  which  took 
the  place  of  the  lapis  niger,  or  by  another  similar  pavement, 
perhaps  of  greater  area.  It  seems  very  difficult  at  present  to 
decide  between  these  two  possibilities. 

The  Career.  —  Between  the  temple  of  Concord  and  the  Curia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline,  media  urbe  foro  imminens^  is  the 
ancient  prison  of  Rome,  which,  in  part  at  least,  is  as  old  as 
any  structure  in  the  city.  Above  it  have  been  built  the  small 
churches  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falegnami  and  S.  Pietro  in  Car- 
cere.    This  Career  consists  of  two  parts.*    The  lower  and  more 

1  Liv.  i.  33.         2gailu8t,  Cat.  55;  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  191-197. 
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ancient  part  was  a  circular  cliamher,  about  7  metres  in  diameter 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  now  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  walls  of  this  chamber  were  built  of  blocks  of  tufa,  laid  in 
such  a  way  that  each  successive  course  projeeta  farther  inward 
than  that  itnmeiliately  beneath  it  Of  the  original  structure 
only  what  appears  to  be  the  three  lower  courses  of  atone  stlil 
exists,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  be  one  still 
lower  that  is  now  hidden.  If  it  was  ever  built  up  to  a  top, 
this  chamber  must  have  been  about  10  metres  high,  and  have 
resembled  a  Mycenean  SoAof.  The  upper  part  of  the  structure 
waa  removed  at  some  later  date  and  a  straight  wall  of  tufa 
about  5  metres  long,  differing  somewhat  from  the  earlier 
masonry  in  construction,  was  laid  across  the  circle,  like  a 
chord,  on  the  Forum  side.  The  chamber  was  then  covered  by 
an  exceedingly  flat  arch  of  tufa  blocks  fastened  together  with 
iron  clamps,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  0.60  metre 
in  diameter.  In  the  floor  is  a  well,  0.55  metre  in  diameter  and 
0.63  deep,  which  is  fed  by  a  spring.  From  this  room  a  drain 
leads  into  the  cloaca  of  the  Forum,  hut  it  appears  to  be  of  very 
late,  even  perhaps  modem,  construction. 

The  upper  room  is  trapezoidal  in  shape,  its  longest  side,  6 
metres  in  length,  being  over  the  straight  side  of  the  lower 
room.  The  other  sides  measure  4.96,  4.90,  and  3.60  metres  in 
length.  The  roof  is  a  barrel-vault  5  metres  high,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  square  opening,  apparently  at  one  time  the  only 
entrance.  On  the  outside  of  tbia  chamber  is  atravertine  string 
course,  on  which  is  an  inscription'  recording  a  restoration  in 
the  consulship  of  C.  Vibius  Rutinus  and  M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 
This  is  generally  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 

The  lower  room  was  called,  in  classical  times,  Tnlliuitim,* and 
the  whole  prison  Career  simply,  the  name  Outodia  Mamertini 
not  being  found  until  the  middle  ages.     Tullianum*  is  oaualty 

'  CIL.  vi.  1530. 

*n.  JFtf.  vil.  213;  Feat.  3SI<:  V«m>.  LL.i.  151;  rf.  ■!»  Feat.  2M. 

■  Jordan.  1. 1.  U3-4V>:  2.  303-328 ;  QHhtn,  IL  >4~«l ;  Luciui.  Ac^ut.  33-24. 
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derived  from  tvJlius 
I  been  supposed  ti»  h, 


hiLt  iiRi)n.nv  ^* 


a  spring,  and  this  uliumber  has  usually  ' 
e  bepu  a  spring-house,  built  in  the  regal 
period,  which  was  afterward  made 
into  a  prison.  The  upi)er  room  waa 
undoubtedly  first  buiit  at  an  early 
penod,  but  materially  changed  in 
the  later  restoration.  Its  irregulai 
shape  was  made  necessary  by  i 
position  between  two  streets, 
joining  it  are  other  chambers  whiol 
ha^e  not  been  excavated  and  i 
not  accessible.  There  are  manyi 
difficulties  connected  with  this  ez-j 
planation  of  the  Tollianum 
spring  house,  and  an  attempt  has'l 
recently  been  made  to  prove  that  it 
was  an  ancient  tomb.'  However 
this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  Career  of  the  republic, 
V.  here  so  many  famous  victims  were 
executed  and  their  bodies  theo- 
thrown  out  on  the  scalae  GemoniH 
(p.  295),  which  passed  close  by. 
CI.*""™'  ^*  ■''''*'  *'''^  point  on  the  alo] 

Fr!  Frant  wdi  of  caner  with  Id-   of  the  hill  were  the   stone-quamti 
■"■^p"""'  that  came  to  be    n.scd  aa  a  prison" 

especially  for  slaves.     They  were  called  Lantumiae '  (AanyUa), 

after  those  at  Syracuse  which  were  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

It   is   possible  that   the    iinexcavate<l    chambers 

Career  may  belong  to  the  prison  in  laiitumiin. 

1  BC.  IfKK,  4<M3 ;  R'liillmriH  del  Lincet,  1009,  32B-S9B, 
»Vi>rro,  LL.  v.  I.M;  Fril.lIT;  Son.  Ol»(i-.  li.  27.  aOi  Llv.  iicvi.  !!7;  : 
26;  iiivii.3;  xxxix.44;  Jordrw.  1.  l.l^  OIllwTl.  II.  8 

an  erroneana  He'  thM  tlin  l.«ntp*  '  Faustina,  e 

JfS.  l«e,  96;  BC.  1902,  31~3l!  ' 
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The  Arcli  of  Aagustaa.  — There  were  at  least  three  so-called 

triumplml  ai-clu's  in  tbe  Forum,  besides  the  fornix  Fablanus 
(p.  319)  at  the  entrance.  We  are  told  that  two  such  arches 
were  erected  in  honor  of  Augustus,  one'  in  29  Lt.c.  to  commem- 
B  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  the  other  in  19  b.c.  on  account 
of  the  return  of  the  standards  wliich  had  been  captured  by  the 
Parthians  at  (Jarrhae.'  Thia  return  of  the  standards  is  also 
recorded  on  a  denarius  of  18/17  ».c.,'  together  with  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  triple  arch.  The  foundations  of  such  an  arch 
have  been  discovered  between  the  temple  of  Julius  and  that  of 
Castor,*  being  laid  on  the  short  axis  of  tlie  former  temple  and 
close  to  it.  These  foundations  consist  of  travertine  blocks  on 
concrete  beds,  and  those  of  three  of  the  four  piers  are  in  situ. 
The  middle  piers  were  2.95  metres  wide,  anil  those  at  the  sides 
1.36,  thus  giving  the  arch  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  width 
of  the  central  archway  was  4.05  Tnetrea,  and  that  of  the  side 
arches  2.55,  the  breadth  of  the  whole  structure  being  17.76 
metres.  The  pavement  in  the  central  pass^e  is  still  partially 
preserved,  and  some  of  the  marble  fragments  of  the  arch  have 
been  set  in  brick  beds  on  the  travertine  foundations.  If  the 
coin  referred  to  above  is  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of 
this  arch,  the  middle  portion  was  much  higher  than  the  sides, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  quadriga.  When  the  temple  of  Cas- 
tor was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  the  south  part  of  the  arch  was 
largely  hidden  by  the  steps  of  the  temple,  which  were  very 
close  to  it.  The  foundations  of  this  arch  rest  upon  the  pave- 
ment of  a  street,  with  curbstones  of  tufa,  of  the  republican 
period,  which  ran  north  and  south  at  this  point. 

Another  coin'  of  the  period  represents  a  triple  arch. but  of  a 
different  shape;  and  an  inscription*  cut  on  a  block  of  Parian 


9.  9  DIci  Ciua.  llv.  8;  Schol.  reran.  Aen.  vll.  006. 

*  Eokhel,  vi.  101 ;  Ccibea,  Aug.  B2, 

tjahrb.  dts  Inil.  1889.  101-162;  Antike  Dtnkmaler,  I-  H-IB,  27-28;  Jfilt 
IBBS,  243-344;  1906,  Tfi-TT. 

•  Eckliel.  vi.  106;  Cohen,  Aiii/.  M*.  '  flL.  vi,  873. 
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marble,  about  3  metres  long,  which  was  found  close  to  these 
foundations,  records  a  dedication  to  Augustus  in  29  B.C.  This 
inscription  may  have  been  set  in  an  arch,  and  it  is  therefore 
somewhat  uncertain  whether  the  arch  which  stood  on  the 
foundations  that  have  been  discovered  was  erected  in  29  or 
19.  There  was  no  corresponding  arch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
temple  of  Julius. 

The  Arch  of  Tiberius.  —  This  arch  was  built  by  Tiberius  *  to 
commemorate  the  return  of  the  standards  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Germans  in  8  a.d.  at  the  defeat  of  Varus.  It  stood 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  basilica  lulia,  not  spanning  the 
Sacra  via,  but  just  north  of  it.  The  street  was  made  narrower 
at  this  point,  and  the  curb  bent  toward  the  south  to  afford 
room  for  the  arch.  The  concrete  foundations,  9  metres  long 
by  6.3  wide,  have  recently  been  found.*  The  arch  was  single, 
and  was  approached  by  steps  from  the  level  of  the  Forum. 
Its  foundations  blocked  up  two  of  the  arches  (Fig.  46)  at  the 
southwest  end  of  the  viaduct  of  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  two  of 
the  pits  in  the  line  of  the  street  (p.  237),  and  also  the  arched 
opening  of  a  drain  built  of  tufa  blocks.  Into  this  drain  at  this 
point  ran  two  other  drains  at  an  acute  angle,  and  a  block  of 
tufa,  set  in  the  floor  of  the  archway,  served  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  the  currents.  Some  architectural  fragments  of  this 
arch  and  part  of  the  inscription  have  been  recovered.' 

The  Arch  of  Severus.  —  As  the  arch  of  Tiberius  stood  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Rostra,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that 
another  arch  stood  at  the  north  end;*  but  if  so,  it  must  have 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  the  great  arch  of  Severus, 
which  was  erected  in  203  a.d.  in  honor  of  Severus  and  his  two 
sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla.     This  dedication  is  recorded  in  the 

1  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41. 

^NS.  1900,632;  Z^CM902,  26-27 ;  1903,163;  C/?.  1901,  329;  1906,133;  Mitt. 
1902,  12. 

»  CIL.  vi.  906;  Jordan,  T.  2.  211-213. 

*  Perhaps  that  of  Drusus,  erected  in  23  A.D.    Cf.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  S3;  iv.  9. 
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marble  facing.  The  lower  courses  of  this  foundation  are  un- 
finished, and  must  have  been  covered  either  with  earth  or  by 
the  foundation  of  the  steps  that  always  formed  the  approach  to 
the  arch  from  the  Forum  side.  The  level  of  the  Augustan 
pavement  was  preserved  in  this  corner  of  the  Forum  until  a 
late  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  massive  concrete  base  in  front 
of  the  arch  on  which  is  set  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Constantius,  dedicated  by  Naeratius  Cerialis,  prefect 
of  the  city  in  354  a.d.*  The  Augustan  pavement  on  which  this 
base  stands  is  3  metres  below  that  of  the  pavement  of  the  arch, 
and  1.40  below  that  of  the  lowest  steps  to  the  side  arches. 

The  arch  is  23  metres  high,  25  wide  and  11.85  deep,  the  cen- 
tral archway  being  12  metres  high  and  7  wide,  and  the  side 
archways  7.80  high  and  3  wide.  Between  the  central  and  side 
arches  are  vaulted  passages,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  coffered, 
with  rosettes  in  the  coffers.  On  each  face  of  the  arch  are  four 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  8.78  metres  high  and  0.90  metre  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  These  columns  stand  free  from  the  arch 
on  projecting  pedestals,  and  behind  them  are  corresponding 
pilasters.  An  entablature  surrounds  the  arch,  and  above  it  is 
the  lofty  attic,  5.60  metres  in  height,  within  which  are  four 
chambers. 

Over  the  side  arches  are  narrow  bands  of  reliefs  represent- 
ing the  triumphs  of  Rome  over  conquered  peoples  ;  and  above 
these  bands  four  large  reliefs  which  represent  the  campaigns  of 
Severus  in  the  East.*  In  the  spandrels  of  the  central  arch  are 
winged  Victories,  and  in  those  of  the  side  arches,  river  gods. 
On  the  keystones  of  the  central  arch  are  reliefs  of  Mars  Victor, 
and  on  the  pedestals  of  the  columns,  Roman  soldiers  driving 
captives  before  them.  On  top  of  the  arch,  in  the  centre,  was 
originally  a  chariot  in  which  stood  Severus  and  Victory, 
escorted  by  Geta  and  Caracalla,  and  on  the  ends  four  eques- 
trian figures ;  but  of  these  statues  no  traces  have  been  found. 


1  CIL.  vi.  ]  158.  2  Strong,  Sculpture,  297-300. 
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The  Archei  of  Jaunj.  —  Besides  the  temple  of  lanus  Geminua 
(p.  liKI^,  a  laiiDB  medioB'  is  nietitioaed  by  Cicero  and  Horace 
aod  ill  inscriptions  of  the  second  century,  and  later  commen- 
tators agree  with  the  literary  sources  in  making  it  the  head- 
quarters of  bankers  and  speculators.  They  also  seem  to  locate 
it  near  the  basilica  Aemilia.  A  lanna  primos  occurs  iu  one 
inscriptioD,'  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  in  the  Forum. 
The  Horatian"  phrase,  lutea  ian  its  am  mm  as  ab  imo  prodocet,  can 
not  be  regarded  as  authority  for  a  lanus  Bumnius  and  a  lanus 
imus.  The  most  probable  explanation*  of  these  references  is 
that  lanus  medius  was  a  small  single  arch  which  stood  in  the 
Forum  near  the  basilica  Aemilia;  but  there  is  no  means  of 
deciding  whether  me-Uus  refers  to  its  position  in  the  Forum, 
or  to  its  position  with  respect  to  other  similar  arches.  Those 
who  take  the  latter  view  sujuwse  that  these  arches  stood  at 
the  points  where  the  streets  entered  the  Forum  j  and,  iu  sup- 
port of  this,  point  to  the  two  cases  of  possible  htni  on  tho 
Kostra  relief,  the  remains  of  an  arch  across  the  vicus  lugariua 
(of  later  date),  the  presence  of  such  a  ianiis  near  the  statue  of 
Vortumnus '  iu  the  vicus  Tuscus,  aud  the  statements  of  com- 
nieutators  of  the  Uter  empire.  Against  this  view  may  be  urged 
the  entire  absence  of  any  certain  reference  to  other  iani  in  the 
Forum.* 

The  Area  of  the  Forom.  —  After  the  completion  of  the  sur< 
rounding  buildings,  the  open  area  between  them,  the  Forum 
proper,  formed  an  irregular  quadrilateral,  which  was  bounded 

1  Cic.  df  Ojr.  I!.  ST ;  Phil.  i\.  15;  vil.  16;  Hor.  Sat.  H.  3. 18,  Mnd  Porpliyrion's 
note;  CIL.  vi.  5845,  lOO'JT. 

«  CIL.  vi.  128IG.  •  KpM.  1. 1.  M. 

*  CI.  Jordan,  I.  2.  214-3111;  lUcUter,  Top.*  lOG-lOT. 

*  Hor.  Spill.  I.  20. 1 ;  ct.  Cio.  t>rr.  I,  154  uxl  AbcoiiIiw'  iiole ;  VHrni,  LL. 
T.4(l;  Prop.  Iv.  a,  G;  c(.  mrl.  Phil.  Wochen»chriA.  !««.  HIT. 

■  For  H  third  but  erroueous  view,  according  lo  whkili  suinmus,  mixiiaB,  and 
IniDS  refer  to  points  on  a  street,  the  vicus  Unas,  whlih  run  along  Ilie  north 
•itte  of  the  Forutu.  see  Beutley,  Hur.  £i>i>l.  1.  t.  M,  aud  Laucluul.  BC.  1890, 
U»i  Jhuni,  253-354. 
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on  the  east  and  south  by  the  continuation  of  the  Sacra  via 
The  length  of  this  area,  from  the  foundation  wall  of  the  Rostra 
to  the  curb  of  the  street  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Julius 
Caesar,  is  102  metres ;  its  width  from  the  steps  of  the  temple 
of  Castor  to  the  basilica  Aerailia,  45  metres,  and  from  the 
curb  of  the  Sacra  via  in  front  of  the  basilica  lulia  to  the  edge 
of  the  lapis  niger,  46  metres.  The  Forum  was  paved,  partially 
at  least,  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  third  century  b.c.  ;  but,  like 
the  Comitium,  its  level  was  gradually  raised  at  successive 
periods.  The  present  pavement  of  travertine  is  usually 
assigned  to  the  late  empire,  but,  although  some  of  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  relaid,  it  probably  represents  in  general  the 
level  established  by  Augustus.  At  an  average  depth  of  about 
0.60  metre  beneath  this  pavement  are  considerable  portions 
of  an  earlier  one  of  travertine,  which  was  probably  laid  by 
Caesar,^  and  some  fragments  of  the  tufa  pavement  of  the 
republic  have  been  found  at  various  points,  part  of  which  is 
more  than  2  metres  below  the  later  level.  The  pavement  of 
the  Sacra  via  is  separated  from  that  of  the  area  by  a  travertine 
curb  (crepido),  the  raised  portion  of  which  is  0.72  metre  wide. 
In  this  curb,  at  intervals  of  from  0.60  to  0.80  metre,  are 
square  holes,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  poles  which  sup- 
ported awnings  were  set.  We  know  that  shelter  of  this  sort 
was  provided  in  the  Forum,'  and  similar  holes  are  visible  in 
the  latest  pavement. 

Like  the  Comitium,  the  Forum  was  incumbered  with  many 
statues,  honorary  columns,  and  similar  memorials.  As  early 
as  168  B.C.'  the  censors  decreed  that  all  statues  of  magistrates 
which  had  been  erected  without  the  sanction  of  the  state  should 
be  removed,  and  from  time  to  time  even  those  that  properly 
belonged  there  disappeared  to  make  room  for  others.  Almost 
nothing   is   known   from    literary   sources   about  any  of  the 


I  Cf.,  however,  Richter,  BET.  IV.  «  PI.  NIL  xix.  23,  24. 

»  PI.  NH.  xxxiv.  30. 
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of  any  trace  of  the  superstructure.  In  the  east  end  of  the 
base  a  hollow  block  of  travertine  was  found,  containing  five 
clay  jars  like  those  discovered  in  the  necropolis  of  the  Sacra 
via  (p.  188).  In  these  jars  were  found  sand,  stone,  pitch,  and 
fragments  of  tortoise  shell,  and  in  one  of  them  a  very  small 
piece  of  quartz  with  a  bit  of  gold  attached  to  it,  but  nothing 
suggestive  of  funeral  gifts.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  this 
deposit  represents  the  contents  of  early  graves,  disturbed 
when  this  foundation  was  laid  and  therefore  preserved  in  this 
way,  or  whether  it  was  connected  with  some  ritual  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  area,  close  to  the  course  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  is  the  low  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue,  standing 
directly  upon  the  travertine  pavement.  This  is  made  of  brick 
on  which  blocks  of  travertine  and  fragments  of  marble  columns 
were  placed,  but  in  spite  of  its  wretched  construction  it  may 
have  been  the  pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor 
Constantine.^  It  has  also  been  connected  with  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Severus  ^  that  stood  somewhere  in  the  Forum. 

Near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Rostra  lies  a  square  base ' 
of  white  marble,  with  reliefs  on  its  four  sides,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion Caesaru7n  decennalia  feliciter.  This  was  found  in  front  of 
the  Curia  in  1547,  and  in  1500  a  similar  base  had  been  dis- 
covered with  the  inscription  Avgnstorum  vicennnlia  feliciter. 
These  bases  probably  supported  columns  and  were  set  up  in 
303  A.D.  in  honor  of  Diocletian  and  his  colleagues.  In  this 
vicinity  the  remains  of  several  monuments  and  inscriptions 
have  been  found,  which  record  the  struggles  during  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  western  empire.  Some  of  them  have  been  left  in 
the  Forum.  One  consists  of  a  travertine  base,  supporting  a 
marble  block,  itself  originally  the  pedestal  of  an  equestrian 
statue.      This  block  had  been   set  upon  end,  and  the  later 

1  CIL.  vi.  1141 :  Not.  Reg.  viil. 

2HercKlian,  il.  9;  Mdfanffes,  1900,  209-222;  Mitt.  1905,  74-75. 

«  CIL.  vi.  1204, 1205,  31262;  Strong,  Sculpture,  323. 
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iiiBcription  cut  transversely  across  the  field  of  an  earlier  one 
that  had  beeo  erased.  This  was  done  in  405  a.d.,  by  vote 
of  the  statp,  to  cnmiuemornte  the  victory  of  Stilicho  over 
Kadagaisua.'  Kear  by  are  some  fragments  of  the  base  of  a 
quadriga,  erected  in  honor  of  Arcaditis  and  Honorius,  to  com- 
memorate  their  victory  over  the  African    rebel,   Gildo,    in 

J98  A.D.* 

In  1872  the  remains  of  a  long  brick  structure  were  found, 
which  extended  across  the  east  end  of  the  area  of  the  Forum, 
just  west  of  the  Sacra  via.  All  that  was  found  was  destroyed, 
except  the  south  end  of  the  buihling,  it  being  supposed  that 
the  structure  was  medieval.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  it 
belonged  to  the  late  empire." 

In  front  of  the  basilica  lulia,  between  the  second  and  thii'd 
brick  bases,  beginning  at  the  east,  and  just  K-neath  the  trav- 
ertine pavement,  are  the  lower  coui-ses  of  brick  walls  which 
inclose  two  rectangular  rooms.  These  rooms  were  originally 
paved  with  marble,  but  that  has  been  covered  over  with  a 
pavement  of  large  stamjied  tiles*  of  the  period  of  Diocletian, 
or  soon  after,  with  an  orientation  different  from  that  of  the 
building.  Tlie  third  brick  base  was  built  over  one  corner  of 
this  structure.  The  concrete  foundation  of  these  two  rooma 
seems  to  extend  south  across  the  main  ciniculua  (p.  266)  to  the 
foundation  of  the  equus  Domitiaui,  and  to  have  been  covered 
with  corresponding  pavements  of  marble  and  tiles.  This  has 
been  identified  as  a  Tribunal  Principatae,'  hut  incorrectly- 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  the  column  of  Thocas  are  the 
two  marble  plntei,  or  balustrades,  frequently  called  the  anagljpha 
Traiani,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Rostra  (p.  23IJ),  standing  either  on  each  side  of  the  ap- 
proach or  at  the  ends  of  the  platform.  They  now  stand,  just 
as  they  were  found,  on  rough  foundations  of  travertine  which 

1  Cir..  v1.  .lUWT.  s  H,ll.  1M95.  flS-M;  OIL.  *l,  IIBT.  3I2S6. 

•Klphler,  BUT.  IV.  2fi-2T.  *CH..xy.  UOila.  2-y. 

*  fiSPl.  PhU.  WtK/liiiMhrifl,  1906,  231 ;  CH.  1908, 182. 
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rest  directly  upon  the  pavement  of  the  area,  having  evidently 
been  used  during  the  early  middle  ages  as  the  foundation  of 
some  building.  These  balustrades  date  from  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan or  Hadrian,  and  are  made  of  several  blocks  of  marble  of 
unequal  size.*  A  little  modern  restoration  has  been  made  with 
pieces  of  white  marble,  in  order  that  they  may  stand  firmly. 
They  measure  5.37  metres  in  length,  1.75  in  breadth,  and 
stand  parallel  to  each  other,  2.95  metres  apart.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  both  have  the  same  reliefs,  figures  of  a  sheep, 
swine,  and  bull,  adorned  with  garlands  and  fillets,  represent- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  suovetauriiia.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
west  pluteus,  at  the  left  end,  is  a  platform  adorned  with  rostra 
in  profile,  upon  which  stands  a  man  clad  in  a  toga,  attended  by 
lictors.  In  front  of  the  platform  is  a  group  of  men,  also  clad 
in  togas,  in  the  act  of  applauding.  Just  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  is  a  platform  upon  which  sits  the  emperor,  and  before 
him  stands  a  woman  who  seems  to  hold  a  child  on  her  left 
arm,  and  to  be  leading  another.  Several  men  stand  near.  At 
the  right  end  of  the  platform  is  a  figure  of  Marsyas  with  a 
wine-skin,  and  a  fig-tree  on  a  square  base.  On  the  outer  side 
of  the  other  (the  east)  pluteus,  at  the  left  end,  is  a  similar 
representation  of  the  fig-tree  and  Marsyas.  The  central  por- 
tion is  occupied  by  figures  of  men  who  are  bringing  burdens 
on  their  shoulders,  and  throwing  them  down  in  a  pile  in  the 
foreground.  The  right  end  of  this  pluteus  has  been  broken, 
but  there  are  traces  of  a  platform  with  a  seated  figure.  The 
background  of  each  relief  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  build- 
ings and  arches,  and  the  general  explanation  is  that  these 
buildings  represent  the  sides  of  the  Forum,  as  they  would 
appear  to  a  speaker  standing  between  them  on  the  Rostra, 
while  the  scenes  in  the  foreground  represent  Trajan's  charity 
in  providing  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  and  his  measures  for  the  remitting  of  taxes  on  inheri- 


1  Ann.  d.  1st.  1872,  a09;  Mon.  d.  1st.  ix.  47,  48. 
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tances  already  due  the  imperial  treasury.  The  precise  identi- 
fication of  the  buildings  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion/  and 
the  view  just  stated  is  open  to  serious  objections.  According  to 
another  theory,  which  has  recently*  been  more  fully  developed, 
the  plutei  formed  part  of  some  monument  erected  in  honor  of 
Trajan  near  the  tribunal  praetorium  (p.  268),  and  the  two 
reliefs  represent  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  only  of  the 
Forum,  the  statue  of  Marsyas  being  repeated  on  each  slab. 
This  explanation  has  much  to  commend  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  a  system  of  underground  passages 
(cuniculi)  has  been  found.'  These  passages  are  about  1.5 
metres  wide  and  2.40  metres  high,  with  tufa  walls  and  a  con- 
crete vault,  the  crown  of  which  is  about  1.5  metres  below  the 
latest  pavement  of  the  area.  These  cuniculi  themselves  date 
from  the  Caesarian  period.  The  longest  passage,  120  metres 
in  length,  extends  from  the  Eostra  to  the  front  of  the  temple 
of  Caesar,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  four  others.  Near 
the  ends  of  these  cross-passages,  and  in  two  of  them  near  the 
middle  also,  are  small,  nearly  rectangular  chambers,  with  a 
large  block  of  travertine  set  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement. 
At  the  intersections  of  the  main  and  cross-passages,  and  at 
two  other  points  in  each  of  the  latter,  are  square  shafts  in  the 
vaulting,  surrounded  by  slabs  of  travertine,  the  angles  of  which 
are  much  worn  by  ropes.  These  marks,  and  others  on  the  trav- 
ertine blocks  in  the  square  chambers,  seem  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  windlasses  and  tackle,  but  whether  this  machinery 
was  used  to  move  heavy  weights  over  the  Forum,  or,  less  prob- 
ably, the  apparatus  of  gladiatorial  games,  is  quite  uncertain. 


1  See  the  latest  literature:  Petersen,  Die  Relief schranken  axtf  dem  rdmi' 
schen  Fonim,  Ahhandl.  A.  v.  Oettingen  .  .  .  gewidmet,  1898,  130-143;  BC. 
1900,145-146;  3//«.  1897,  326-327;  1902,21;  ^J.4. 1901,  5S-82;  Strong,  Scu/pt- 
ure,  151-157. 

^  AJA.  1910,310-317. 

^  RC.  1902,  27-28;  HKXJ,  101,  271-272;  CR.  1902,  IM;  1903,  328;  1904,  140; 
Mitt.  1<X)2,  57 ;  1906,  64-66. 
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Besides  the  lacua  luturnae  there  were  two  other  lacus  in  the 
Forum.  One  of  these,  the  laouB  Serrilins,'  la  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  massacres  of  Sulla,  and  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  near  the  vicus  lugarius.  The  other,  the  so-called 
laonB  Onrtins^  has  recently  been  found  between  the  column  of 
I'hocas  and  the  eqima  Domitiani.  Three  storiea  were  current 
among  the  Romans  as  to  the  origin  of  this  lacus.'  One  was 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  regal  period  a  chasm  suddenly 
opened  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum  valley.  When  the  sooth- 
sayers asserted  that  this  could  he  closed  only  by  the  sacrifice 
of  that  quo  ptiiriminH  jiojndua  Homanaa  poaael,  a  youth  named 
Curtius  leaped  in,  and  the  chasm  closed  over  him.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  story,  the  swamp  was  called  the  lacus 
Curtius  from  the  Sabine  Mettius  Curtius,  who  rode  his  horse 
into  it  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans,  and  escaped.  The 
third  explanation  was  that  the  lacus  was  a  spot  of  ground 
which  had  been  strucW  by  lightning,  and  then  inclosed  by  a 
stone  curb,  or  pnteal,  by  C.  Qurtiua,  consul  in  443  b.c.  The 
existing  remains '  of  the  lacus  consist  of  a  layer  of  blocks  of 
brown  and  gray  tufa,  forming  an  irregularly  trapezoidal  Held 
about  10  metres  long  and  nearly  9  in  greatest  width,  on  which 
is  a  second  layer  of  blocks  of  travertine  surrounded  with  a 
curb.  Only  part  of  this  layer  has  been  preserved.  Its  upper 
surface  is  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  curb  of  the  shaft  of 
the  adjacent  cmiicHlug,  for  which  it  has  been  cut  away,  and  it 
is  clear  that  this  lacua  is  a  restoration  of  an  earlier  structure, 
carried  out  at  the  time  of  the  Caesarian  changes  in  the  Forum. 
The  level  of  the  travertine  layer  is  0.60  to  0.80  metre  below  that 
of  the  existingtravertine  pavementof  the  Forum.  On  itscurb 
are  marks  that  indicate  the  existence  of  a  screen  or  balustrade, 
on  which,  as  lias  been  suggested,  the  famous  archaistic  relief  of 

» CJc.  pnt  Roue.  Am.  St;  Fe»t.  SflO:  Sen.  de  Prov.  .1.  T. 
>  Tnrro,  LL.  i.  I4K-lnO:  LIt.  1.  I?:  vU.  6:  Dionyi.  il.  42. 
■  OS.  IS04,  329-1.10;  IMOB.  74;  BC.  IBOl,  IBl-lHI;  Mitt.  l«Ki,  68-71;  dtii, 
Ua-aa2;  Stroog,  Seulplun,  324-396. 
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Mettius  Curtius,  found  near  thiis  spot  in  1553  and  now  in  the 
palazzo  dei  Conservatori,  may  have  stood.  On  the  western 
part  of  the  lacus  are  traces  of  rectangular  bases  which  suggest 
the  arae  siccae  of  Ovid.^  Into  the  puteal  of  the  lacus  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  people  of  all  ranks  were  accustomed  to  throw 
coins  once  a  year,  as  an  offering  for  the  health  of  the  emperor.* 
It  is  probable  that  there  had  once  been  a  pool  or  fountain 
here,  which  had  dried  up,  and  its  place  was  marked  by  a 
puteal.  The  lacus  is  not  mentioned  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century.' 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Rostra  there  were  statues  of  three 
Sibyls,  which  were  called  the  Tria  Fata,^  and,  in  the  later  cen- 
turies of  the  empire,  gave  this  name  to  the  whole  area  about 
the  Curia.  Still  later  it  was  called  the  Falma  Anrea.  These 
statues  were  said  to  have  been  set  up  originally  on  the  Co- 
mitium  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but  they  afterward 
disappeared,  and  were  restored  by  Messalla  and  Pacuvius 
Taurus  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Forum,  near  the  temple  of  Castor, 
was  the  puteal  Libonis  ^  or  Scribonianam,^  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  certain  Scribonius  Li  bo  on  a  spot  that  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  and  represented  on  a  coin  of  the  gens  Scribonia.^ 
Near  the  arch  of  Augustus  are  six  blocks  of  travertine,  with 
marks  indicating  the  presence  of  a  metal  balustrade  on  their 
upper  surface,  which  seem  to  form  part  of  a  circular  puteal. 
These  have  been  identified  with  the  puteal  Libonis,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reasons. 

Near  the  lacus  Curtius  was  the  tribunal  praetorium,  a  sort  of 


1  Fast.  vi.  401-405.  3  Suet.  Aug.  57.  «  PI.  NH.  xv.  78. 

*Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  25;  PL  NH.  xxxiv.  22;  Jordan,  I.  2.259,  349;  II. 
482. 

«  Schol.  Pers.  iv.  49;  Cic.  pro  Sest,  18;  Hor.  Epist.  i.  10.  8,  and  Porphyrion's 
note.     Cf.  Melanges,  1008,  261-263. 

«  Fest.  333;  Jordan,  I.  2.  403;  Gilbert,  III.  159. 

7  Babelon,  Monnaies,  Aemilia  11,  Scribonia  8. 
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wooden  platforiu,  wliieli  jwrliaps  rested  on  a  stone  foiindatioii, 
but  was  not  a  monitmcDtal  structure.  This  was  the  judgineut 
seat  of  the  praetor,  and  was  origiually  on  the  Comitium.' 
The  date  of  its  removal  to  the  Korum  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  hut  it  was  probably  in  the  second  century  b.c, 
a  period  marked  by  tlie  transfer  uf  the  comitia  to  the  Forum. 
In  the  travertine  jMivement  in  front  of  the  column  of  Fhocas 
are  now  visible  the  matrices  for  bronze  letters,  0,30  metre 
high,  of  the  inscription  L.  NAKVIVS.  L  .  .  .  DINVS  PE. 
This  is  evidently  the  praetor,  L.  Naevius  Sunlinus,  whose  name 
occurs  on  the  back  of  the  arehaiatic  relief  of  Mettius  Cnrtiua 
(p.  2(!7),  and  who  ia  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  triumvir 
moaetaliit  of  15  a.t:  Another  inscription  of  a  praetor  was  found 
here  in  1817,  so  that  it  seems  quite  certain  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  tribunal,*  and  that  this  part  of  the  pavement  at  least 
belongs  to  the  Augustan  period.  No  mention  of  this  tribunal 
occurs  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  all  law  business  began 
to  be  transferred  to  the  imperial  fora.  Near  by  was  a  statue 
of  KarsybB,^  of  unknown  origin,  but  it  may  well  have  been 
erected  when  the  tribunal  praetorium  was  removed  to  the 
Forum.  Marsyas  was  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  liberty,'  and 
the  type  occurs  on  coins  of  cities  which  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges. The  statue  in  the  Forura  is  represented  on  a  coin*  of 
the  first  century  u.t:.,  and  on  the  marble  balustrades,  wliere 
the  satyr  is  figured  as  standing  upright  with  a.  wine-skin  over 
his  shoulder.'  The  statue  was  standing  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century. 

Near  the  statue  of  Marsyas  were  a  fig-tree  and  vine, 
which  had  sprung  from  chance  seeds,  and  an  olive-tree.  The 
excavations  have  disclosed  a  spot  of  ground  about  4  metres 

1  Uv.  xxvW.  50 ;  Jordan.  I.  2.  402, 

»  Ca.  KOfi,  IS);  CIL.  vi.  I3T8;  Rkhter,  BST.  tV.  3S, 

■  Hor.  Sal.  I.  a.  130,  aad  Sohol, ;  PI.  XII.  xi\.  !i:  Jordan,  1.  2.  XS-3S6. 

*  9orr.  ad  Atn.  Ill,  ■JO.  »  Balwlcm,  Honnuie;  ttarela  43. 
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^tuic«N  >«fttir««»«t  ci)i»  marbW  plntei  and  tlie  XaeTios  inacriptioii, 

'^tfMK^  :  u«n*  .:$>  'jM  purtsiiieuc^  anil  here  we  maj  reasooablj  place 

QMft^  -r^?««s     .Vu  ;iltac;  whieh.  bad  formed  part  of  the  group, 

^%«M»>  >ms%/%«u  when  dM  last  giadiatorial  games  were  giyen 

nw  uv-nNiBi^  ia  the  number  of  joir  trials  daring  the  last 
v«At^tur^  ..>(  :1m  re^mbiie  most  bi&Te  necessitated  the  erection 
^W  o4tu<c  trtlnuials  betides  that  of  the  praetor,  bat  we  know 
vinmtittuN  v>c  only  oue»  the  ^Dhaal  Aoxeiiim,  which  is  men- 
iK^M^xi  ^v«»rtu  txmet^  ia  Cicectx^  and  was  probablj  built  hj 
>L  Vurxtuu:^  Coi&v  vx^n^ul  ia  74  B.t\  The  grados  Avrdii,  also 
^«MMiiv»u^  l>^'k  0%.vrv%'  w:i^  undioabcedlv  another  name  for  the 
s^OM^  s4.ruv(ur^  the  ^mdu^  bein^p  the  rows  of  steps  which  led 
xi|^  IV  UH^  i»i«^orttt  pro(K*r^  The  e^uik't  site  of  this  tribunal  is 
g4:  vvurst^  iuiktK>wtK^  Acvocdin^  to  the  XoiUia  a  shrine  dedi- 
CfMf^Ni  *o  tfH>  i}iHiiii»  pefNiIi  Itnwim  stood  near  the  Rostra. 

t^ho  ^mU  StMMiii '  >*a:jL  d  memorial  of  the  contest  between  the 
HvH^ti  .Mul  !ho  \,\iruiCiu  U  was  probablr  ori^rinallr  a  column, 
tKi«(  '*<  av»^HHl>^  iu  the  time  of  Au^custus  as  being  the  comer 
^uHHi  v'i  ^HH>  v>t  tlw  h«ill^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Forum,  that  is, 

HMUM^^iI^  V^  r^>mc  ^xvavatiions  hare  brought  to  light  a 
vxHUi*^Ks4;%\i  Mc(H\Hk.  of  ^wer!!k  extending  from  the  slope  of 
u*V  v^i**^*^'^^**^^  '*"*  '^^^  Voaww  They  Ue  ;&t  various  levels,  and 
v^N»v%  *Suv  '  ♦V  .iiHiiK^t>  ol  tin*  dii^trict  was  always  a  most  diffi- 
V  viiv  »>^vs<vu4,  ^^UK>  v^'  th\*?8e  se>%ec^  are  undoubtedly  of  early 
iv»s^»<K^ii*  iHiv^ .  >i4^  'ho  ^rtfcduAl  chtioges  in  level  and  the  great 
Si:  v^tu^  ^^;\;iv  oi  t,ao  ^\u*\v  <^m^i?e  a<evessi5ated  the  eonstruc- 
uuu     ,    .v^v   .U\%vvu\    iiKi  'cho  vvase^aeut  neglect  of  the  old. 


V. ,.  V  Ax  V  X   .  '  ^  V  ^s**ivv,    U'  K.  l.'i^x  ^^--W*  .laa  C%i9*r$itf  o/  Wisconsin 
V       S,  svv     »i.   V.   Sv>3Ks.  ^k<K  V'W.  .y/v  MU.  pc  277;  Gilbert,  II. 
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The  ofSeial  reports  have  contained  as  yet  little  information, 
except  with  regard  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 

Previous  to  the  recent  excavations,  the  supposed  original 
Oloooa  Maxima  (p.  107)  had  been  traced  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Curia  and  Comitium  to  a  point  not  far  from  the  sculptured 
plutei,  where  it  turned  sharply  to  the  eajit,  and,  after  continu- 
ing in  this  direction  about  40  metres,  turned  again  sharply  to 
the  south  and  crossed  the  area  of  the  Forum.  It  passed  under 
the  east  end  of  the  basilica  lulia,  and  thence  into  the  Velabrum. 
The  excavation  of  the  basilica  Aemilia  has  shown  that  at  least 
all  that  part  of  this  cloaca  which  skirts  the  basilica  dates 
from  the  early  empire,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  Agrippa.' 
This  new  course  was  necessitated  by  tlie  enlargement  of  the 
basilica  toward  the  west,  in  the  year  .'i4  b.c.  The  side  walls 
of  the  cloaca  rest  partly  upon  the  tufa  pavement  (p.  235)  of 
the  republican  period  in  front  of  the  basilica,  and  the  top  of 
its  vault  is  about  1.50  metres  above  the  level  of  the  republican 
Comitium.  Furthermore,  the  stone  out  of  which  this  part  of 
the  cloaca  was  constructed  had  been  taken  from  republican 
buildings  (cf.  Fig.  50). 

Beneath  the  nave  of  the  basilica  an  earlier  channel  of  this 
sewer  has  been  found,  crossing  the  building  obJitiuely  in  a 
northeast-southwest  direction.  The  original  channel  has  been 
widened  and  repaired,  so  that  now  the  lower  courses  of  the 
walls  and  the  pavement  are  of  travertine,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  walls  of  tufa.  Where  the  wall  supporting  the  north  row  of 
columns  of  the  nave  crosses  the  Hue  of  this  sewer,  three  large 
blocks  of  travertine  lie  in  the  channel,  evidently  to  afford  ad- 
ditional support  for  the  wall  above.  This  sewer  continued 
originally  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  column  of  Phocas, 
probably  as  far  as  the  present  west  corner  of  the  basilica;  but 
just  where  it  passed  under  the  main  longitudinal  wall  which 
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separates  the  nave  from  the  tabemae,  a  branch  sewer  was 
built.  This  crosses  the  rest  of  the  basilica  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  its  main  axis,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the 
other  channel,  and  meets  the  sewer  of  Agrippa  about  where  it 
turns  south  to  cross  the  area  of  the  Forum.  Although  the 
existing  masonry  of  these  sewers  is  not  earlier  than  the  Augus- 
tan building  of  the  basilica,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  the  original 
line  of  drainage.  The  basilica,  when  rebuilt  in  34  b.c,  was 
extended  over  the  earlier  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the  new  course 
of  the  sewer  was  constructed  round  the  northwest  end  of  the 
building.  The  pavement  in  front  of  the  restored  basilica  must 
have  rested  almost  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  cloaca.  In 
the  time  of  Plautus^  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  an  uncovered 
canalis,  and  probably  continued  to  be  such  until  the  Caesarian 
period. 

The  principal  sewer  west  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  seems  to 
have  been  that  which  runs  beneath  the  clivus  Capitolinus. 
Its  course*  has  been  traced  from  the  via  di  Marforio,  through 
the  vicus  lugarius  (via  della  Consolazione)  as  far  as  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Consolazione.  The  section  nearest  the  church 
is  of  brick,  with  brick  pavement  and  concrete  vaulting,  and 
dates  from  the  empire.  The  rest  is  of  early  date,  being  built 
of  tufa  blocks,  with  a  tufa  pavement  and  flat  tufa  top,  thus 
having  a  rectangular  section.  The  pavement  of  this  sewer  is 
10  metres  below  the  level  of  the  via  della  Consolazione.  In 
the  Forum,  the  crown  of  its  vault  is  higher  than  the  substruc- 
tures of  the  clivus  Capitolinus.  Between  this  sewer  and  the 
upper  slope  of  the  hill  is  a  network  of  ancient  drains,  running 
at  various  angles  and  levels;  and  beneath  the  foundation  of 
the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  is  a  vaulted  sewer  of  tufa,  of 
very  early  date,  and  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  temple.'  This 
sewer  presents  a  peculiar  appearance  on  account  of  a  sort  of 


1  Cure.  470.   2  NS.  1899,  49;  BC.  1899,  248-2.10;  1903,  162;  Mitt.  1902,  9. 
»  Mitt.  1902,  9;  OR.  1899,  234,  4G4;  BC.  1903, 162-163. 
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shelf  that  has  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  channel.  For  other 
drains  near  by,  at  a  lower  level,  see  p.  254. 

The  slope  from  the  Velia  to  the  Forum  proper  was  drained 
into  the  basin  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  by  means  of  a  sewer  under 
the  Sacra  via.  Sections  of  this  sewer  have  been  excavated  near 
the  sum  ma  Sacra  via,  where  the  construction  is  of  tufa  blocks 
with  a  tile  roof;  in  front  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine,*  where 
it  is  of  opus  reticulatum  of  tufa ;  and  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Kegia  and  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  where  the  work  is  also 
of  opus  reticulatum.  It  is  evident  that  tjiis  sewer  was  of  early 
date,  but  that  it  underwent  considerable  change  in  line  and  con- 
struction, at  later  periods. 

During  the  recent  excavations  more  than  thirty  wells  (putei) 
of  various  depths  and  sizes  have  been  found  scattered  through 
the  Forum.  Most  of  these  wells  belong  either  to  the  republic 
or  to  the  middle  ages,  although  there  are  a  few  of  the  interven- 
ing period.  Some  are  fed  by  springs,  and,  after  being  cleaned 
out,  have  begun  to  flow.  Their  presence  in  such  numbers  is 
puzzling.  The  so-called  poszi  rituali,  which  probably  were  con- 
nected with  the  drainage  system,  have  been  described  on  p.  237. 

I  XS.  1899.  266;  BC.  1902.  34. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE  IMPERIAL.  FORA. 

By  the  middle  of  the  first  century  b.c.  the  district  north  of 
the  Forum,  extending  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline 
to  the  line  of  the  Servian  wall,  had  become  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  in  the  city,  as  it  contained  almost  no  public 
buildings.  Previous  to  179  b.c.  the  fish-market,  forum  Fisca- 
torinm  ^  or  Piscariom,  stood  here ;  but  in  that  year  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  erected  for  it,  and  for  the  butchers'  shops  that  had  been 
banished  from  the  Forum  in  the  fourth  century,  a  macdlum, 
or  general  market.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  an  important 
market,  known  as  the  macellam  Idyiae '  (p.  470),  was  erected  on 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  earlier  market  seems  to  have  been 
removed  when  the  forum  Pacis  was  built. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  had  made  the  old  Forum 
too  small,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of  providing  adequate 
space  for  political  and  business  requirements,  as  well  as  to 
beautify  the  city  itself,  that  Caesar  began  the  series  of  imperial 
fora.  His  plans  were  comprehensive,  and  included  the  conver- 
sion of  this  district  into  public  fora,  which  should  form  a 
convenient  and  splendid  thoroughfare  between  the  Forum  and 
the  campus  Martins.  Communication  here  between  these  two 
parts  of  the  city  had  hitherto  been  provided  by  a  road  leading 
past  the  TuUianuni,  along  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  to  the 
porta  Fontinalis,  the  via  di  Marforio.  In  the  middle  ages  this 
road  was  called  the  oUvus  Argentarins,^  and  a  basilica  Argentaria 

iLiv.  xxvi.  27;  xl.  51;  Varro,  LL.  v.  145-147;  Fest.  125;  Joitlaii,  I.  2, 
433-4;«;  Altmann,  Rundbauten,73-l-i. 

2  Dic»  Cass.  Iv.  8;  CIL.  vl.  1178;  Not.  Reg.  v;  Gilbert,  III.  238. 
•  Gilbert.  XXL  228-229. 
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is  mentioned  in  the  Kegionary  Catalogue;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  road  itself  dates  from  the  time  of  the  republic, 
and  the  ancient  pavement  has  Ijeen  found  only  a.  little  Iwneath 
the  level  of  the  modern  street.  It  is  a  possible  hypothesis 
that  the  areas  Ai^entariornm,'  or  arcai  Pauis  Aurei  in  Oapitolio, 
mentioned  in  ini-dieval  doouineuts,  stood  on  this  clivus,  and 
that  it  was  the  aruh  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  176  a,d., 
from  which  the  panels  in  the  attio  of  the  arch  of  Constantino 
were  takeu  (p.  324). 

We  are  told  that  Caeaar  intended  to  extend  the  Forum  as  far  as 
the  atrium  Libertatis.  This  building,*  which  eontained  the  offices 
and  archives  of  the  censors,  was  magnificently  restored  by 
Aainius  Pullio,  who  established  in  it  the  first  library  in  Bome. 
In  the  sixth  century  the  name,  atrium  Libertatis,  was  applied  by 
Theodoric  to  a  part  of  the  Curia.  It  is  not  entirely  certain  where 
this  building  stood,  whether  within  the  space  afterward  occu- 
pied by  Trajan's  forum,  or  beyond  it  in  the  eauipua  Martina. 
The  principal  street  in  this  region  was  the  Argiletum  (p.  173), 
&  name  also  given  to  the  district  on  either  side  of  it,  leading 
from  the  Subura  into  the  Forum  between  the  Curia  and  the 
basilica  Aemilia,  and  afterward  incorporated  into  the  forum 
Transitorium  of  Nerva. 

The  first  step  toward  carrying  out  the  general  plan  was  the 
building  of  the  forum  lulium  or  Oaegarii,  which  Caesar  began  in 
54  B.C.,  and  which  was  finished  by  Augustus.^  It  is  said  that 
the  cost  of  the  ground  alone  was  a  hundi-ed  million  sesterces  * 
(about  four  million  dollars),  but  this  has  been  thought  an 
esa^eration.  The  o'd  Forum  and  the  new  f ora  were  essentially 
different.  The  first  was  an  irregular  open  space  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  had  tieen   surrounded  with  buildings  of 

'  PBS.  111.  262-253;  CIL.  vl,  101*. 

l/fermei,  I8BH,631-C3.1:  BC.  1889,  3U2-363;  Jffft.  1BM9,  340-311 ;  Ollbert.  tlL 
L   163-1(13;  Llr.zllll.  16;  xli.  K;  Cic.  ad  All.  W.  16;  pro  Mil.  CO;  Vvti.  Ml; 
Boet.  Juff.  S9r  OciIAii.  20. 

■NIa.  D»mwe.  Cue'i.  22;  J/un.  Anc.  U.  13. 
*  PL  XU.  xxzvt.  103;  Suet.  C'<rea.  28. 
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various  sorts ;  the  latter  were  regular  areas,  inclosed  by  walls 
and  containing  temples  and  halls,  symmetrically  placed. 

The  forum  lulium^  was  a  rectangular  court,  about  115 
metres  long  and  30  wide,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  and  wall. 
In  the  centre  of  this  court  stood  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix. 
The  main  axis  of  the  forum  ran  northwest  and  southeast,  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  Curia  lulia,  which  adjoined  it 
at  the  south  corner.  The  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,*  the  mythi- 
cal ancestress  of  the  Julian  gens,  was  vowed  by  Caesar  on  the 
battlefield  of  Pharsalus,  and  dedicated  September  26,  46  b.c. 
Vitruvius^  describes  the  temple  as  pycnostyle.  It  was  per- 
ipteral, hexastyle  or  octostyle,  *  and  built  of  solid  marble. 
Excavations  in  the  sixteenth  century  brought  to  light  i)or- 
tions  of  the  foundations  of  peperiuo  and  travertine,  and  frag- 
ments of  columns  and  a  frieze.  All  that  now  remains  of  this 
forum  is  a  part  of  the  peperino  inclosure  wall  on  the  south- 
west side  (via  delle  Marmorelle  29),  12  metres  high  and  3.70 
thick,  and  some  small  vaulted  chambers  or  tabernae,  which 
opened  into  the  corridor  of  the  Forum  through  a  row  of  pep- 
erino arches  with  travertine  imposts.  In  front  of  the  temple 
stood  a  famous  equestrian  statue  *  of  Caesar  himself,  aud  a 
fountain  surrounded  by  a  group  of  nymphs,  called  the  Ap- 
piades.^  This  forum  was  not  intended  for  markets  or  trade, 
but  for  legal  business  and  as  a  general  meeting-place.^  It 
was  injured  by  fire  in  283  a.d.  and  restored  by  Diocletian,* 
but  is  not  mentioned  afterward. 

Forum  Aug^stnm.  —  The  forum  Komanum  and  the  forum 
luliura  did  not  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  courts  and  legal 
business  of  the  city,  and  to  provide  for  this  deficiency,  Augus- 

1  Jordan,  I.  2.  4,'«>-441 :  Gilbert,  III.  225-227. 

2  Dio  Cass,  xliii.  22;  PI.  NH.  vii.  12C;  ix.  110;  xxxv.  156;  xxxvii.  11. 
'  iii.  2.  2.  *S<>  drawn  on  Palladio's  plan. 

6  Suet.  Cae,^.  (51 ;  Ber.  d.  k.  sacks.  Geaell.  1891,  <)<>-H2. 
«  PI.  XII.  xxxvi.  33. 

7  App.  Bell,  Civ.  ii.  102.  «  Chronogr.  a.  354,  p.  148. 
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half  of  the  forum  stood  the  temple  of  Mars,  with  its  end  abut- 
ting against  the  inelosure  wall.  The  building  of  temple  and 
foram  was  so  much  delayed  that  the  formal  dedication  did  nut 
take  place  until  August  1,  2  u.c.,'  a  day  which  wat)  afterward 
celebrated  as  an  annual  festival.  The  forum  was  surrounded 
by  an  enormoua  wall,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting it  against  fire  and  shutting  off  the  view  of  the  squalid 
quarters  of  the  city  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  this  wall  at  the  northeast  end,  and  also  of  the 
southeast  exedra,  has  been  preserved.  It  was  originally  nearly 
36  metres  high,  and  was  built  of  large  blocks  of  jieperino  in 
alternate  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers,  with  wooden  dowels 
but  no  mortar.  On  the  outside,  two  courses  of  travertine  di- 
vided it  into  three  sections.  In  tlie  i«rt  of  the  wall  now  stand- 
ing is  one  of  the  original  arched  gateways  (arco  dei  Pantani), 
through  which  the  modem  via  Bonella  passes,  6  metres  above 
the  ancient  level.  The  inner  surface  of  the  wall  was  covered 
with  marble  and  stucco.  Whether  a  colonnade  and  porticua 
surrounded  the  south  part  of  the  forum  within  the  wait  is  un- 
certain. 

Each  apse  was  separated  from  the  forum  area  by  a  line  of 
four  pilasters  and  six  fluted  columns  of  cipolliuo,  9.50  metres 
high,  which  supported  an  entablature  of  white  marble.  In  the 
curved  wall  of  the  apse  were  two  rows  of  rectangular  niches, 
the  lower  about  2.50  metres,  and  the  upi>er  about  15,  from  the 
pavement.  The  wide  wall-space  (about  8.50  metres)  between 
these  two  rows  of  niches,  which  appears  to  have  been  bare  of 
ornament  other  than  the  lining,  was  probably  masked  by  the 
entablature  already  mentioned.  About  5  metres  above  the 
upper  row  of  niches  ran  a  cornice,  and  above  this  the  wall  rose 
again  for  a  considerable  height.  In  each  apse,  in  the  lower 
row,  were  fourteen  niches,  not  counting  the  large  one  in  the 
middle,  and  four  between  each  apse  and  the  temple,  making 
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thirty-six  in  all.  Whether  there  were  more  in  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  is  not  known. 

In  these  lower  niches  were  placed  the  bronze  statues  of  all 
the  Roman  triumphatoreSf  from  Aeneas  down.^  The  name  and 
cursus  honorum  of  each  general  were  engraved  on  the  plinth  of 
the  statue,  and  the  res  gestae  on  a  marble  slab  fixed  to  the  wall 
below.  Of  these  inscriptions  a  considerable  number  have  been 
recovered.*    The  upper  niches  probably  contained  trophies. 

The  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,^  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in 
Rome,  was  octostyle,  and  peripteral  except  at  the  northeast 
end,  where  it  joined  the  forum  wall.  Three  of  the  columns 
with  the  architrave  are  still  standing.  They  are  of  white 
marble,  fluted,  15.30  metres  high  and  1.76  in  diameter,  with 
Corinthian  capitals.  It  is  possible  that  they  belong  to  the 
restoration  by  Hadrian,*  and  not  to  the  structure  of  Augustus. 
The  cella  wall  is  of  peperino,  lined  with  Greek  marble.  The 
ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  between  the  cella  wall  and  the  columns, 
is  coffered,  with  rosettes  in  the  centre  of  each  coffer. 

The  forum  Augustum  was  intended  primarily  for  the  Roman 
courts,*  and  Trajan  himself  sat  in  judgment  here,  although  the 
construction  of  his  great  forum  diminished  the  importance  of 
the  others.  Certain  formalities "  were  regularly  observed  here, 
i.e.  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  by  all  members  of  the 
imperial  household,  the  formal  leave-taking  of  provincial  gov- 
ernors when  setting  out  for  their  posts,  and  the  granting  of  the 
honor  of  a  triumph  by  the  senate.  The  insignia  of  triumph 
and  the  standards  recovered  from  theParthians  ^  were  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  the  forum  itself  contained  the 
bronze  statues  of  victorious  generals  *  and  many  works  of  art.® 

1  Suet.  Auf/.  31 ;  PI.  NH.  xxii.  13;  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  10. 

«  BC.  1889,  2r>-34,  73-79,  481-482:  1890,  251-259;  Mitt.  1889,  247-249;  1891, 
99-101;  CJL.  i.^pp.  186-202. 

»  Mem.  d.  Lincei,  xiii.  1884,  405-411.  *  Spart.  Vit.  Hadr.  19. 

«  Suet.  Claud.  3,J;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  10. 

«  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  10.  «  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  18  ;  iv.  15;  xiii.  8. 

'  Motu  Anc.  V.  42.  »  PI.  NH.  vii.  183;  xxxv.  93. 
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In  19  A.D,  Tiberius  erected  two  triumphal  arelies,'  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  temple,  iu  honor  of  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Ger- 
manicus  in  Germany.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate  a  quadriga 
was  dedicated  to  Augustus  himself,  as  jjd/ei'  patriae.' 

Fonun  Pacis  or  VeBpariani.  —  In  71  a.d.,  after  the  taking 

of  .Jerusalem,  Vespasian  comuieueed  building  a  temple  of 
,"  whieh  was  completed  four  years  later.  The  inclosed 
area  in  the  centre  of  whieh  the  temple  stood  was  finished  by 
Domitian  and  came  to  be  known  as  the  forum  Pads,*  or  forum 
Vespasiani.'  It  lay  behind  the  basilica  Aemilia  and  southeast 
of  the  forum  Augustum  but  not  directly  adjoining  it,  as  the 
Ai'giletum,  the  main  thoroughfai'e  to  the  Subura,  jiassed  be- 
tween the  two.  The  orientation  of  the  two  fora  was  the  same. 
The  forum  I'acis  was  rectangular  in  shape,  145  metres  in 
length  and  about  8o  in  width,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  peperino  lined  with  marble  and  pierced  by  several 
gates.  At  its  southwest  corner  this  forum  adjoined  the  tem- 
pluni  Sacrae  Urbis,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Vespasian, 
on  the  back  wall  of  which  was  the  Marble  Plan  of  the  city. 

The  temple  of  Sacra  Urba^haa  already  been  discussed  (p.  2). 
Why  and  when  it  was  called  a  temple  is  not  known,  but  possi- 
bly it  was  the  result  of  the  apotheosis  of  the  city,  which  was 
common  after  the  time  of  Severus.  The  main  hall  of  the 
ancient  building  forms  the  body  of  the  modern  church  of  SS. 
Cosniae  TIamiano.  The  northwest  and  soutlieast  walls  exhibit 
the  original  construction  of  tufa  of  the  first  century,  while  the 
southwest  and  northeast  walls  are  of  concrete  and  brick  by 
Severus.  In  each  of  the  three  sides,  southeast,  southwest,  and 
northwest,  were  five  large  windows,  and  there  were  originally 


>  Tao.  Ann.  li.  84.  *  Man.  Aiie.  vl,  26. 

•  Buel.  Fe^.O;  Dlo  Cans.  Irvi.  ISi  rt.  Statius.  SifF.  iv.  3.  IT. 

'  Anr.  Vict.  Cafx.  9;  Amni.  Marc.  xvi.  10.  14;  Gilbert,  til.  13Si  Jordan.  L 
3.2-0. 

*  Pahm.  BiW.  MO.  *  Ollbart,  in.  186-18T ;  Jordan,  t.  3.  4-T. 
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two  entrances,  one  of  which,  on  the  soatheast,  is  still  visible. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  marble  pavement  at  the  north  end 
are  still  in  situ. 

The  temple  of  Peace  contained  the  spoils  bronght  from  Jero- 
salem  ^  and  numerous  other  works  of  art,'  as  well  as  a  library. 
This  temple,  the  basilica  Aemilia,  and  the  forum  Augustnm 
were  regarded  as  exceptionally  beautiful  buildings.*  The 
temple  was  burned  in  191  a.d.^  and  restored  by  Severus. 
Both  forum  and  temple  were  in  existence  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  the  sixth  century  Procopius '  speaks  of  the  works  of  art  in 
the  forum,  but  says  that  the  temple  had  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  lightning.  Only  the  faintest  traces  now  remain. 
Some  fragments  of  the  pavement  of  giallo  antico  and  pavonaz- 
zetto  were  found  in  1875, 10  metres  below  the  present  level  of 
the  via  del  Terapio  della  Pace.* 

Fonim  Vervae  or  Fonun  Transitorinm.  —  To  make  a  proper 
connection  between  the  forum  Pacis  and  the  forum  Augustum, 
Domitian  transformed  part  of  the  intervening  Argiletum 
into  a  magnificent  avenue,  which  had  the  form  of  a  very  nar- 
row forum/  As  the  work  was  completed  during  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva,"  it  was  ordinarily  known  by  his  name,  but  also 
as  the  forum  Transitorinm  •  or  Per vium,*°  because  it  was  the 
main  thorough  fan*  between  the  Subura  and  the  forum  Romanum 
and  lK)tw(!()n  tho  other  imperial  fora.  It  also  appears  to  have 
lHM*n  (;alln(l  the  forum  Palladium,^^  on  account  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  witiiin  it.  Its  length  was  about  120  metres  and  its 
widtii  only  about  40,  the  walls  of  the  fora  already  existing 


»  JoH.  litlL  liut.  vll.  fl.  7;  PI.  NIL  xxxiv.  84;  xxxv.  102, 109. 
•'*<{hII.  v.  21.  \)\  xvl.H.  2. 

»  IM.  Nil.  xxxvl.  MYl.  «  Bell  Ooth.  iv.  21. 

*  IMo  CiiHH.  Ixxll.  '24.  •  nC.  1870,  52-«3. 

^Simt.  IhuH.  5;  Slut.  Silv.\y.li.  9;  Mart.  x.  51.  12;  Jordan,  1.2.449-453; 
UIIImtI,  III.2M2-2:M. 

»  riL.  y\.\)X\.  W  Vict.  CaeA.VI. 

«»  Uiiiil»rlil.  Vit.  Ait'.x.  28,  ;w.  U  Mart.  i.  2.  8. 
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being  ext«aded  bo  as  to  form  a  continuous  inclosure.'  A  part 
of  the  wall  at  the  northeast  end  is  still  standing,  and  corro- 
sponds  in  height  and  character  with  that  of  the  forum  Augustum, 
which  it  adjoins. 

Id  the  centre  of  the  northeast  end  of  the  forum  Nervae 
Stood  the  temple  of  Minerva,'  whose  worship  was  esiiecially 
cultivated  by  DomJtian.  From  either  side  of  the  temple 
short  walls  stretched  across  to  the  fora  of  Augustus  and 
Vespasian.  The  main  entrance  to  the  fririim  was  in  one  of 
these  short  walls  east  of  the  temple,  and  there  was  a  simitar 
gate  on  the  west.  The  temple  itself,  as  represented  on  the 
Capttoline  Plan,*  was  hexastyle  prostyle,  as  tlie  narrowness 
of  the  space  rendered  a  peristyle  impossible.  The  apse  pro- 
jected beyond  the  limits  of  the  forum.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  temple  were  visible  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  all  have 
disappeared,  except  a  small  part  of  the  cella  next  to  the  fonim 
Augustum,  and  fragments  of  the  inscription  on  the  fai^ade. 
Some  of  the  modern  houses  now  stand  directly  upon  the 
podinm  of  the  temple. 

Withlu  the  inclosure  wall  was  a  colonnade  of  marble  columns, 
two  of  which,  together  with  about  11  metres  of  the  wall  itself, 
are  still  standing  at  the  east  corner  of  the  forum,  in  the  via 
della  Croce  Hianca.  This  ruin,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
bits  in  Rome,  is  called  Le  Colonnacce.  The  wall  is  j>eperino, 
and  part  of  the  marltle  lining  is  still  in  place.  The  columns 
are  10  metres  high  and  0.90  metre  in  diameter,  and  the  inter- 
columniattona  5,;(0  metres  in  width.  As  the  level  of  the  mod- 
ern ^treet  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  original  pavement 
of  the  forum,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  columns  is  visible. 

Above  the  columns  are  a  cornice  and  a  lofty  attic,  which,  in- 
stead of  following  the  liue  of  the  columns,  run  along  the  wall 
itself  in  the  intercolumnar  sjiaces,  and  project  and  return  round 

)  3ltm.  a.  Linal.  xi.  1883,  2-2-26;  Mtlanget,  1880,  ai«t-3U;  MUt.  1891, 101' 
UK), 
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the  colamns,  thus  breaking  the  entablature  into  sections.  The 
attic,  which  is  4.40  metres  high,  has  a  plinth  and  a  cornice,  and 
in  the  space  between  the  columns  is  a  relief  of  Minerra,  2.65 
metres  high.'  It  is  probable  that  similar  reliefs,  either  of 
Minerva  or  of  some  other  goddess,  stood  in  each  intercolumnar 
space.  The  frieze  is  decorated  with  reliefs  representing  scenes 
of  household  life,  such  as  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  — 
the  arts  which  were  especially  under  the  protection  of  Minerva. 
Somewhere  in  this  forum  Domitian  erected  a  temple  to  lanns 
Qoadrifranf,'  which  was  square  in  shape,  with  doors  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  side.  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus* 
statues  of  all  the  emperors  who  bad  been  deified  were  set  up 
in  this  forum. 

Fomm  TraianL  —  This,  the  last,  largest,  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  imperial  fora,  consisted  of  the  forum  proper,  the 
basilica  Ulpia,  the  column  of  Trajan,  and  the  bibliotheca,  all 
of  which  were  built  by  Trajan  with  the  assistance  of  his 
architect,  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  and  dedicated,  at  least  in 
part,  about  the  year  113  a.d.*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
work  may  have  been  planned,  or  even  begun,  by  Domitian.* 
The  great  temple  of  Trajan,  which  was  added  by  Hadrian,  did 
not  form  part  of  the  original  plan. 

By  cutting  away  the  opposite  ends  of  the  ridges  of  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline,  Trajan  successfully  carried  out 
Caesar's  plan  (p.  274)  of  connecting  the  Forum  valley  with 
the  campus  Martius.  The  space  thus  levelled  was  185  metres 
in  width,  and  the  extreme  length  of  forum  and  temple  was 
about  310  metres.     The  inscription  •  on  the  base  of  the  column 

1  Ann.  d.  IsL  1877,  6-36;  Mon.  Ined.  x.  pi.  40,  41,  41  a;  Mitt.  1889,  88,  249. 
a  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vil.  607 ;  Mart.  x.  28.  3;  Mem.  d.  Lincei,  xi.  1883,  26-32. 
■  Lamprid.  Vit.  Alex.  28. 

*  Vict.  Caes.  13;  Dio  Cans.  Ixix.  4;  Jordan,  I.  2.  453-467;  Gilbert,  lU.  234- 
237;  Richter  e  Grifi,  Ristauro  del  Foro  Traiano,  Rome,  1839. 

«  Strong,  Sculpture,  149;  NS.  1907,  415;  CQ.  1908, 144 

•  CIL.  Yi.  960;  cf.  Dio  Cass.  IxviU.  16. 
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of  Trajaii  states  that  it  was  erected  ad  declarandvm  quantae 
ultiludiuit  mon»  el  locita  lanli»  operibus  sit  egentus,  and  until 
1906  this  was  usually  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  height  of 
the  column  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  ridgu  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline  that  had  to  be  cut  away  to  provide 
room  fov  the  forum.  Recent  excavations,'  however,  have 
brought  to  light  the  pavement  of  an  ancient  street  and 
remains  of  houses  of  the  early  empire  beneath  the  corner  of 
the  foundations  of  the  column,  thus  showing  couclusively  that 
DO  such  connecting  ridge  existed. 

Of  the  various  attempts  to  explain  the  inscription  that  have 
been  made,  the  least  unsatisfaL-tory  is  that  mona  was  merely 
the  shoulder  of  the  Quirinal,  that  was  cut  baclt  so  far  that  the 
height  of  the  excavation  was  approximately  100  feet. 

The  ancient  road  just  mentioned  seems  tu  have  crossed  the 
forum  area  at  an  angle  of  about  71°  with  its  major  axis.  It 
passes  close  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  column,  and 
beneath  it  are  the  remains  of  a  sewer  of  republican  date,  and 
north  of  it  are  traces  of  a  wall  of  opus  quadratum. 

While  the  other  imperial  fora  consisted  of  a  temple  with  its 
surrounding  court,  the  forum  of  Trajan  i-epresent«d  rather  the 
idea  of  the  old  Forum,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  very  large 
open  area  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  kasilica  and  library.  There 
was,  however,  a  saoallnm  Libertatis'  in  the  northeast  hemicycle, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  god<less  was  recognized 
as  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  forum,  a  choice  significant  of 
the  liberal  character  of  the  emperor. 

The  orientation  of  Trajan's  forum  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  imperial  fora,  and  it  was  probably  connected  directly 
with  the  forum  Augustum,  although  the  inclosure  walls  seem 
to  have  beeu  separate<l  by  a  short  distance.    In  any  case  there 

1  NS,  I9tl.  38!>-410.  41*-ia7;  VQ.  1908. 142-144;  JVifMSOT,  187-197;  Bool. 
Tri^an't  Column  (from  Pncfrilingt  of  Ike  Britiah  Anademt,  Vol.  Ill),  Lo»> 
clDii.lilOT;  Binder,  IHe  Pltla,  KSl. 

■Jordan, /'L'A.  211. 
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mnst  have  been  an  avenue  Uadia^  misnm  iStit  ijaBs-vemag 

between  the  two. 

The  foroin  proper  consisted  <if  a  xwatanpiiBr  nnL  Ud  mutiob 
wide  and  9/!»  metres  lon^'  weikiii&d  br  m  wuL  off  itepenui)  iaoBd 
with  marble,  exc>efit  on  the  nro  fiide&.  wmh-  irreo:  iteimpycie&. 
45  motnm  i"  de[;ih,  yf^syxt/tA  omwitrd.  Aniinid  ximf  BideE 
wan  a  (U))oiinad«  ^/f  diffenst  kinds  u!  maniku  «nipk-  on  i^ 
iiottlh«*iiMt  and  d//iiUe  on  Obe  iMrdfeenst  and  ammiwesL.  !Z^ 
fkhtmiM'ti  t<'  ibis  ar«a  iras  sst  iBue  nuadie  cif  tut*  unnziiiHiffi  masu 
wb(ir<(  Trajan  ^r^^Vrd  a  ndt^sirfiecoc  iirmi  -»•  cunmufimosxtt  lus 
vlotoibm  in  \ht^^fk,  Tbuaidki  as  pejipeBeMSBC  nt  eniuF-wia:  six 
oiihMMMM  in  ififiitf  aA/i  ai^yre  liie «siiie  a  siK-^imcsc'  miBrim  dzzven 
by  IliM  ^ni|^r//f  him^t  Is  'die  oranTf-  of  tm  wsrm  sxond  a 
brMh/^  tuiuMiinh$$  ^OjAh^  *A  Tcajao*  ioic  zn  liiit-  jmEErRuhmnar 
Mpa^f^fn  '/f  It^Mr  \0inyif$  nm^^^^ttemv^  «mi.}«Rrnn>  -Hmnsnc  iSEaifis  of 
many  duMnt^»»<i»>^i  tt^dt^nMiMi  loi^  pm^iruK* 

Mmi  $9tfP%^94mJifJcru  u  »<^(t  pmeair^  and  iia^  ittwL  psnuJlT-  «&. 
^;j^^4l^|      III  »4  }f^^iit  ^A  ifri^  wiSL  iziiTtrnnH-  -znnmimi:!^  sud 

l\Ht<4>Ui  n^^^^hJtt  fX^  ki/i^  fA  t»  iixzT'^jL  i-ll.     Tij*  Twnns  at 
|iM  ^^f^*f^  ft//^;  »ku^i^  fr^rcr  ^/i;iiii]i€Hif  mjicil.  mifn.  iil  &  7nac 

</^  ^>f^  h^ih^^/f^Uf     Tm^  a«r  fttT^  v^di  luaik  and  wmst  m*.- 
«#4A,  ;*/»/!  ^'Mc  i»*lU  *#«r  <WTe«i4  mrM;  snumiii     Xi»n^  -a*  inn 

f/f  UrH  4AA//^r4  4#>#f7'  <'i'j<iW».     ASwT*  5&is  riZjflTr  liifCT  itaf  a&> 
fAh^*  Ai/*y/;  Mr^  ^#''1*1*  'wi.Uh  n£  ai:n  ±i2in.  -frni  liu-  ini«»er 


'•vtr-rr    tf*i*h   ^-  *  f^i^^L  MixL  SL  L.  *  J3F.  mUT 
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white  marble  and  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  decorated  with 
gi It-bronze  trophiea. 

The  northwest  side  of  the  forum  proper  was  closed  by  the 
baulioa  Dlpia,'  which  was  raised  about  1  metre  above  the  level 
of  the  forum,  and  was  approached  by  three  short  flights  of  steps. 
The  entrances  to  the  l>asiliea,  at  the  tops  of  these  steps,  were 
flanked  by  columns  of  yellow  marble  and  statues  and  sur- 
mounted by  chariots  and  bronze  trophiea.  The  steps  them- 
selves were  of  giallo  antico.  The  walls  of  the  basilica  were  of 
concrete  covered  with  marble,  its  roof  of  timber  covered  with 
gilt-bronze  tiles,  and  its  floor  was  paved  with  slabs  of  white 
marble,  some  of  which  are  still  in  nil't.  The  basilica  was  rec- 
tangular in  shape,  with  large  apses  at  each  end.  Its  main  axis 
was  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  forum.  The  great  hall  was 
surrounded  with  a  double  row  of  columns,  ninety-six  in  all, 
probably  of  white  or  yellow  marble,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
These  columns  formed  two  aisles,  5  metres  wide,  and  supported 
a  gallery  on  both  sides  of  the  nave  and  at  the  ends.  The  nave 
itself  was  25  metres  wide. 

Behind  the  basilica  Ulpia  was  a  small  rectangular  court,  34 
metres  wide  by  16  deep,  formed  by  the  basilica  itself,  the  two 
halls  nf  the  bibliotheca,  and  the  temple  of  Trajan.  In  the 
centre  of  this  space,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  crown  of  the 
whole  forum,  rose  the  oolamna  divi  Tniiani,'  which  still  stands 
in  a  Stat*  of  almost  [lerfect  preservation.  This  column,  called 
eotumna  cochlis  from  ita  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a  snail,  or 
cenlenaria  from  its  being  exactly  100  Roman  feet  in  height,  is 
built  entirely  of  Parian  marble.  The  shaft  and  base,  composed 
of  eighteen  blocks,  3.70  metres  in  diameter,  with  the  addi- 
tional  block  which  fornis  the  capital,  and  the  plinth  which  is 

•  Jordan,  FVR.  3B,  86;  Cohen,  Triijnn,  42-44:  Lesueur,  La  Banlica  uipi- 
ennt,  mtanratUin  erieultt  en  1833.  ParlH.  18TS, 

*  FriihneT,  La  Colonnt  Triijane,  Parts,  18T4 ;  Perclef ,  Krtlimration  det 
monumenU  aati<iicri.  pi.  K.  18TH;  Civliarlua.  Dir  R'Hr/i  ilrr  Trqlana-SBide, 
Spans,  Berlin,  1896;  Strong,  SrulplHre,  ItW-UU;  CR.  ionfi.235;  PBS.  v.  430-139. 
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cut  in  the  upper  block  of  the  pedestal,  measure  100  Roman 
feet  (29.77  metres)  in  height.  It  is  this  height  of  the  shaft 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  inscription.  The  height  of  the  column 
and  pedestal  together  is  38  metres.  On  the  top  of  the  column 
stood  a  statue  of  Trajan  in  gilt-bronze,  but  Sixtua  V  repla*:ed 
this  in  IflSS  by  the  present  statue  of  St,  Peter.  The  column 
is  hollow,  and  a  spiral  staircase,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty- 


.  five  steps,  lea^ls  to  the  top.  Light  is  furnished  by  forty-three 
narrow  slits  in  the  wall.  The  base,  5.5  metres  square  and  5.04 
metres  high,  is  ornamented  on  three  sides  with  trophies.  The 
southeastern  side  has  a  door,  and  above  it  tlie  dedicatory  in-  - 
Bcription.  Within  this  base  are  a  vestibule,  a  hallway,  and  a 
rectangular  sepulchral-chamber,  lighted  by  a  window  on  the 
southwest  side,  in  which  tbe  ashes  of  Trajan,'  in  a  golden  urn, 


'lil.  5;  Dio  Cubs.  Ixix. :; 


I.  Epii.  13. 
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were  probably  placed.  This  cbaiiiber  had  evidently  been 
robbed,  for  a.  bole  Jiad  been  cut  througb  the  travertine  founda- 
tion. To  secure  the  stability  of  the  structure,  the  chamber 
itself  had  afterward  been  filled  up  with  concrete  probably  at 
some  time  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  excavated 
uutil  1906." 

The  entire  surface  of  the  shaft  ia  covered  with  reliefs, 
arranged  on  a  spiral  band,  which  varies  in  width  from  about 
90  centimetres  at  the  bottom  to  nearly  1.26  metres  at  the  top. 
These  reliefs  represent  the  principal  events  in  the  campaigns 
of  Trajan  in  Docia  between  101  and  106  x.v.  The  average 
height  of  tlie  reliefs  is  60  centimetres,  and  they  were  cut  after 
the  column  had  been  erected,  so  that  the  joints  of  the  blocks 
are  almost  wholly  concealed.  These  reliefs  were  also  colored 
most  brilliantly.'  They  form  a  complete  encyclopedia  of  the 
organization  and  equipment  of  the  Bomau  army  in  the  second 
century. 

On  either  side  of  the  column  and  abutting  against  the  rear 
wall  of  the  basilica  were  the  two  buildings  of  the  library,' 
called  the  bibltotheoa  Illpia,  or  the  bibliotheoa  tempU  Traiani.  One 
of  these  buildings  contained  the  (Ireek  and  the  other  the 
Latin  books,  and  in  both  were  reading  rooms,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  placed  the  busts  of  celebrated  authors.'  State 
archives,  sueh  as  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  the  libri  tintei, 
or  acts  of  the  emperoi-s,  were  kept  here.'  At  a  later  period, 
and  foi;  some  unknown  reason,  the  hooks  were  transferred  to 
the  baths  of  Diocletian.' 

The  forum  Traiani  was  coiiiplete<l  by  Hadrian,  who  erected 
the  temple  of  Trajan  (templam  divi  Traiani)  and  his  wife, 
Plolina,  northwest  of  the  column.'  This  temple  was  octostyle 
peripteral,  and  stood  on  a  raised  platform,  round  which  was  a 

"JTS.  IIWT.  38HOI;  Cfi.llWl.3Tll.        >  flu//,  rf. /.».  1833, 112;  183B,  .19^1. 
«  Vop.  Vil,  Probi,  a ;  Fit.  Aur.  31 ;  GpH.  xl.  IT. 

•  Sid.  Apollin.  U,  l(i.  »  Vop.  Vit.  Aur.  1 ;    Vil.  Tuc.  H;    Vil.  Xumrr.  U. 

*  Vop.  nt.  Probl,  2.  '  Span.  r«.  BaJr.  19;  CIL.  vJ.  96U.  31318. 
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porticus.  Fragments  of  its  granite  columns  2  metres  in  diam- 
eter, of  smaller  marble  columns  1.80  metres  in  diameter,  and 
some  corresponding  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  order  have  been 
found  at  various  times,  as  well  as  remains  of  the  concrete 
substructures.^  The  reliefs,'  found  within  the  area  of  the 
forum,  may  have  belonged  to  this  temple,  but  more  probably  to 
the  encircling  colonnade. 

The  portion  of  this  forum  which  is  now  exposed  to  view 
consists  of  the  column,  the  central  part  of  the  basilica,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  northwest  end  of  the  forum  proper.  The 
broken  columns  of  granite  now  standing  do  not  belong  to  the 
basilica,  but  to  some  other  part  of  the  forum.  The  remaining 
fragments,  comparatively  numerous  as  they  are,  give  little  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  precious  marbles  and  decorative  work  of  every 
conceivable  kind  with  which  this  most  magnificent  group  of 
buildings  was  adorned.  Ammianus  Marcellinus^  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  the  astonishment  of  the  emperor  Constantius 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  this  forum.  It  soon  out- 
stripped all  the  others  in  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  nu- 
merous statues  of  famous  men  set  up  here  between  the  second 
and  fifth  centuries.*  The  history  of  its  destruction  begins  with 
the  sixth  century,  and  thi-oughout  the  middle  ages  it  furnished 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  decorative  material  for  the 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome.' 

1  Bull.  d.  Ut.  1869,  237 ;  NS.  1886,  168  flf . 

«  PBS,  iv.  229-257.  »  xvi.  10. 15. 

<  CIL.  vi.  passim;  Jordan,  I.  2.  465. 

<  Cf.  Cerasoli,  La  Colonna  Traiana  e  le  sue  Adiacenze  nei  secoli  xvi  e  xvii, 
BC,  1901, 300-908. 
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THE  CAPITOLINE   HILL. 


The  Capitoline'  )iill(inoiis  Capitoliniis)  is  about  460  metres 
in  leii^h  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  abuiit  150,  being  the 
smallest  of  the  bills  of  the  city.  It  was  surrounded  by  steep 
cliffa  on  all  sides  except  the  southeast,  where  it  was  accessible 
from  the  Forum  valley,  and  was  composed  of  three  distinpt 
parts,  the  elevations  at  the  north  aud  south  ends  and  the  de- 
pression between  them.  Tlie  present  height  of  the  north  sum- 
mit, at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  iu  Arucoeli,  is  li9  metres  (see 
p.  17)  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Tiber;  that  of  the  south 
summit,  via  di  monte  Tarpeo,  38  metres ;  and  that  of  the  piazza 
del  Campidoglio,  30  metres. 

In  the  earliest  period,  the  north  elevation  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Sabine  settlement  on  the  Quirinal,  while  the 
south  portion  of  the  hill  may  have  eome  into  the  possession  of 
the  Palatine  Komans.  Each  summit  was  fortified  in  the  usual 
way,  by  escarpments  and  a  breastwork  where  the  cliff  was 
steep,  and  elsewhere  by  tufa  walls.  This  hill  became  a  part  of 
the  city  of  the  Four  Regions  (p.  43),  and  its  inclusion  at  that 
time  marked  the  completed  union  of  the  Palatine  and  Sabine 
elements  in  the  population.  The  earlier,  fortifications  on  the 
west  aide  of  the  hill  became  a  part  of  the  Servian  wall,  so  that 
each  summit  formed  a  separate  incloaure  within  the  outer  wall. 


'Jordan,  1.3.  3-5;  liillwrt,  I.  844-247;  II.  310-322.  For  the  hUtory  of  the 
hill  see,  K.  Rodocanu'hl,  L«  Capitals  romain  antique  el  m<M(#rnf ,  Purls,  IWH; 
and  the  EoglUb  iranslation  by  Fredfrick  LAVlon,  Tht  Boman  Cipitol  in 
Anrient  and  Madtn  Timtn.    London,  IKM. 

»  BC.  18T3, 138-148 ;  laST,  KB. 
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The  north  peak  became  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  new  city, 
and  on  the  south  peak  the  Tarquin  dynasty  established  the  wor- 
ship of  the  triad  of  great  gods, — Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
—  thereby  marking  this  point  as  the  religious  centre  of  the 
community.*  To  it  was  given  the  name  of  Oapitolium*  (from 
capitalis,  caput),  and  thenceforth  throughout  antiquity  it  con- 
tinued to  represent  to  the  Romans  the  visible  centre  of  the 
state. 

The  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  had  already  a  temple  dedicated 
to  this  triad  of  divinities  and  called  Capitolium,  which,  after 
the  erection  of  the  Tarquinian  temple,  was  known  as  the  Oapi- 
tolinm  vetuB  (p.  487). 

The  double  nature  of  the  Capitoline  is  shown  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  double  designation,  Arx  et  Capitolium,^  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic,  although  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  Capitolium  and  the  decreasing  necessity  for  a  citadel  led 
to  the  gradual  application  of  the  word  Capitolium  to  the  entire 
hill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  Capitolium*  was  also  em- 
ployed to  designate  simply  the  temple  of  Jupiter  itself,  as  the 
most  significant  part  of  the  whole.  The  adjective  capitolinus 
was  derived  from  the  noun,  and  mons  Capitolinus  became  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  whole  hill.  The  depression  between  the 
two  summits  was  called  inter  duos  lucos,  or  Asylum,^  the  latter 
name  being  explained  by  the  story  that  Romulus  welcomed 
here  the  refugees  from  other  communities. 

The  precipitous  cliff  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Capito- 
lium, from  which  criminals  convicted  of  capital  offences  were 
hurled,  was  known  from  the  earliest  times  as  saziun  Tarpeinm,* 
and  later  as  mpes  Tarpeia.^  The  statement  that  the  original 
name  of  the  hill  itself  was  mons  Tarpeius  is  false,  and  due  to 

1  Gilbert,  II.  448-456.  3  Varro.  LL.  v.  41 ;  Liv.  i.  56. 

«  Liv.  V.  39 ;  Cic.  Catil  iv.  18.  *  Jordan,  I.  2.  6-7 ;  Gilbert,  II.  423-432. 

»  Liv.  i.  8;  Jordan,  I.  2.  115-118;  Gilbert,  I.  331;  II.  433-434. 
•Varro,  v.  41;  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan  Studies,  i.  1-47;    Pais, 
Legends,  96-127.  t  Tac.  Hist.  lii.  71. 
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the  imagination  of  the  Roman  antiquarians.  Of  the  early  for- 
tifications some  remains  still  exist,  especially  several  courses  ^ 
of  tufa  blocks  at  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  wall  of  the  Palatine,  and  also  above  the  Career 
just  east  of  the  via  delP  arco  di  Settimio  Severo.  Of  the  Ser- 
vian wall,  remains^  have  been  found  below  the  palazzo  Caffarelli, 
in  the  via  delle  Tre  Pile,  and  on  the  site  of  the  monument  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  erection  of  the  Tabularium,  at  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  medieval  buildings  destroyed  all 
traces  of  earlier  conditions  on  the  ridge  between  the  two 
summits. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  Arx  and  Capitol ium  was  by  a 
path  from  the  Forum,  which  led  first  to  the  Asylum,  and  there 
divided.  At  the  end  of  the  regal  period,  the  path  to  the  Asy- 
lum, with  the  branch  to  the  Capitolium,  was  made  into  a  road 
suitable  for  vehicles,  and  this  was  henceforth  known  as  the 
divtiB  Oapitolinus.^  It  was  paved  by  the  censors  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  in  174  B.C.,  and  a  porticus 
was  built  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  the  temple  of 
Saturn  to  the  Capitolium.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this 
porticus  did  not  extend  bslow  the  Asylum  in  later  times.  In 
190  B.C.  Scipio  erected  a  decorative  arch  *  at  the  top  of  the 
clivus,  and  other  arches  may  have  been  built  over  the  road  as  a 
fornix  Oalpumius^  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  clivus  Capitolinus,  which  is  in  effect  a  continuation  of 
the  Sacra  via,  begins  near  the  arch  of  Tiberius,  at  the  corner 
of  the  basilica  lulia,  skirts  the  west  side  of  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  and  making  a  sharp  turn  at  the  corner  of  the  porticus 
Deorum  Consentium,  ascends  to  the  Asylum.     Part  of  the  back 


1  Ann.  d.  Ist.  1871,  49-.51. 

^Buil.  d.  /aM882,  227-230;  BC.  1887,  275;  1892,  1-15-146;  NS.  1889,  361; 
1890,  215;  1892,200;  Mitt.  1889,  254-255;  1891,  104:  1893,  287. 

8  Liv.  xli.  27;  PI.  NIL  xix.  23;  Ta<!.  Ui»t.  iii.  71 ;  Jordan,  I.  2.  62,  78,  120- 
121;  Gilbert,  I.  313-315;  II.  311-317,  445-448;  Hermes,  18a3,  104-128,  616-619; 
1884,  322-324.  *  Liv.  xxxvii.  3.  «  Oros.  v.  9. 
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wall  of  the  iiorticua  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  clivus,  but 
its  upper  course  has  been  changed  by  more  recent  structures. 
Portions  of  the  lava  pavement  of  the  clivus  still  exist  at  vari- 
ous points  near  the  bottoiu  uf  the  ascent,  especially  in  front  of 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  where  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  re- 
publican paving  in  Rome  may  be  seen.  No  trace  remains  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  ctivus  or  of  the  branch  which  led  to  the 
Arx,  which  was  at  firat  the  more  important  of  the  two.  Both 
paths  probably  ascended  the  sl(>]>e  in  windings.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  clivus  entered '  Uie  area  Capitolina  on  the 
northeast  or  the  southeast  side,  but  probably  on  the  latter, 
directly  opposite  the  faijade  of  the  temple. 

Somewhere  on  the  clivus,  probably  not  far  from  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  a  passage  led  out  through  a  gate,  the  porta  Steioo- 
raria,'  This  gate  was  ojiened  only  once  a  year,  in  order  thiit 
the  rubbish,  stereos,  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  might  be  thrown 


Besides  the  clivus,  two  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  top  of  the 
bill.  One,  the  Oentum  gradna,*  led  to  the  Capitolium  at  its 
south  corner  near  the  Tarpeian  rock ;  the  other  *  ascended  to 
the  Asylum  and  Arx,  between  the  temple  of  Concord  and  the 
Career,  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  gradus  Monetae 
mentioned  by  Ovid.*  The  soalae  Oemoniae,'  on  which  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals  were  thrown,  either  branched  ott  from 
the  gradus  Monetae  or  was  another  name  for  them. 

The  AlZ.  —  Of  the  exact  topography  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Capitoline  hill  almost  nothing  is  known,'  as  the  building 
of  the  medieval  church  and  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli' 

■  HiJisen.  Zur  Topographie  ilea  Knl-iloli.  Fettichrift  fiir  H.  Kieperl.  Berlla, 
1H98,  SW-Z^;  Riclit«r.  VapiloHum  uiid  ClieuK  Capilulinut,  Berlin,  1<KI3. 

«Fest.  aH;  Ollbcrt,  11.316.  *  Toe.  Hilt.  111,71. 
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changed  previous  conditions  completely.  The  excavations  of 
recent  years  have  brought  to  light  on  the  southeast  slope  of 
the  hill  remains  of  early  tufa  walls,  over  some  of  which  is 
concrete  of  the  imperial  period.  These  remains  admit  of  no 
identification,  but  seem  to  belong  to  at  least  two  different 
structures.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  slope  of  the  hill  was 
protected  by  a  retaining  wall,  and  the  top  was  probably  arti- 
ficially levelled. 

There  was  no  permanent  garrison  in  the  citadel ;  but  in  the 
early  days  sentinels  were  posted  here  while  the  comitia  were 
being  held  in  the  campus  Martins,  to  watch  for  the  signal, 
displayed  on  the  Janiculum,  of  an  approaching  enemy.^  An- 
other signal,  vexillum  russi  coloris,^  was  at  the  same  time  raised 
on  the  Arx. 

Somewhere  on  the  east  part  of  the  Arx  was  the  Augtiraculum,* 
or  open  grassy  spot  where  the  omens  were  observed,  which 
played  an  important  part  in  some  of  the  oldest  ritual  of  the 
state.  On  the  Arx  was  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus, 
destroyed  in  384  b.c.  by  order  of  the  senate,  on  the  site  of 
which,  forty  years  later,  Camillus  erected  the  famous  temple 
of  Iimo  Moneta.'*  The  origin  of  the  epithet  Moneta  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  explained  by  the  Eoman  antiquarians  as 
being  derived  from  the  warning  voice  of  the  goddess  which 
was  heard  in  the  temple  on  the  occasion  of  an  earthq^uake  ut 
sue  plena  procuratio  JiereL^  When  the  coinage  of  silver  money 
was  begun  in  Rome  in  269  b.c,  the  mint  was  established  in 
this  temple  as  an  eminently  safe  place,  and  designated  thence- 
forth as  ad  Monetam  or  Moneta.  The  mint  appears  to  have 
been  removed  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  nothing 
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further  is  known  about  the  temple.  L.  Manlius  vowed  a 
temple  to  Concord '  on  the  Arx  in  218  b.u.,  which  waa  completed 
and  dedicated  in  217,  and  the  temple  of  Honor  et  Virtua,"  erected 
by  Marina,  may  perhaps  have  stood  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
citadel,  although  the  location  of  this  temple  is  wholly  uncertain. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  shrine  of  Veiovis"  on  the  Arx,  be- 
sides that  erected  itUf.r  duos  luooa  (p.  3flo),  but  whether  or  not 
this  was  the  temple  built  by  L.  Furius  Purpureo '  in  192  B.C.  we 
do  not  know. 

At  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Arx  traces  have 
been  found  of  shrines  cut  in  tlie  rock,  and  inscriptions  relating 
to  foreign  deities  of  a  later  period,  like  SebaiiB  and  Dea  OaelestiB," 
Hecate,*  and  Mithiaa.^ 

Capitolinm.  —  The  chief  place  on  the  south  summit  of  the 
hill  was  occupied  by  the  most  famous  of  all  Roman  temples, 
the  aedes  lovia  Optimi  Maximi  or  CapitoUni,'  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  and  hia  companion  deities,  Juno  and  Minerva.  It 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  area  Capitolina,  a  space  formed  by 
building  retaining  walls  and  substructures  round  the  edge  of  the 
hill  and  leveling  off  the  surface  inclosed."  This  temple  dated 
from  the  end  of  the  regal  period,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
by  tradition  ""  to  Tarquinius  Prisons  and  its  dedication  "  to  the 
first  year  of  the  republic.     From  the  first  it  was  regarded  as  the 
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symbol  of  the  existence  and  greatness  of  Rome.  Hence  Capito- 
liiun  and  aedes  lovis  Optimi  Maximi  became  practically  synony- 
mous terms. 

The  site  of  tlie  temple  is  now  occupied  by  the  palazzo  Caffa- 
relli,  which  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  excava- 
tions that  have  been  carried  on  since  that  time,  supplemented 
by  the  description  of  the  temple  by  Vitruvius  ^  and  Dionysius,* 
enable  us  to  form  a  reasonably  definite  idea  of  its  size  and 
appearance,  especially  as  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  origi- 
nal foundations  were  preserved  through  all  the  rebuilding^. 

The  present  palazzo,  while  standing  on  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  does  not  coincide  exactly  with  them.  The  temple 
was  rectangular,  almost  square,  and  its  main  axis  deviated  24^ 
to  the  east  of  the  north-south  line,  the  front  being  toward  the 
south.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  excavations,  the 
stylobate  was  not  a  solid  mass,  but  consisted  of  a  series  of 
parallel  walls,  6.60  metres  wide,  of  tufa  blocks  laid  without 
mortar  and  set  deep  in  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  stylo- 
bate  was  apparently  from  4  to  5  metres.  From  a  comparison 
of  present  measurements  with  the  figures  given  by  Dionysius, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  temple  was  built  by  the  standard 
of  the  early  Italic  foot'  (0.278  metre),  instead  of  the  later 
Roman  foot  (0.2977  metre).  The  plan  of  the  temple  is  given 
in  Fig.  62.  The  cella  was  divided  into  three  chambers,  the 
proportion  in  width  between  the  central  chamber  and  the  two 
on  its  sides  being  as  four  to  three.  The  length  of  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  stylobate,  derived  from  actual  measurements,  ex- 
clusive of  its  outer  lining,  of  which  nothing  is  known,  was 
52.50  metres,  or  188.85  Italic  feet,  and  that  of  the  longer  sides 
probably  204  feet,  about  60  metres.  The  temple  was  hexa- 
style,  with  three  rows  of  columns  across  the  front  and  a  row 
on  each  side.     The  intercoluniniations  corresponded  with  the 

Mil.  2.  ,5.  2iv.  (Jl. 
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different  Vindtha  of  the  central  and  side  chambers  of  the  cella. 
This  was  probably  also  true  of  the  tntexcolumnar  spaces  on 
the  sides.  As  the  bases  of  the  columns  were  about  8  feet 
(2.23  metres)  in  breadth,  the  wider  intercolumniations  measured 
40  feet  (11.12  metres)  and  the  narrower  30  feet  (8.9  metres). 
According  to  this  plan  the  cella  was  exactly  100  feet  (27.81 
metres)  square.  On  this  foundation '  four  successive  edifices 
were  erei-ted. 

1.  The  temple  of  Tarqnin.  Accordiog  to  the  common  tradition, 
there  were  shrines  dedicated  to  other  diriuitiea  on  the  site 
intended  for  this  temple,  all  of  whom  allowed  themselves  to  be 
dispossessed  in  the  proper  way  except  Terminus,  the  god  of 
boundaries,*  His  shrine  was  therefore  incorporated  in  the  new 
temple,  and  this  fact  was  regarded  as  a  prophecy  of  the  per- 
manence of  the  cult  and  of  Rome  itself.  According  to  the 
present  view,  however,  Terminus  was  not  a  separate  deity,  but 
only  an  epithet  of  Jupiter.  The  original  temple  was  probably 
built  of  the  native  tufa  of  the  hill,  quarried  near  by.  As 
stated  above,  it  was  hexastyle,  with  three  rows  of  columns 
across  the  front  and  one  on  the  sides.  The  central  chamber  of 
the  cella  contained  an  Etruscan  statue  of  Jupiter  of  terra 
cotta,'  the  face  of  which  was  painted  red.  The  statue  was 
clothed  with  a  tunic  adorned  with  palm  branches  and  Victories 
and  a  toga  of  purple  embroidered  with  gold,  the  costume  after- 
wards worn  by  Roman  generals  when  celebrating  a  triumph. 
The  chamber  on  the  right'  was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  that 
on  the  left  to  Juno.  Each  contained  a  terra  cotta  statue  of  the 
divinity.  In  the  cella  of  Jupiter,  or  possibly  in  the  pronaos, 
was  a  terminal  cippus  representing  the  god  as  Terminus,  and 
in  the  cella  of  Minerva  there  was  a  small  shrine  of  Inrentu,  a 
deity,  who,  according  to  Dionysius,  also  declined  to  be  moved 
from  ber  original  site.     The  entablature  was  of  wood  and  bore 

I  Dplbriiek.  Ihr  ApollotrmpH  ot^f  Ami  ifariifeld  in  Horn.  Rome,  lOW,  13-13, 
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painted  terra  cotta  statues  —  on  the  apex  Jupiter  in  a  qua- 
driga.^ This  terra  cotta  quadriga  was  replaced  in  296  b.c.  by 
one  of  bronze.  The  pediment  was  filled  with  terra  cotta 
reliefs.  In  179  b.c.  the  walls  and  columns  were  covered  anew 
with  stucco ;  ^  in  142  the  ceiling  was  gilded,  and  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment had  been  laid  in  the  cella  a  few  years  earlier.*  This 
temple  became  a  repository  for  works  of  art  of  all  descriptions, 
the  gifts  of  Roman  generals  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  for 
dedicatory  offerings  and  trophies  of  victory.  Their  number 
became  so  great  that  in  179  b.c.  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
some  of  the  statues  and  many  of  the  shields  affixed  to  the 
columns.* 

2.  The  temple  of  Sulla  and  Oattdus.  In  83  b.c.  the  first  temple 
was  burned  to  the  ground.*  Its  rebuilding  was  begun  by  Sulla, 
and  finished  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  by  whom  it  was  dedicated 
in  69.®  Sulla  is  said  to  have  brought  the  white  marble  Corin- 
thian columns  of  the  Olympieion  in  Athens  to  Rome  for  this 
temple,^  but  a  denarius  *  of  43  b.c.  represents  the  columns  as 
still  Doric.  The  only  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
temples  was  in  the  greater  magnificence  of  the  latter  and  the 
greater  height  of  the  columns.*  The  kind  of  stone  employed 
in  this  rebuilding  is  not  known.  The  roof  was  covered  with 
gilt  bronze.  In  the  centre  of  the  pediment  was  a  relief  of 
Roma  with  the  wolf  and  twins,  and  on  the  apex  was  a  statue  of 
Jupiter  standing  in  a  quadriga.  The  ancient  terracotta  statue 
of  Jupiter  in  the  cella  seems  ^^  to  have  been  replaced  by  one  of 
gold  and  ivory,  mai^le  probably  by  some  Greek  artist,  perhaps 
Apollonius,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.     Augustus 
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restored'  this  temple  at  great  expense,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  what  changes  were  made  at  that  lime. 

3.  The  temple  of  VeBpasion.  In  (SO  a.d.  the  second  temple  was 
bumed,  when  the  Capitol  was  stormed  by  the  Vitellians.' 
Vespasian  rebuilt  it  as  it  was  before,  except  that  the  height 
was  again  increased.  Coins  *  of  the  period  represent  it  as  hexa- 
atyle,  with  Corinthian  columns  and  a  pediment  surmounted  by 
a  quadriga,  two  chariots,  two  eagles,  and  the  statues  uf  Jupiter, 
Juno,  aiul  Minerva. 

4.  The  temple  of  Domitian.  Aj^'aiti,  in  80  a.u.,  the  temple  was 
burned,  and  rebuilt  by  Domitian  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier 
edifices,  which  it  surpassed,  however,  in  magnificence.*  The 
columns*  of  the  portico  were  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  of 
white  marble  brought  from  Athens.  The  doors  of  the  cella 
were  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  the  ror>f  with  gilt  tiles. 
The  pediment  vras  adorned  with  reliefs,  and  its  apex  and 
gables  with  statues,  as  in  the  earlier  temples.  This  terajile 
lasted  as  long  as  the  empire,  and  represented  its  spirit,  as  the 
tirat  temple  had  represented  that  of  the  republic.  Its  destruc- 
tion began  in  the  fifth  century,  when  Stilicho  carried  off  the 
gold  plates  of  the  doors,*  and  from  that  time  on  it  suffered 
from  continual  acts  of  vandalism,  until  the  CafFareJli  built  their 
palace  upon  its  foundations.  Of  the  upper  structure  of  this 
wonderful  temple  scarcely  anything  is  left,  except  one  drum 
of  a  fluted  white  marble  column,  2.10  metres  in  diameter,  and 
some  fragments  of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  sculptured  with  reliefs. 

Area  Capitolina. —  The  open  s[iace  before  and  round  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  called  the  area  Capitolina."     It  was  sur- 
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*  Mon.  d.  lit.  V.  Sb;  Cohen,  Dom-  1,  6t),  71. 

*  Zm.  v.  38.  For  lurtlier  rutur«nc«i(  In  nlnssical  literature.  He  Klepert  Knd 
HblMB,  SomtnclafoF,  p.  tO. 

'LW.  iiv.  3;  Tac.  Itltl.  III.  71;  Jord&n,  I.  2.SJ-K:  Gilbert.  11.423-420;  tIL 
388,399;  flmncv,  I8S3,  115-118. 
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The  exact  extent  of  the  area  Capitolina  is  not  known,  but 
its  east  wall  appears  to  have  been  about  30  metres  from  the 
great  temple,  and  the  south  wall  about  40  metres.  It  is  prob- 
able that  certain  other  temples,  which  stood  on  the  Capitolium, 
were  within  its  limits.^  These  were  the  temple  of  Mens  and 
that  of  VenuB  Erydna,'  which  were  vowed  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake  in  217  b.c  ;  the  temple  of  Ops  in 
Oapitolio,'  first  mentioned  in  186  B.C.,  restored  between  123  and 
114  B.C.  by  L.  Metellus,  and  famous  as  the  place  where  Caesar 
stored  his  vast  wealth  ;  the  temples  of  Mars  Ultor  and  Inppiter 
Tonans,  which  were  built  by  Augustus,  the  first,^  a  circular  domed 
structure,  in  20  b.c,  to  receive  the  standards  recovered  from  the 
Parthians,  which  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the  forum 
Augustum  ;  and  the  latter '  between  26  and  22  b.c,  in  com- 
memoration  of  the  emperor's  narrow  escape  from  being  struck 
by  lightning  while  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Canta- 
brians.  This  temple  was  famous  for  its  magnificence  and  for 
the  statues  which  it  contained.  As  it  stood  in  front  of  the 
great  temple,  luppiter  Tonans  was  called  the  ianitor  of  luppiter 
Capitol  inus. 

Besides  these  temples,  the  area  contained  several  altars. 
The  most  famous  was  the  great  ara  lovis*  in  the  centre,  where 
solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  the 
celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  and  there 
were  others   of   Zcvs  auynfip,   mentioned  once,'  the  Oens  lolia,^ 


1  Hiilsen,  Znr  Topographic  d2n  KapUoh,  2t)JV-220;  Mitt.  1802,  290-291. 

2  Liv.  xxii.  10 ;  xxiii. ;»,  31 ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  il.  61 ;  8iiet.  Cat.  7. 

«  Liv.  xxxix.  22;  PI.  NH.  xi.  174;  CIL.  vi.  p.  507;  Cic.  Phil,  ii.  93;  £E.  iii. 
frl-T.'i;  CIL.  R  p.  327;  (Jilbert,  I.  248;  III.  3*>9. 

*  Dio  Cass.  liv.  8;  Mon.  Anc.  iv.  6;  Cohen,  Aug.  189-205;  Altmann,  Rund- 
bauten,  TiO. 

«  3/o/j.  Anc.  iv.5:  Suet.  Aug.29,9\;  PI.  NH.  xxxiv.  78,  79;  xxzvi.0O;  Dio 
Cass.  liv.  4;  Jordan,  I.  2.  47-49;  Gilbert,  lU.  399. 

«  Jordan,  I.  2.  38-39. 

^  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  662. 

s  CIL.  iii.  pp.  847^851,  1958-1959, 
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and  Berapis,  Bellona,^  and  NemesiB.'  There  were  also 
many  statues  of  divinities, —  Hercules,  Liber,'  and  others,*  — 
especially  one  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
6r}  B.C.  and  replaced  by  another  standing  on  the  top  of  a  high 
column.  Equally  numerous  were  the  statues  of  famous  men,* 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  must  have  been  those  of 
the  seven  kings  of  Rome/ 

So  numerous  were  the  shrines  and  statues  of  the  gods,  that 
it  was  said  without  exaggeration  in  CapitoUo  .  .  .  deorum 
omnium  swiulacra  colehantur^  In  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  we  know  of  shrines  of  Fortuna  Frimigenia,'  ascribed  to 
Servius  TuUius;  Indulgentia,^®  built  by  Marcus  Aurelius;  the 
triad  Genius  Fopali  Bomani,  Felicitas,  and  Venus  Victrix;"  Felid- 
taa  "  alone ;  luppiter  Victor  ^'  and  perhaps  Valetndo."  Trophies  of 
victory,  like  those  of  Marius  "  and  the  tropaea  Germanici,  and 
votive  monuments^*  were  also  thickly  strewn  about,  and  a 
wholesale  removal  of  these  objects  was  ordered  in  the  year  179 
B.C.  and  Jigain  in  the  time  of  Augustus.*^  Countless  bronze 
tablets  containing  treaties  and  laws  and  military  diplomas  were 
j)re8erved  on  the  Capitol,  being  ordinarily  fastened  to  the  walls 
of  the  temj^les  and  to  the  bases  of  statues  and  monuments."  We 
are  told  that  three  thousand  such  tablets  were  melted  in  the 
fire  of  (U>  A.i>.»» 


»  TortuU.  iui  Xat.  i.  10:  Apol.  6:  Dio  Cass.  xlii.  36. 

«  PI.  SIL  xi.  2M  :  xxviii.  22.  »  Liv.  ix.  44;  CIL.  ui.  p.  849. 

<  tJlUH^rt.  Ul.  U>2,  :VS7-Ci88. 

»  Dio  t^Mis.  xxxvii.  9:  Cio.  Cat.  Hi.  20. 

•  tiiUurt.  III.  88l»;  Riniix-aniU'hi.  Le  Capitoie,  46. 

'  IM.  .Y//.  xxxiii.  *k-10;  xxxiv.  22-2:<:  Gilbert.  I.  '31-25:  Jordan,  L  2.  3W». 

*  Serv,  mi  Afn.  ii.  'M\K 

»•  IMut,  .(f  ^Wt.  Rom.  x:  CIL,  xiv.  2852. 

»«»  UU^  i*«Hs.  Ixxi.  :H;  Wi!«k»wa,  Rflifrion  d.  Romer,  279. 

»»  ( '/  A   i  <  p.  :UI .  w  CIL,  i.«  p.  24v<  ^  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  40. 

**  IVtr^ui.  SS  ^of.  lH»weY«»r.  Wis^^^wa,  op.  cit.  255). 

»*  IMut   (Wct.ti;  Suet.  (\i«'jt.  II:  Jordan.  1.2.44-45:  JlfWtiny^^.  1908. SM-aSL 

»*  iJiUurl.  Ul.  vW4-,^7  :  .Mitr  \^^K  2:»2-25:v  i*  Siiet.  CuL 34. 

i»  cr.  hr.  ISiUl.  l?>:-iyu;  Jordan.  I.  2.  52-^6.  »SaeU  Fe^.^ 
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Of  the  masonry  of  the  area  itself,  a  part  of  the  east  wall 
was  found  in  1875.  Of  the  numerous  structures  within  it, 
only  the  most  meagre  remains  have  been  discovered,  the  most 
noticeable  of  which  was  a  mass  of  concrete  south  of  the  great 
temple.'  This  mass,  so  far  as  it  was  excavated,  measured  14.80 
metres  on  the  east  and  IG  metres  on  the  north  side.  It  dated 
from  the  republican  period,  but  had  itself  been  built  over 
earlier  structures.  It  was  probably  the  foundation  of  some 
one  of  the  temples,  but  no  identification  was  possible. 

The  Asylum  or  Inter  Dnos  Lncos. —  The  level  of  the  depres- 
sion between  the  two  summits  of  the  Capit-oline  hill  has 
remained  pra*:tiually  unchanged,  as  was  shown  when  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  for  the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aureliua, 
which  now  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  pianKa  del  Campidoglio. 
The  whole  area  was  called  inter  duoB  IncoB,'  the  duo  luci  being 
the  groves  that  originally  stood  on  the  two  summits  of  the  bill. 
The  Aayliiin  was  represented  at  the  l)eginuing  of  the  empire  by 
an  inclosed  space,^  witliin  which  wa.s  probably  a  small  grove, 
or  perhaps  a  shrine.* 

The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  hill  arose  from  the  fact 
that  it  formed  the  thorouglifare  between  the  two  summits  antl 
the  city.  So  far  as  known,  only  one  temple  stood  here,  that 
of  Veiovia  inter  daos  Idcdb,'  whluh  is  said  to  have  been  of  peculiar 
shape  and  to  have  contained  a  statue  of  a  youthful  Jupiter, 
holding  arrows  in  his  hand.  Thi.i  ^ —  probably  ancient — temple 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  In  62  a.  t>.  Nero  erected  a  triumphal  arch'  and  a 
trophy  of  victory,  of  which  nothing  further  is  kuown. 


1  BC- 1896, 116-120;  HUlneii,  Zur  Topoyraphie  ileg  K-ipiMi.  S15-2ie, 
*Uv.i.8;  VelLi.S.B;  Dlonya.  li.  IS;  Pwp.lv.8.31;  flC.  lUOS.  311-314. 
»  Uv.  I.  8. 

•Ut.  1.30;  Ov. /■□<(.  111.  4.11 :  Fldr.  i.  1;  Hvn.  a-l  Arn.W.  TKt. 
*0ell.T.12i  Ov.  *■««(.  1H.41!",M30.4:17-!:M;  VUr.iv.8.4;  .lurtinn.  I.  i 
Gilbcn.  ni,  SS-H4,  401. 

*  Tae.  Ana.  liii.  41 ;  ir.  IS ;  Cohen,  Nera,  31)6. 
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l>uniiK  ih#  Bfftl  eeDlories  of  the  repablic,  pnvate  dwellings 
%v«>ii}  «)I4h>UhI  to  MHII6  extent  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  for  in  the 
y^rti  UU^  Hj:.  Ih^ffo  WM  a  gn^ild  of  those  who  dwelt  m  Capitoiio 
tUi4*i^  *^f*^ ;  *  <^^^  *^'  ^^  treason  of  M.  Manlins,  a  law  was 
|a4Kmi«hI  whi4)h  torbMie  any  patrician  to  live  on  either  aommit.' 
ill  *k^»hU%  i»f  (HM-h  prohibitions,  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
foilrill4'i%lk»»j«  aiHl  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  increasing  popu> 
ImI'M>i*  I4nI  I<>  <'Oiitiniial  encroachments  npon  this  qnasi-sacred 
h»H.  Im  (*•'*  !>'<'•  ft  considerable  tract,  which  had  belonged  to 
^h4»  |>rM'AU.  wjin  nold  and  came  into  private  possession.^  By 
I^Hf^  M>(()4Mf»  of  thn  firnt  century  the  whole  hill,  with  the  excep- 
ik'i»  ('f  Oii^  %fr^  ('apitolina,the  actual  sites  of  the  temples,  and 
Irh4*  4MM«|>«)«i  |»Hrti«  of  the  slopes,  was  occupied  by  private  houses.^ 
Hi*»»>4iii4^  of  thnne  houses  have  been  found  on  the  Arx  near  the 
(»h»»H'li  of  i4.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway 
lis%<li»i^  from  th<i  piazxa  del  Campidoglio  to  the  church.  On 
fM«  ^^^\  i«}o|>f)»  lielowthe  Asylum,  there  still  remains  a  consider- 
•iMf«  |»orHoii  of  a  noble  republican  structure,  the  Tabnlannm, 
wlitch  formal  an  imftosing  faqade,  as  it  were,  for  the  whole 
liiM  from  Min  Konim  side. 

YIH»  Tahntarlam.  —  This  building,*  trapezoidal  in  shape,  filled 
^\\\s  MiMif^  n\m'^  betwfien  the  clivus  Capitolimis  and  the  flight 
(if  4ff«)»4  (i^rrMliiA  Monetae?)  which  led  up  past  the  Career  to 
Ml^  Ar<  \\'  U  not  mentioned  in  literature;  but  an  inscrip- 
\\{%u*  f<MiM<l  in  it  ntates  that  in  78  b.c.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus 
^rH'ff^d  ***t*Mft4r$ion^m  ft  Utlfularium,  As  the  plan  of  this  build- 
ing 4f«otii4  to  \^  that  of  a  r(^|K>sitory  of  archives,  and  as  the 
4^yU»  of  m^4<»nry  Indli^ates  precisely  this  period,  there  is  no 
(hfltotiHy  ill  identifying    it  with   the   tabularium  of  Catulus, 

I  I  I,.    V    M»  »  My   vl.  'JO.  •  OriMi.  V.  IH.  *  Tar.  Hint.  Hi.  71. 

•  Vs'    1444.  \\ft .   |4m».  f».  J|i7M»«l,  UM ;  liC.  1«73,  111-122, 143-146 ;  1888, 

<•  |«M  /  ht  |4^iM.  Jfit)  'il'J;  IMSI,  02-73;  Jordan.  1.2.  135-lM;  Gilbert,  in. 
(tfN  iir'     |i..ii.Mi<  H    Nrthni(ttiMrh4i  Huutfn  in  Latium,  Stnssburg,  1907,  23-16. 

n  n  i\  lit  >  I  Ml.  <^r  win. 
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although  there  were  other  tabularia  in  Rome.  No  changes 
were  made  in  it  during  the  empire,  and  it  remains  by  far  the 
most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  beat  preserved,  specimen  of 
republican  architecture.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  until 
the  reign  of  Uonifaee  V'llI  (about  1300  a.i>.),  when  the  present 
tower  at  the  north  end  was  erect«d.  Later,  Michelangelo  de- 
stroyed the  entire  upper  and  western  part,  and  built  the  present 
palazzo  del  Seuatore  directly  upon  the  ancient  structure. 

The  front  of  the  Tabularium  is  85  metres  long.  The  slope 
of  the  hill  was  first  scarped  away,  and  the  front  wall  of  the 
building  was  begun  on  the  level  of  the  area  Volcani.  Above 
this  substructure,  on  the  Forum  side,  there  were  three  stories. 
The  first  consists  of  a  long  passage  between  the  tufa  rock  of 
tlie  hill  itself  and  the  wall  of  the  building.  This  wall- is  here 
3.43  metres  thick,  with  a  series  of  six  recesses  1.4>8  metres 
high,  from  which  narrow  windows  open.  This  corridor  is  now 
blocked  at  both  ends,  and  may  always  have  been  so. 

Immediately  above  this  corridor  is  another,  5  metres  wide 
and  10  high,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and 
originally  open  at  both  ends.  The  arched  doorway  on  the 
clivus  is  still  in  use.  The  front  of  this  corridor  was  an  arcade 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  engaged  columns  of  peiieriiio.  There 
were  eleven  ai-ches,  7.50  metres  in  height  and  3.70  in  width, 
all  but  one  of  which  have  been  wallet]  up.  This  arcade  afforded 
an  excellent  means  of  communication  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  Capitoline,  and  formed  a  striking  architectural  terminus 
for  the  Forum.  Its  effect,  however,  was  sadly  marred  by  the- 
erection  of  the  temple  of  Vespasian  and  the  porticua  Deorum 
Consentiuni,  and  by  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the 
temple  of  Concord.  Above  this  arcade  the  palazzo  is  built, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  originally  there  was  a  second 
arcade  above  the  first,  probably  of  another  order. 

We  can  tell  very  little  about  the  arrangement  of  the  upper 
and  west  part  of  the  building ;  but  some  rooms  and  passages 
atill   remain,  especially    one   large   hall   behind   the    existing 
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arcade  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  level,  flanked  with  a  row  of 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  wall  of  the  substructure,  at 
the  ground  level,  is  a  fine  arched  doorway,  and  from  it  a  long 
flight  of  sixty-seven  steps,  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  up  to 
the  hall  just  mentioned.  These  steps  have  no  connection  with 
any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  afforded  direct  access  from 
the  Foioim  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Tabularium  and  the  Asylum. 
When  the  temple  of  Vespasian  was  built,  its  podium  effectually 
blocked  the  entrance  to  this  staircase. 

The  masonry  of  the  Tabularium  shows  the  very  best  repub- 
lican workmanship.  It  is  wholly  of  opus  quadratum,  the  blocks 
being  uniformly  two  Homan  feet  in  height  and  width,  and 
averaging  four  in  length.  They  are  laid  in  alternate  courses 
of  headers  and  stretchers  (emplecton),  with  a  thin  layer  of  ce- 
ment. The  outer  walls  are  of  peperino,  the  bases  and  capitals 
of  the  half-columns  and  the  imposts  of  the  arches  of  travertine, 
and  the  inner  walls  of  tufa.  As  the  building  was  once  used 
as  a  storehouse  for  salt,  the  inner  walls  have  suffered  much 
from  corrosion.^ 

^  For  the  later  history  of  the  Capitoline,  see  Lanciani,  //  Monte  Tarpeio  net 
secoh  xiH,  BC.  1901,  245-369;  HUlRen,  Bilder  aun  der  Oeschichte  des  Kapitola, 
Rome,  1899;  and  Rodocanachi,  op.  cit. 
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THE   SACRA  VIA   AND   THE   VELIA. 

The  Sacra  via,'  tlie  oUlest  and  most  famous  street  in  Borne, 
began  at  the  gacellam  Streniae  —  a  shrine  mentioned  only  in  this 
connection,  and  undoubtedly  near  the  Incus  Streniaa' — in  the 
Colosseum  valley,  and  ran  northwest  to  the  summit  of  the  Velia, 
which  it  crossed  near  the  iirch  of  Titus.  This  was  the  BUmnia 
Sacra  via,  and  from  hei-e  the  street  curved  toward  the  iio^h 
and  entered  the  Forum  at  the  fornix  Fabianus.  Its  course 
from  this  point  to  the  Capitol  has  been  described  (p.  171). 
Originally  the  name  Sacra  via  was  giveu  only  to  that  part  of 
the  street  which  was  between  tlie  Velia  and  the  Foi-mu,  but  it 
was  soon  made  to  include  the  whole  extent  from  the  Colosseum 
to  the  Forum,  and  in  modern  times  even  the  part  within  the 
Forum.  The  part  from  the  Forum  to  the  Velia  was  also  called 
the  Sacer  clivns." 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  beeu  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion.' The  Romans  themselves  were  not  agreed  in  their  ex- 
planations, some  saying  that  the  street  was  mhth  because  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  famous  treaty  between  Romulus  and  Titus 
Tatius,  and  others  believing  that  it  was  so  railed  because  of 
the  religious  processions  whieh  took  place  there.  The  explan- 
ation now  generally  accepted,  though  not  altogether  satiafatitory, 
is  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  street  because  on  it  were  the 
house  of  the  rex  n^ierificulua  and  the  temples  of  Vesta  and  the 

iVurro,  ii.  V.  «:  Fest.  2t»;  JoHan,  I.  2.  274-L'«6,  415-116;  3.  li-lB;  Gil- 
belt,  I.  314-320,  33ti>33tl.  MO^a :  lUchtGr.  T^.*  aitS-;)?^  For  aiiotber  view  of 
Its  iwiiise  see  Mthagr'.  inOH,  ZO-IKi. 

■Sym,  £p.  X.  3S  (411);  BC.  VXarliO.  *Hor.  Orf.  iv.  3.  SB. 

*  See  literalure  uiled  nbtive.  Mid  Binder,  Die  Pleba,  63-M. 
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Jarea.     It  may  be  that  the  street  itself,  from  its  very  position       ^H 
aud  early  iniportance,  was  regarded  as  something  intrinsically       ^H 
sacied.'                                                                                                 ■ 
During  the  receot  excavations,*  the  medieval  pavement  23        ^H 
metres  wide,  including  the  sidewalks,  which  was  laid  along  the       ^| 
front  of  tiie  hasiliiia  of  Constantine  to  S.  Frarieesca  Roinana,        H 

1 

1 

Fin.   (.il-pAVKMBNT   OF   THB   SaORA    VlA. 

was  removed,  and   that  of  the  Augustan  period  was  found 
2  metres  below  the  niediyval.     This  imperial  pavement  is  B 
metres  wide;  aud  in  front  of  the  basilica  it  makes  a  bend 
outliward  toward  the  arch  of  Titiia.     A  part  of  this  curve  lay 

1 

L 

1  Mill.  18«V,  1B3. 

'.VS.  IfflW.  aiB-3ifl;   BC.  liWO,   10-11:  l«e.  M;  IWO.  19-03;  AnA.  Ana. 

900,0;  Cfi.  1899.  323,  4B7i  I'MW.KSI;  ]»R;.96.28B;  .VifMiW.',  SMB. 
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Hues  first  southeast,  and  then  turning  at  a  right  angle  south- 
west ;  but  the  imperial  pavement  has  been  found  farther  east, 
beyond  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  this  was  the  line  of  the  street, 
at  least  until  the  time  of  Nero.^  From  the  Sacra  via  another 
street  branched  off  to  the  south,  crossed  the  Nova  via,  and 
ascended  the  Palatine.  This  is  the  street  which  is  generally 
called  the  clivua  Falatinus,  and  its  ancient  pavement '  has  been 
found  beneath  the  arch  of  Titus  and  south  of  the  Nova  via. 
Whether  the  name  Sacer  clivns  *  was  also  applied  to  this  street, 
as  well  as  to  the  Sacra  via  between  the  Velia  and  Forum,  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  The  north  end  of  the  foundations  of  the 
arch  stands  upon  the  pavement  of  this,  street,  which  with  its 
travertine  curbs  is  still  in  situ  on  the  west  front  of  the  arch. 
After  the  level  was  raised  here,  and  the  earlier  pavement 
covered,  the  new  clivus  was  straighter  and  wider,  forming 
a  sort  of  avenue  which  was  the  principal  way  of  approach  to 
the  Palatine  (see  p.  165). 

Under  the  east  end  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  and  project- 
ing out  toward  the  south,  ate  the  foundations  and  walls  of  older 
private  houses  and  also  of  a  building,  usually  identified  with 
the  horrea  Fiperataria,  or  pepper  warehouse,  which  was  built  by 
Domitian  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacra  via.  The  visible 
portions  are,  however,  oriented  according  to  the  line  of  the 
Augustan  pavement,  on  which  they  border,  and  seem  to  ante- 
date the  Flavian  period,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  Domitian's 
horrea,  destroyed  by  the  building  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine, 
were  entirely  within  its  area,  and  that  changes  in  the  width, 
line,  and  elevation  of  this  pai't  of  the  Sacra  via  had  taken 
place  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  the  massive  concrete 
foundations  mentioned  above  were  built.  After  these  changes 
the  Sacra  via  from  the  arch  of  Fabius  east  appears  to  have 

1  See  Miss  Van  Deman,  quoted  by  Ashby  in  London  Times,  Mar.  26,  1910. 

2  CR.  liMXi,  13(3;  1905,  237;  1909, *(il ;  Mitt.  1905,  119;  BC.  19a?,  17-18. 
«Mart.  i.  70;  iv.  78;  CR.  1902,  33G;  Gilbert,  III.  423-424;  Richter,   TopJ^ 
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been  an  avenue,  ftbout  20  metres  wide,  flaiihed  on  both  sides 
by  porticoes  and  shops,  those  on  tlie  north  side  being  finally 
destroyed  by  the  erection  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine. 

On  the  summa  Sacra  via  stood  the  house  of  the  rex  sacroruni,' 
where  this  priest  dwelt  after  tlie  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and 
the  temple  of  the  Lbtbb,'  which,  although  very  ancient,  is  nut 
mentioned  in  literature  before  106  hx.  This  temple  was  re- 
stored by  Augustus.  Some  tufa  waits  and  travertine  frag- 
ments found  recently  just  southwest  of  the  arch  of  Titus,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  clivus  Palatinus,  have  been  identified 
with  this  temple,  Imt  they  probably  belong  to  shops. 

Just  east  of  the  arch  of  Titus  are  the  ruins  of  a  building 
which  is  probably  to  be  idpntified  with  the  temple  of  Inppiter 
StatoT  (p.  137).'  These  ruins  consist  of  a  large  rectangidar  plat- 
form of  concrete,  on  which  are  some  enormous  blocks  of  pepe- 
rino  and  travertine.  On  this  foundation  the  medieval  turris 
Cartularia  was  built,  which  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  popes  iu 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Very  recently  some  tufa 
walls  have  been  excavated,  close  to  the  northeast  side  of  the  arch 
of  Titus  and  beneath  its  foundations,  and  it  is  perhaps  possible 
that  these  may  belong  to  the  temple  at  an  earlier  period  when 
its  position  was  slightly  different. 

Near  the  temple  of  the  Lares  was  the  fanum  Orbonae,'  which 
is  mentioned  only  once.  A  temple  of  BacchuB  and  a  tholus  of 
Oybele  are  also  once  mentioned  together.'  They  stooil  on  the 
Bumma  Sacra  via,  near  its  junction  with  the  cliviis  Palatinus 
and  near  the  arch  of  Titus.  On  the  Haterii  relief  ia  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater,  seated  under  an  arch 


■Varro,  L£.  v.4T;  Feit.  3(11 ;  Gilbert,  I.  33S. 

iSulin.  1.331  Muu.JiK.iv.il  Or.  FiiKl.yi.J9l;  ObaM|.41;  CIL.  »l.  «6: 
Jordan,  1.3.  430;  Gilbert,  III.  fM;  C'ff.  IMS,  75-70.  33T.  :<28:  1900,  61;  MUI. 
leOB,  ItH-tie. 

*  Ltuiutanl,  »>iint,  300;  BC.  1003,  IS;  Jurdwi,  I.  S.  30-33;  CR.  1009,  «1. 

*  CIc,  de  Nat,  Itmtr.  111.  63. 

■Mart.  LTD.  &-10;  Allmauti.  Aundftititfcii,  71-73. 
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at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  thirteen  steps^  and  this  may  be  in 
tended  for  the  tholus  of  Cybele.^    During  the  recent  excava- 
tions in  the  Sacra  via,  a  part  of  a  curved  epistyle  was  foand, 
which  bears  a  dedicatory  inscription  to  Bacchus  and  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  first  of  these  two  temples.' 

Farther  down  the  street,  perhaps  on  the  site  afterward  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hereon  Rorauli,  was  the  temple  of  the  Fenates,' 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  was  restored 
by  Augustus,  but  was  probably  removed  by  Vespasian  when  he 
built  the  forum  Pacis. 

On  the  Velia  was  a  shrine  of  Matunns  TatnmiB,^  a  deity  of 
fertility,  which  was  said  to  liave  been  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  house  of  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus ;  and  another  of  Vioa 
Fota,^  appai'ently  identical  with  Victoria,  which  stood  on  the 
site  originally  occupied  by  the  house  of  the  Valerii.*  In  regard 
to  this  house,  tradition  varied  widely.  According  to  one  ac- 
count,^ Valerius  Poplicola  lived,  at  the  beginning -of  the  repub- 
lic, m  summa  Vc  lia,  but  was  forced  by  the  people  to  tear  this 
house  down  and  build  again  infra  Velianif  because  his  first 
dwelling  seemed  too  much  like  a  stronghold.  According  to 
another  account,®  this  house,  in  summa  Velia  or  in  Palatio^  was 
given  to  Valerius  or  to  his  brother  Marcus  by  the  people  as  an 
especial  honor.  It  is,  however,  probably  true  that  the  early 
home  of  the  gens  Valeria  was  on  this  ridge,  and  also  their  sep- 
ulchre.®     Tullus  Hostilius  *^  was  believed  to  have  lived  here 


1  Mitt.  1805,  25-27.  a  Mitt.  1002,  98;  BC.  1903,  27-29. 

«  Varro,  LL.  v.  54;  Solin.  i.  22;  Liv.  xlv.  16;  Dionys.  i.  68;  Obseq.  13; 
Mon.  Anc.  iv.  7;  Gilbert,  II.  81-S*. 

*  Feat.  154;  Gilbert,  I.  156;  11.369-370. 

fi  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  28. 

•Jordan,  I.  2.  416;  Gilbert,  I.  106-109;  EE.  iii.  1-4;  CIL.  i«.  pp.  189-190; 
Mdanges,  1908,  241. 

7  Liv.  ii.  7;  Pint.  PopL  10;  of.  Dionys.  r.  19;  Val.  Max.  iv.  1.  1. 

8  Cic.  (fe  Har.  Re»p.  16;  Aso.  in  Pis.  52;  PI.  NH.  xxxvi.  112. 

9  Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  58;  Dionys.  v.  48;  Pint.  Quaeat.  Rom.  79. 
w  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  5.'3. 
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and  other  kings,  Numa,  Aneus  Marciua,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  near  by  on  the  Sacra  via.' 

There  were  many  private  houses '  on  and  near  the  Sacra  via, 
of  which  many  remains  of  the  period  of  the  republic,  have  tb- 
cently  been  found.  Those  who  lived  in  this  district  were  called 
Sacraviensim.'  Their  dwellings  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  increasing  demands  of  business,  but  a  house  on  the  Sacra 
via  was  given  to  V.  Scipio  Nasica'  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  the  domas  Domiliana '  apparently  continued  to  be 
the  residence  of  that  family  throughout  the  republic.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  republic,  the  houses  of  a  certain  Tettius  Dainio' 
and  of  Octavius'  were  on  the  Sacra  via.  The  most  extensive 
remains  are  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Nova  via  and  Ihe  cHvus 
Palatinus,  where  the  recent  excavatioDS  have  brought  to  tight  a 
very  complicated  series  of  walls  of  tufa  and  opus  re  tic  ii  latum, 
with  pavements  of  mosaic  and  herring-bone  brick,  which  date 
from  the  republic  and  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  earliest  of 
these  walls  lie  at  least  12  metres  below  the  level  of  the  arch 
of  Titus,  Tbey  were  built  at  successive  periods,  but  finally 
cut  through  by  the  concrete  walls  mentioned  on  p.  310,  and 
covered  up  to  the  later  level. 

Like  all  the  first  streets  in  great  cities,  the  Sacra  via  became 
in  process  of  time  largely  a  street  of  shops.'  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  empire  it  is  probable  that  these  shops  stood  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  from  the  entrance  to  the  Forum  (for- 
nix Pabianus)  to  the  Velia,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
transformations  wrought  by  the  erection  of  the  forum  Pacis, 
the  t«mpluni  Sacrae  Urbis,  and  the  temple  of  Faustina,  they 
were  gradually  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  south  side 

>So1in,l.33;   PI. -Vff.  «wlv.  20. 

lOllbert.Ill.%0:  tfffr.  1HU2,  94-HCi  1900,118.  ■  Fest.  ITS. 

•  Pomp.  Dig.  t.  2.  3.  37.  •  CIL.  »l.  p,  4N7. 

•  Cle.  ad  Ait.  Iv.  3.  3.  »  Sail.  Hill.  Frug.  ii.  M. 

■  Ov.  Art  Am.  ii.  aSB-aoS;  Amor.  1.  S.  100;  Prop.  11.  M.  14-10;  Richter, 
Top,'  163-lftt. 
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of  the  street  between  the  atrium  Vestae  and  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Here  it  seems  probable  that  as  early  as  the  first  century  a 
great  porticus  was  planned  and  at  least  partly  built,  in  which 
all  the  shops  should  be  gathered,  and  that  for  this  porticus 
the  existing  republican  buildings  were  destroyed  and  covered 
up.  This  porticus  was  evidently  rebuilt  at  various  times,  as 
after  the  fire  of  191  a.  d.,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  porticos  Margaritaria,^  which  stood 
here  in  the  fourth  century.  ^As  many  inscriptions  *  have  been 
found  which  relate  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  Sacra  via,  espe- 
cially jewellers  of  all  sorts,  it  is  evident  that  these  shops 
were  largely  devoted  to  this  business.  There  were  also 
shops'  where  flowers,  fruit,  and  the  chief  articles  of  luxury 
of  the  capital  were  sold. 

Beneath  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Romulus 
and  extending  to  the  temple  of  Faustina  are  remains  of  houses 
of  the  republican  period,  and  a  series  of  rooms  opening  off  from 
a  corridor,  which  were  incorporated  into  the  foundations  of  the 
temple.  These  rooms  are  built.of  tufa  and  paved  with  opus 
spicatum,  and  may  have  served  as  storerooms  for  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  Sacra  via.* 

The  Temple  of  Venus  and  Boma. —  This  double  temple,  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Rome,  was  built  by  Hadrian* 
and  dedicated  to  Venus  Felix,  the  ancestress  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  city,  Roma  Aeterna.     In  ac- 

1  BC,  1882,  228;  Jordan,  I.  2.  288;  CR.  1900,  238;  1905,  75-76;  Arch.  Am. 
1900,  9;  1902,  61 ;  Mitt.  1902,  m. 

a  CIL.  vi.  9207,  9221,  <)239,  9418,  9419,  9645-9549. 

»  CIL.  vi.  9795,  <nJ8:i,  i««5,  «m8-<)419. 

<  Mitt.  1902,  94;  NS.  1902.  «K5;  RC\  1902,  31-^;  1903,  30-^.  The  identifica- 
tion in  these  last  two  journals  of  these  rooms  with  the  career  in  lauiumiis  is 
erroneous. 

*  Dio  Cass,  Ixix.  4 ;  Chronogr.  a.  364,  p.  14(5 ;  Prud.  c.  Symm.  i.  214 ;  Jordan, 
I.  3.  17-20;  Rivoira,  Lombardic  Architecture.  Its  Origin,  Development^  and 
Derivatives,  London,  1910,  vol.  ii.  100-102,  and  Nuova  Antologia,  1910,  631- 
638. 
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cordance  with  Roman  theory  in  such  luiitters,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  separate  cella  for  e-ach  goddess,  and  in  this  case  the 
cellae  were  not  erected  side  by  side,  but  back  to  b^k,  one  fac- 
ing east  and  the  other  west.  The  tempie  was  injured  by  lire 
in  307  A.D.  and  restored  by  Maxentins.' 

The  temple  proper  was  built  on  an  enormous  podium  of  con- 
crete faced  with  travertine,  1  !5  tni-hr-t  \nn\;  and  I'M!  wide,  on 


f 
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Fio.  Wi  — PL4N  ur  Ckli-ak  of  Temfi.k  ok  Vknifs  ami  Ri.ka. 

the  north  side  of  the  Sacra  via,  between  the  Velia  and  the  Colos- 
seum. This  necessitated  the  removal  ^  of  the  Colossus  Neronis 
{p.  335),  which  was  then  set  up  nearer  the  Colosseum,  where 
its  base  still  remains  visible.  Owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
the  height  uf  the  podium  at  the  east  end  is  very  considerable, 
and  chambers  were  constructed  in  it  for  the  storage  of  the 
machinery  and  apparatus  of  the  amphitheatre.  On  this  podium 
was  a  peribolus  formed  of  a.  colonnade  consisting  of  an  outer 
wall  and  a  single  row  of  enormous  columns  of  gray  Egyptian 
granite  on  the  sides,  and  probably  of  a  double  row  of  columns 
only  on  the  ends.  Many  fragments. of  these  still  lie  on  the 
podium.  This  colonnade  bad  projections  like  propylaea  at 
the  corners  and  at  the  middle  of  the  long  sides,  At  the 
west  end  of  the  podium  a  wide  flight  of  steps  led  rtowji  to 
the  paved  area  in  front  of  the  temple;  but  at  the  east  end 
there  were  only  two  small  flights).    A  wide  flight  here  would 


'  Span.  Vil.  Uadr.  l). 
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have  encroached  too  much  upon  the  area  round  the  Colosseum. 
The  temple  proper  was  raised  on  a  platform,  seven  steps  high, 
in  the  centre  of  the  peri  bolus.  The  two  cellae  ended  in  apses 
placed  back  to  back ;  but,  a3  the  side  walls  of  the  cellae  were 
prolonged  so  as  to  meet,  the  external  appearance  was  that  of 
one  long  rectangular  building.  This  temple^  was  decastyle 
and  pseudodipteral,  the  columns  of  the  peristyle  being  of 
white  marble,  about  1. 8  metres  in  diameter.  The  cellae  were 
narrower  than  the  faqade,  and  each  pronaos  had  only  four 
columns  between  the  antae.  The  building  was  constructed  of 
concrete  and  brick,  and  covered  entirely  with  marble.  Within 
the  cellae,  on  each  side,  were  rows  of  porphyry  columns  sup- 
porting an  entablature.  In  the  apses  were  five  niches,  alter- 
nately square  and  semicircular,  with  columns  and  entablatures 
in  front  of  them.  In  the  central  niche  of  each  apse  was  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  herself,  —  Venus  in  one  and  Boma  in 
the  other,  —  and  there  were  also  other  works  of  art  in  the  tem- 
ple.' A  single  staircase,'  between  the  apses  on  the  south  side 
led  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  The  roof  was  covered  with  gilt 
tiles,  and  the  pediments  were  sculptured  in  relief.  A  part  of  the 
west  front  of  the  temple  is  represented  on  two  fragments 
of  a  relief,*  which,  although  in  separate  museums,  the  Lateran 
and  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  belong  together.  One  of  these 
fragments  shows  that  on  the  west  pediment  there  were 
reliefs  of  Mars  visiting  Rhea  Silvia  and  of  the  she-wolf  suck- 
ling the  twins.  The  greater  part  of  the  west  cella  has  been 
destroyed,  and  its  area  partly  covered  by  the  cloisters  of  the 
church  of  S.  Franeesca  Komana,  which  was  built  in  1612  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  church.  The  apse  and  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  other  cella  still  stand  in  ruins,  with  portions   of  the 


1  Cf.  Ci^hen,  Pius,  (>f>8-70iJ,  1074-1076;  BC.  1903,  19. 
«Treb.  Pol.  Vit.  Ttjr,  Trig.  Itt;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxi.  31. 

•  Rivoira,  opp.  citt. 

*  Mi  ft.  1895,  248;  Matz-Duhn,  Antike  BUdwerke,  3519;  ^itong.  Sculpture, 
23*^240. 
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pedestals  of  columns  and  bits  of  mosaic  pavement   made  of 
colored  marbles  and  porphyry. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  this  temple  with  its  enormous 
peribolus  really  falls  into  the  same  category  of  biiiidinRs  as 
the  imperial  fora,  of  which  it  formed  a  virtual  continuation. 

Archei.  —  The  first  honorary  arch  in  the  Forum  was  the 
fornix  FabiamiB  or  arons  Fabiorom,'  erected  by  H.  Fabius  AUobro- 
^cua  in  121  n.i:.  to  commemorate  Ins  victory  over  the  Allo- 
broges.  This  small  and  sin^jle  arch  stood  on  the  8acra  via,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Kegia.  Some  portions  of  it  were 
found  in  1882,'  and  others  during  the  recent  excavations, 
among  them  all  the  blocks  of  the  arch  projier,  the  spau  of 
which  is  about  4  metres.  These  blocks  are  of  travert.ne  and 
the  core  of  the  arch  was  of  peperino  and  tufa.  Its  exact  site  is 
still  somewhat  uucertain,  as  no  trace  of  its  foundations  has 
been  discovered.* 

On  the  line  of  the  present  via  Labicaiia,  east  of  the  Colos- 
seum, was  an  arch  known  to  us  only  from  the  Haterii  relief 
(Fig.  2),  on  which  it  is  represented  as  triple,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion STOua  ad  Isia  on  the  attic'  This  in  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  only  the  popular  name  for  the  arch. 

The  arch  of  Titus  is  the  most  celebrated  as  well  as  the 
oldest  now  standing  and  the  smallest  of  the  so-called  trium- 
phal arches  in  Rome.  It  was  erected  in  summa  Sacra  via  by 
Domitian,  in  honor  of  the  deified  Titus  and  in  commemoration 
of  his  siege  of  Jerusalem.  It  suffered  serious  damage  in  the 
middle  ages,  especially  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, when  it  formed  part  of  the  city  stronghold  of  the  Fran- 
gipani  family.     In  1822  it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt     The 

1  Cic,  p™  P/iiric.  17 :  f«  Ferr.i.  19;  rf- Or.  ll.aiT;  fk-)io1.  pp.  133.3113,399,  Bd. 
Oielll;  Sen.  Dial,  ii.1.3;  CIl.A'.p.  19B;  vi.  13an;tl>4:  Jordan,  1.2.  20U;  Oil- 
bert,  1.  310-312;  AJA.  1954,  15;  Halnetl.  FetUchrift  lu  fli>icft/«W»  6«em 
Otburlntaa.  Berlin.  imX  43T^'^. 

•  NS.  1883,  222-22«.  »  MUl.  1903,  M ;  Milangta,  1909,  8IM.B. 

*  Qilberl,  111.  193-191. 
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On  the  inner  jambs  of  tlie  nn-li  are  the  two  famous  reliefs,' 
that  on  the  south  representing  the  spoils  from  the  temple  at 


I 


I 


Jerusalem,  the  table 
diestick,  &nd  the  <til\ 


of  shewbread,  the    seven-branched   can- 
>r  trumpets,  which  are  being  carried  in 


1  PBS.  lU.  2TS-a79;  v.  178;  Sltoug,  Seutplun.  106-132. 
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triumph  into  the  city ;  and  that  on  the  north  representing 
Titus  standing  in  a  quadriga,  the  horses  of  which  are  led  by 
Boma,  while  Victory  crowns  the  emperor  with  laurel  as  he 
passes  through  a  triumphal  arch. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  the  archway,  which  is  finished 
in  soffits  (Icicunaria),  is  a  relief  of  the  apotheosis  of  Titus,  rep- 
resenting him  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  by  an  eagle.  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  small  figures  representing  sacrificial 
scenes,  and  in  the  spandrels  are  the  usual  winged  Victories. 
On  the  keystones  are  figures  of  Roma  and  the  Genius  Populi 
Bomani  (or  Fortuna)  with  a  cornucopia.  Since  the  foundar 
tions  of  the  arch  rest  upon  the  pavement  of  the  clivus  Palatinus 
(cf.  p.  312),  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  arch  stood 
originally  farther  north  and  was  moved  when  tlie  temple  of 
Venus  and  Roma  was  built,  a  rather  doubtful  hypothesis.^ 

Southwest  of  the  Colosseum,  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Caelian,  near  the  point  where  the 
ancient  road  through  this  valley  joined  the  Sacra  via,  stands 
the  arch  of  Oonstantine,  which  was  built  by  Constantine  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Maxentius  at  the  pons  Mulvius  in 
312  A.D.*  This  arch,  the  largest  and  best  preserved  in  Rome, 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern  via  di  S.  Gregorio,  which 
coincides  with  the  line  of  the  ancient  street,  and  is  now  often 
called  the  via  Triumphalis.  The  arch  was  erected,  however,  at 
a  higher  level,*  for  the  marble  pavement  of  the  area  in  which 
it  stood,  is  just  below  the  present  level,  while  the  pavement 
of  the  street,  l^elongiug  apparently  to  the  later  empire  (p.  107), 
lies  more  than  2  metres  lower  still.  The  arch  is  built  of  white 
marble,  is  21  metres  high,  25.70  wide,  and  7.40  deep,  and  has 
three  archways.  That  in  the  centre  is  11.50  metres  high  and 
6.50  wide,  those  at  the  sides  7.40  metres  high  and  3.36  wide. 


^  Mitt.  1905,  118;   Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschri/t,  1908,   1034;   Melanges,  1908, 
247-248. 

a  CIL.  vi.  1139;  Jordan,  I.  3.  25-28.  «  Mitt.  1891,  92. 
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Between  the  aruliways  anil  at  the  coniera  are  eight  fiiiteil  Co- 
riiithiau  oolunmH,  7  metres  hi);h  and  0. To  in  diameter.  These 
coluiima  are  monoliths  of  giallo  antico,  exeejit  one,  which  is  of 
white  marble  and  replacBa  the  original,  which  has  been  removed 
to  the  Lateran.  Above  the  archea  is  an  entablature,  and  an  attic 
6.60  metres  high.  Above  tlie  columns  are  projecting  pedestals 
round  which  the  cornice  runs.  These  pedestals  support  sljttues 
of  barbarian  prisoners,  sculptured  in  the  round.  In  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  attic,  on  both  sides  of  the  arch,  is  the  dedica- 
tory inscription.  The  arch  is  richly  decorated  with  reliefs, 
some  of  which  are  of  the  period  of  Constantlne  and  exhibit  the 
characteristic  decadence  of  that  era,  while  the  others  are  of 
earlier  date  and  were  removed  from  their  original  position  by 
Constantine.     To  this  latter  class  belong:  — 

(1)  The  round  medallions '  over  the  side  arches,  representing 
the  emperor  in  alternate  sai-rificJal  and  hunting  scenes.  The 
four  on  the  south  facade  belong  to  the  Flavian  period  and  have 
not  been  altered;  those  on  the  north  are  Flavian  or  Iladrianic, 
and  in  two  of  them  the  head  of  Constantine  has  been  snbHtituted 
for  the  original.  In  the  other  two  the  original  heads  have 
been  worked  over  into  portraits  of  au  em|»ror  of  the  third 
century,  probably  Claudius  Gothicus.  The  Flavian  medallions 
may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  the  temple  uf  the  gens  Flavia 
(p.  504). 

(2)  The  two  reliefs  at  the  ends  of  the  arch  and  the  two  on 
the  jambs  of  the  central  archway,  representing  combats  between 
Romans  and  Dacians  and  scenes  of  victory,'  These  diite  from 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  appear  to  have  been  parts  of  a  long 
band  which  belonged  to  some  structure  quite  diifereut  from  an 
arch,  perhaps  the  inclosing  wall  of  his  Forum. 

(3)  The  eight  rectangular  reliefs'  in  the  attic  over  the  side 

1  Mitl.  1889,  3I4-33D:  181(1,  !«;  IIWT.  »»-»»;  PUS.  111.  SStt-SSl;  StnHig, 
Srulplun.  131-HlT  (,'rt.  li»6,  1S.T-IIM. 

•PSS.  111.225-338;  Btriing,  np.  ril.  I!»-HW. 

*BC:  1900,T0-1!«;  PflS.  Hi.  35l-»i»;  Strung,  up.  pi(,  Bld-aW,  31)3-^9*. 
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arch  way  Sy  which  represent  the  emperor  entering  Borne,  engag- 
ing in  sacrifice,  receiving  an  address  from  his  soldiers  and 
addressing  them,  receiving  Dacian  captives  and  kings  who  are 
paying  homage,  dispensing  charity,  dismissing  praetorians  who 
had  served  out  their  time,  and  taking  part  in  a  lustratio.  These 
reliefs  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  but  are  an  evident 
imitation  of  the  style  of  the  preceding  half-century.  Three 
other  reliefs  ^  of  the  same  series  are  now  in  the  palazzo  dei 
Conservatori,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  they 
belonged  to  an  arch  *  erected  in  176  a.d.  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Sarmatian  and  German 
wars  (p.  275). 

To  the  same  period  as  the  arch  itself  belong  the  remaining 
decorations,  —  the  sculptured  band  ^  above  the  side  arches  and 
on  the  ends  representing  a  battle  at  a  river,  the  siege  of  a  city, 
triumphal  processions,  a  largess  to  the  people,  and  the  Rostra; 
the  statues  on  the  columns;  the  two  round  medallions  at  the 
ends  representing  the  setting  of  the  moon  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun ;  *  the  barbarian  captives  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
columns;  and  the  Victories  and  river-gods  in  the  spandrels. 

Near  the  arch  of  Constantine,  on  the  Sacra  via,  was  a  statue 
of  Oloelia  (p.  138),  and  also  one  of  Bomulns,  while  the  corre- 
sponding statue  of  Titus  Tatius  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street  near  the  Rostra.* 

Amphitheatmm  Flavium.  — Gladiatorial  combats"  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome  in  264  b.c,  and  venationeSy^  or 
fights  with  wild  animals,  twelve  years  later.  During  the 
republican  period  these  performances  usually  took  place  in  the 
Forum,  where  temporary  platforms,  maeniana  (p.  169),  were 

1  Helbig,  F'uhrer  durch  dieMuseen  Roms,  2d  ed.  659-^561. 

2  CIL.  vi.  1014. 

»  Bull.  Crist.  1907,  55-61 ;  Atti  d.  Pont.  Accad.  di  Archeologia,  1901,  107- 
134;  1904,  3-2,3;  PBS.  iv.  270-276;  CR.  1906,235:  Strong,  op.  cit.  331-,'^. 

*  Strong,  op.  cit.  330-3.'Jl.  *  Serv.  in  Aen.  viii.  641 ;  Gilbert,  I.  24-25. 

•  Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  '  PI.  NU.  viii.  16-17. 
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erected  for  the  spectatora.  In  59  b.c.  Curio  is  said  to  have 
devised  the  strange  plan  of  building  two  theatres'  back  to 
back,  which  wei-e  supported  on  pivots,  and  could  therefore  be 
turned  round,  so  as  to  Form  together  a  circular  structure  in 
whichaahowof  this  sort  could  be  held.  This  new  kind  of  spec- 
tacular builditig  was  called  by  the  Greek  name,  am/ikitheatntm. 

The  fir.st  permanent  stoue  amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the 
campus  Martins  by  StatiHus  Taurus  in  30  b,c,  (p.  364);  but 
tlie  great  amphitheatre  of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
buihlings  in  the  world,  belongs  to  a  much  later  time.  It  was 
begun  by  Vespasian,  and  opened  and  dedicated  by  Titiis  in 
80  A.D.'  This  wonderful  structure  was  called  the  amphi- 
theatrum  Flavium,  but  since  the  middle  ages  it  has  been 
commonly  known  as  the  Colosseum.  The  low  ground  between 
the  Velia,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Caelian  had  been  included 
within  the  domus  Aiirea,  and  here  Nero  had  constructed  an 
artificial  pond,  or  stagnnm,  maru  inttar  cii-aimeaeptniii  aedijkiia 
ad  vrbium  sjieciem.^  When  Vespasian  destroyed  so  much  of 
the  domus  Aurea,  he  built  the  amphitheatre  on  the  site  of  the 
stagnum,  —  one  of  the  most  accessible  in  the  city. 

Although  the  amphitheatre  was  opened  by  Titus,  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  entirely  finished  during  his  reign  or  during 
that  of  Domitian,*  and  it  was  afterward  restored  by  Trajan 
and  Antoninus  Pius.'  In  217  a.d.  it  was  struck  by  lightning," 
and  so  seriously  damaged  that  no  more  gladiatorial  combats 
could  be  held  in  the  building  until  222-223,  when  the  repairs 
begun  by  Elagabalus'  were  completed  by  Alexander  Severus* 
(or  perhaps  by  Gordianus  III).  Again,  in  250,  the  building 
was  restored  by  Decius,*  after  a  fire  caused  by  another  stroke 


■  Saet.  Nero.  .11 ;  Mart,  dt  Speet.  3.  B. 

•Jol.Cap,  Vit.Pii.S.    •DioCMS.lni' 
•  Uunprid.  Vil.  Alfr.2i. 


.'hrniiOffr.  ii.JM.p.  146. 
'  Lamptld.  Vil.  Elagab.  IT, 
liecon,  CTinin.p,  181, 
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of  lightning.  It  was  injured  by  tlie  ^Arthquake  of  442,  anil 
probably  again  a  few  years  later,  for  restorationa  are  recorded 
which  were  carried  on  by  Themloaius  11  and  Yalentinian  III 
in  442,'  and  by  Autheniius  between  4y7  and  472.°    Still  later 


Co  LOSS  E  CM, 


,"  and  by  Eutbaricb  in 


repairs  vere  made  by  Sasiliui 
519. 

The  laat  gladiatorial  combats'  took  place  in  the  amphi- 
theatre in  404  A.D.,  and  the  last  recorded  venationea'  in  523. 
In  liie  sixth  century  began  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  great 
stnieture,  which  suffered  from  all  the  causes  which  combined 
to  wreck  the  impeiial  city.    The  greatest  destruction,  however, 


»C/i,.W.  p.  8B0,  11.100. 


•  viL.  vt.  aaoM, 
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was  wrought  by  those  who  regarded  the  building  as  a  traver- 
tine quarry.  Out  of  it  were  built  many  medieval  palaces, 
among  them  the  Cancelleria,  the  Farnese,  and  the  Veiiezia. 
No  other  Roman  building  has  had  so  interesting  and  varied  a 
history.'  During  the  last  century  various  attempts  were 
made  to  preserve  the  remaifling  portions  from  further  ruin, 


especially  by  the  popes  between  1805  and  1852,  when  great 

buttresses  were  built  to  support  the  ends  of  the  walls. 

Under  the  directioD  of  Canina  (1830-1852),  thirteeu  of  the 
arches  on  the  third  story  and  seven  of  those  on  the  fourth 
were  restored,  the  outer  wall  strengthened,  uew  stairways 
erected,  and  the  marble  <!oliimns  and  pediment  of  the  main 
entrance,    which    had    been   taken   away,    were   replaced    by 


■Cf.  Babucke,  Oesvhiehte  U< 


I,  KcinlgBberg,  1S99. 
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travertine.  These  restorations,  however,  were  carried  too  far, 
and  have  rendered  much  of  the  original  construction  aoine- 
what  obscure,  lu  spite  of  these  injuries,  enough  of  the  Colos- 
seum is  left  to  make  it  one  of  tlie  most  imposing  buildings  in 
the  world.  The  north  side  of  the  outer  wall  stiU  stands,  com- 
prising the  arches  numbered  XXIII  to  LIV,  with  that  part  of 
the  building  which  is  between  it  and  the  inner  wall  supporting 
the  colonnade  (p.  331).  Of  that  part  of  the  building  between 
this  inner  wall  and  the  arena,  practically  the  whole  skeleton 
remains,  —  that  is,  the  encircling  and  radiating  walls  on  which 
the  cavea  with  its  mai'bie  seats  rested.  These  marble  seats, 
and  everything  in  the  nature  of  decoration,  have  long  since 
disappeared. 

The  amphitheatre '  is  elliptical  in  form.  Its  main  axis,  run- 
ning northwest-southeast,  is  188  metres  in  length,  and  its 
minor  axis  156.  The  whole  exterior  is  constructed  of  lai'ge 
blocks  of  travertine;  the  inner  walls  are  of  concrete,  with  and 
without  brick  facing,  strengthened  by  piera  of  peperino  and 
travertine  at  the  points  of  greatest  pressui-e.  The  general 
plan  of  the  building  ]nay  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  cross-section 
(Fig.  71).  The  outer  wall,  or  facade,  is  48.50  metres  high,  and 
stands  H])on  a  stylubate,  which  is  raised  two  steps  above  a 
pavement  of  travertine.  This  is  17.50  metres  wide,  and 
extended  round  the  whole  building.  Its  outer  edge  is  marked 
by  a  row  of  stone  eippi  — some  of  which  are  I'lt  situ  —  pro- 
vided with  bronze  rings  thronj;h  which  woodpn  bars  were  run, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  fence.  The  outer  wall  itself  is 
divided  into  four  stories,  of  which  the  lower  three  consist  of 
rows  of  open  arcades.     The  arches  of  the  lower  arcade  are  7.0a 

IFnr  piBteB  and  ilcscrlpKoD.  i;vu  BfKhrflbaiif/ dtr  SladI  Rom,  III.  1.  31j»- 
33B;  Caniiia,  E'HUii  iti  Roma  aiKini,  ir.  1«-17T;  Relier,  I>it  Rui'un  Romi. 
40T-131;  Ctf,ss-Tns\ot.  Architectural  AnttquUiet  of  Somt.lMiAon,  18T1,  lli- 
1-3;  Dreger,  Dan  fiaeitehe  Amphithtater  in  ttiaerenten  Oeilatt,  AUgtmeiiit 
Bauieilimy,  ISin,  40-fiO.  For  restorations.  B«e  Knapp  ill  BttchreSbwaa  dtr 
Slngl  Rom.  BiMcrh'ft,  2  {llie  b*tt«r),  ond  (Jggletl,  Oiornalt  pitlorlche  degli 
l!di/UidiBom<t.xxi\\.(.iAK)i  Jfif (.  UWT.  331. 
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metres  high  and  4.20  wide ;  the  pillars  between  them  are  2.40 
meties  wide  and  2.70  deep.  In  froDt  of  these  pillars  are 
engaged  uolumua  of  the  Doric  order,  which  support  an  entabla- 
ture 2.35  metres  high,  but  without  the  distiuguishingchai'acteris- 
tics  of  this  order.  There  were  eighty  arches  in  the  lower  ai'cade, 
of  which  the  four  at  the  ends  of  the  two  ases  formed  the  mai» 
entrances  to  the  aiu  phi  theatre,  and  were  unuutiibered.  The 
remaining  aeventy-six  were  numbered,  the  uumlwrs  being  cut 


on  the  faqaile  just  beneath  the  architrave.  Above  the  entabla- 
ture is  an  attic  of  the  same  height,  with  projectiouB  above  the 
columns,  wliich  serve  as  pedestals  for  the  engaged  columns  of 
the  second  arcade.  This  arcade  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
lowest,  except  that  the  arches  are  only  6.4.5  metres  high.  The 
half-coluuins  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  in  turn  support  ao 
entablature  2.10  metres  in  height,  but  not  iu  perfect  Iodic 
style.  Above  this  is  a  second  attic,  1.95  metres  high,  on  which 
the  columns  of  the  third  arcade  rest.    This  last  is  of  the 
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Corinthian  order,  and  its  arches  are  6.40  nieti-es  high.  Above 
this  is  a  third  entablature  and  attiu.  lu  each  of  the  arches  of 
the  first  and  second  arcades  was  a  statue. 

The  three  lower  arcades  of  the  outer  wall  belong  to  the  orig- 
inal work  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Coins  of  the  latter  emperor, 
however,  show  a  fourth  story  as  already  existing  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  the  current  view  that  this  was  at  first  constructed  of 
wood,  and  not  replaced  by  etone  until  the  third  century.  The 
existing  upper  division  of  the  facade  dates  from  this  later 
period. 

The  attic  above  the  third  arcade  ia  2.10  metres  high,  and  is 
pierced  by  small  rectangular  windows  over  every  second  arch. 
On  it  rests  the  upper  division  of  the  wall.  This  is  solid,  and 
is  adorned  with  flat  Corinthian  pilasturs  in  place  of  the  half- 
columns  of  the  lower  arcades.  Above  these  pilasters  is  an 
entablature,  and  between  every  second  pair  of  pilasters  is  a 
window  cut  through  the  wall.  Above  these  openings  is  a  row 
of  consoles, —  thre«  between  each  pair  of  pilasters.  In  these 
consoles  are  sockets  for  the  tnasts  which  projected  upward 
through  corresponding  holes  in  the  cornice  and  perhaps  sup- 
ported the  awnings  (velana)  that  protected  the  cavea. 

Within  this  outer  wall,  at  a  distancu  of  5.80  metres,  is  a 
second  wall  with  corresponding  arches ;  and  4.50  metres  inside 
of  this  a  third,  which  divides  the  building  into  two  main  sec- 
tions. On  the  lower  Boor,  l)etween  these  three  walls,  are  two 
lofty  arched  corridors  or  ambulatories,  encircling  the  entire 
building;  on  the  second  floor,  two  corridors  like  those  below, 
except  that  the  inner  one  is  itself  divided  into  two,  an  upper 
and  a  lower;  and  on  the  third  floor  two  more.  In  the  inner 
corridor  on  the  second  floor,  and  in  both  on  the  third,  are 
flights  of  steps  very  ingeniously  arranged,  which  lead  to  the 
topmost  story,  and  afford  access  to  the  up|)er  ]iart  of  the  second 
tier  of  seats. 

Within  tlie  innermost  of  the  three  walls  just  mentioned  are 
other  walls  parallel  to  it,  and  radiating  walls,  struck  from  cer- 
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tain  points  within  the  oval  and  perpendicular  to  its  circum- 
ference. These  radiating  walls  correspond  in  number  to  the 
piers  of  the  lower  arcade,  and  are  divided  into  three  parts,  so 
as  to  leave  room  for  two  more  corridors  round  the  building. 
This  system  of  radiating  walls  supported  the  sloping  floor 
(caved)  on  which  the  rows  of  marble  seats  (gradiis)  were 
placed.  Underneath,  in  corridors  and  arches,  are  other  flights 
of  steps  which  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  cavea,  through  openings 
called  vomUoria. 

The  arena  is  itself  elliptical,  the  major  axis  being  86  metres 
long  and  the  minor  54.  All  round  the  arena  was  a  wall, 
built  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  attacks  of  the  wild 
beasts,  and  behind  it  a  narrow  passage  paved  with  marble. 
Behind  this  passage  \Cas  Jbhe  podium,  a  platform  raised  about 
4  metres  above  the  arena,  on  which  were  three  rows  of  marble 
seats  for  the  ernperor  and  his  family,  ambassadors,  and  high 
officials  of  state.  The  names  of  the  corporations  or  officials  to 
whom  these  chairs  belonged  were  inscribed  on  the  steps  or 
pavement  of  the  podium.  When  a  seat  passed  from  one  owner 
to  another,  the  old  name  was  erased  and  a  new  one  substitut-ed. 
More  than  two  hundred  such  inscriptions  have  been  found.^ 
In  the  fourth  century  these  seats  began  to  be  assigned  to 
families  and  individuals.  Some  of  these  marble  seats  have' 
been  preserved,  having  been  converted  into  bishops'  thrones  in 
the  Roman  churches,  as  in  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  S.  Gregorio. 
The  front  of  the  podium  was  protected  by  a  brass  balustrade. 

From  the  podium,  the  cavea  sloped  upward  as  far  as  the 
innermost;  of  the  three  walls  described  above.  It  was  divided 
into  sections  (maeniana)  by  aisles  and  low  walls  (praecinctiones)  ; 
the  lower  section  {maeniannm  primum)  contained  about  twenty 
rows  of  seats  {gixidus)  and  the  upper  section  (maenianum 
secundum,  further  subdivided  into  maenianum  superiv^  and 
inferius)  about  sixteen.     These  maeniana  were  also  divided 

1  BC.  1880,  211-282. 
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into  cunei,  or  wedged-sliaped  sectiotia,  by  tlie  steps  and  aisles 
from  the  vovtitoria.  Eaiih  individual  seat  was  exactly  desig- 
nated by  its  gradiis,  cuneus,  and  number.  These  seats  were 
assigned  according  to  wealtJi  and  rank,  and  by  the  famous 
lex  Roacia  of  67  b.c,  which  was  revived  by  Doinitian,  the 
first  fourteen  rows  were  reserved  for  the  equites.  Behind  the 
maenianum  aecnndma  the  wall  rose  to  a  height  of  5  metres 
atx>ve  the  cavea,  and  was  pierced  with  doors  aud  windows 
which  afforded  com inuni cation  with  the  corridor  behind.  On 
this  wall  was  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  which,  together  with  the 
outer  wall,  supported  a  flat  roof.  The  columns  were  of  cipol- 
lino  and  granite,  and  dated  from  the  Flavian  period.  Behind 
them,  protected  by  the  roof,  was  the  aummiim.  maenianum  in 
ligneU,  which  contained  wooden  seats  for  women.  On  the  roof 
was  standing  room  for  the  pnUati,  or  poorest  classes  of  the 
population.  It  is  probable  that  this  upper  part  was  built 
entirely  of  wood  until  the  third  century. 

Of  the  four  principal  entrances,  those  at  the  north  and  south 
ends  of  the  minor  axis  were  for  the  imperial  family,  and  the 
arches  here  were  wider  and  more  highly  ornamented  than  the 
rest.  The  entrance '  on  the  north  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  theKsquiliue  by  a  porticus.  A  wide  passage  led  directly 
from  this  entrance  to  the  imperial  box  (paJvinar)  on  the  po- 
dium. A  corresponding  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  podium 
was  probably  i-eserved  for  the  praefectus  urbi.  The  entrances 
at  the  ends  of  the  major  axis  led  directly  into  the  arena. 

The  floor  of  the  arena  rested  on  lofty  substructures,  consist- 
ing of  walls,  some  of  which  follow  the  elliptical  curve  of  the 
building,  while  others  are  parallel  to  the  major  axis.  The  east 
half  of  the  arena  has  been  excavated  so  that  these  substruo- 
tures  are  visible.  They  are  entered  by  four  subterranean  pas- 
sages, on  the  lines  of  the  major  and  minor  axes.    Oommodus 
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constructed  another  subterranean  passage,  a  sort  of  crypto- 
porticus,  which  starts  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  state  entrance 
on  the  south  side,  and  leads  to  the  buildings  of  Claudius  on 
the  Caelian.  This  was  for  his  own  use,  when  he  visited  the 
amphitheatre.  In  the  substructures  are  traces  of  dens  for 
wild  beasts,  elevators,  and  mechanical  appliances  of  various 
sorts,  but  their  principal  object  must  have  been  to  provide 
for  the  drainage  of  the  water,  which  flows  so  abundantly  into 
this  hollow,  and  which  was  carried  off  in  a  sewer  *  connecting 
with  that  beneath  the  modern  via  di  S.  Gregorio  (p.  322). 
The  masonry  of  these  substructures  dates  all  the  way  from  the 
first  century  to  the  end  of  the  fifth. 

The  total  seating  capacity  of  the  Colosseum  was  probably 
from  forty  to  forty-five  thousand,  and  there  was  standing  room 
on  the  roof  for  some  five  thousand  more.' 

Near  the  amphitheatre  were  several  other  buildings,  used  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  sports  iu  the  arena.  Among  them 
were  four  training  schools  for  gladiators,  the  Indus  Magnus, 
Indus  Dadcus,  Indus  GallicuB,  and  Indus  Matutinus.  The  first  two, 
in  region  III,  are  spoken  of  on  pp.  450  f.  The  Indus  Gallicus ' 
was  a  training  school  for  Gallic  gladiators ;  but  the  name 
Indus  Matutinus  *  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Both 
of  these  schools  were  in  region  II,  as  well  as  the  Arma- 
mentarium or  armory,  and  the  Samiarium,^  apparently  a  place 
for  the  repairing  and  sharpening  of  weapons.  The  Summum 
Ohoragium,^  or  storehouse  for  stage  settings  and  scenery,  was  in 
region  III,  and  in  II  the  Spoliarium  ^  where  the  bodies  of  dead 
gladiators  were  exposed  to  view.  All  these  annexes  were 
probably  built  by  Domitian,  when  he  completed  the  amphi- 
theatre itself. 


1  For  the  sewerajje  system  of  the  Colosseum,  see  Narducci,  Sulla  Fogna- 
tura  delta  CUfh  di  lioma,  65-72. 

a  BC.  181M,  312-324.  «  OIL.  vi.  9470. 

♦  OIL.  vi.  a52.  10172;  Jordan,  I.  3.  299.       b  cIL.  vi.  10164;  Jordan,  II.  18. 

«  Jordan,  FUR.  7 ;  CIL.  vi.  776,  10083-10087.     7  Lamprid.  Vit.  Com.  18, 19 
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Kero  erected  a.  colossal  bronze  statue  of  himself  (Oolossiis 
BeroniB),  31.5  metres  high,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domua  Aurea 
on  the  summit  of  tlie  Velia.'  This  statue  was  the  work  of 
a  Greek,  Zenodorus.  It  was  changed  by  Vespasian*  iiit«  a 
statue  of  the  sun.  Hadrian "  moved  it  nearer  to  the  Colossetiui, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Ronia. 
This  removal  was  effented  without  takintj  the  statue  down. 
Coraraodiis  *  converted  it  into  a  statue  of  Hercules  ;  but  at  his 
death  it  was  restored  as  the  sun,  and  ao  remained.  The  last 
mention  of  this  statue  in  antiquity  is  in  the  fourth  oeutury,' 
Part  of  the  pedestal  which  was  built  by  Hadrian  still  exists, 
between  the  Colosseum  and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Roma. 
This  pedestal  is  7  metres  square,  and  is  constructed  of  brick- 
faced  concrete,  originally  oovered  with  marble. 

Just  south  of  the  Colossus  was  the  Metk  Sndans,'  a  great 
fountain  said  to  have  been  huitt  by  Domitian  in  97  a.d.  In 
shape  it  resembled  a  goal  {meta),  and  sutluns  described  the 
appearance  of  the  jets  and  streams  of  water.  It  stood  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  five  regions,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  X.  The 
core  still  stands,  conical  in  shape,  9  metres  high  and  5  metres 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom.  Around  its  base  is  a  great  basin, 
which  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  Coustantine.  The 
whole  fountain  was  originally  covered  with  marble, 

Baiilica  Constantioi.  —  This  great  building,  also  called  the 
basilica  Nova,  was  begun  by  Masentius,  but  completed  by 
Constantine,'  It  was  erectwi  on  the  north  side  of  the  Sacra 
via,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  horrea  Piperataria,  on  an  enor- 


ISnet.  Nero.  31-.  PI.  XH.  xxxlv.  45;  Man.  de  Sfft.  2.  1;  1.  70.  T;  I»o 
Ctu-  Izvl.  13;  Jordan.  1.  ».  aX;  U.  SIO;  Gilbert,  lU.  199. 

•  SuBt.  I'Mp.  18.  "  Spart.  Fit.  Hadr.  19. 

•  Lamprtd.  Tit.  Com.  IT :  Ko  Cam.  lull.  33.        *  Xot.  Keg.  Iv. 

»  Chronogr.  a.  354,  p.  H6:  Cobon.  Aloi.  Scr.  468;  Jordan,  I.  3.  3t-2S. 
'  Chroaogr.a.aiH.p.iK:  Vict.  Ca<j.  40.  21)  i  JfWun^cji,  1893,  lei-IHT  ;  Mill. 
1893.389;  Jordan.  I.  3,  11-14.    See  Porum  Plan. 
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mous  rectangular  platform  of  concrete,  100  metres  long  and  65 
wide.  The  basilica  itself  was  of  peculiar  form,  consisting  of  a 
central  nave,  80  metres  long,  25  wide,  and  35  high,  and  two 
side  aisles,  each  16  metres  wide.  These  aisles  were  divided 
into  three  sections  by  walls,  pierced  by  wide  arches  and  end- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  nave  in  massive  piers.  In  front  of 
these  piers  and  at  the  corners  of  the  nave  were  eight  mono- 
lithic columns  of  marble.  On  these  piers  rested  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  divided  into  three  bays  with  quadripartite  groining. 

The  faqade  of  the  basilica  as  built  by  Maxentius  was  toward 
the  east,  and  at  this  end  was  a  corridor  or  vestibule,  8  metres 
deep,  which  extended  across  the  whole  width  of  the  building. 
From  this  vestibule  there  were  five  entrances  into  the  basilica, 
three  into  the  nave,  and  one  into  each  of  the  aisles.  A  flight 
of  steps  led  up  from  the  street  in  front  to  the  vestibule,  which 
was  adorned  with  columns.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was 
a  semicircular  apse,  20  metres  in  diameter. 

Constantine  constructed  a  second  entrance  from  the  Sacra 
via  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  where  he  built  a  porch 
with  porphyry  columns  and  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Opposite 
this  new  entrance  he  constructed  a  second  semicircular  apse 
in  the  north  wall,  as  large  as  that  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 
Thenceforth  the  basilica  produced  the  same  impression  —  of 
three  parallel  halls  —  whether  one  entered  it  from  the  south 
or  from  the  east. 

The  material  employed  in  the  whole  structure  was  brick  and 
concrete,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  —  6  metres  at 
one  point  at  the  west  end  —  and  the  enormous  height  and  span 
of  the  vaulted  roof,  made  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  build- 
ings in  Rome. 

Besides  the  foundation,  which  has  been  almost  wholly  un- 
covered, the  north  wall  and  the  north  aisle  —  or,  as  it  rather 
appears,  the  north  sections  of  the  three  halls  regarded  as  run- 
ning north  and  south  —  are  still  standing.  The  semicircular 
apse  in  the  central  hall  contains  sixteen  rectangular  niches  Iq 
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two  rows,  with  a  pedestal  or  sugijestus  in  tlie  centre.  A  m&rble 
seat  with  steps  nins  round  the  apse,  which  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  liiill  liy  two  culumiis  and  marble  screens,  thus 
forming  a.  sort  of  tribunal  for  the  emperor  when  holding  court. 

All  of  the  monolithic  marble  coluuiu»  of  the  nave  have  been 
destroyed  except  one,  whii'h  was  removed  by  Paul  V  In  1613 
to  the  piazza  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  wliei-e  it  now  stands.  This 
oolumn,  with  base  and  capital,  measures  19,25  metres  in  height. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  basilica  is  coustructed  with  deep  hex- 
agonal aud  octagonal  coffers.  Some  very  large  fragments  of 
the  roof,  which  have  fallen  down  within  comparatively  recent 
years,  lie  on  the  floor.  Nothing  of  the  nave  remains  except  the 
bases  of  the  great  piers.  The  core  of  the  porch  and  of  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  Sacra  via  is  still  visible,  and 
several  fragments  of  the  porphyry  columns  have  been  set  up, 
but  not  Ml  xilii.  Of  the  pavfment  of  slabs  of  marble  consider- 
able fragments '  have  been  found.  The  building,  resembling  a 
loggia,  which  projects  over  the  line  of  the  Sacra  viaat  the  west 
end  of  the  basilica,  is  medieval. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  basilica  joined  the  wall  of  the 
forum  of  Vespasian,  thereby  cutting  off  the  previously  exist- 
ing thoroughfare  between  the  forum  Rouianum  and  the  district 
of  the  Oarinae.  Maxentius  therefore  constructed  a  passage- 
way under  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building,  about  4  metres 
wide  and  15  long,  In  the  sixth  century  one  end  of  this  pas- 
sage was  walled  up,  but  the  iuturrnpted  communication  was 
afterward  restored.  In  the  middle  ages  this  passage  was 
known  as  the  arcu  di  Latrone,  from  its  dangerous  associations. 

Just  west  of  the  basilica  of  Constantine,  on  the  Sacra  via,  is 
the  Eeroon  Bomnli,  or  temple  of  Romulus,  which  was  begun  by 
Maxentius  in  honor  of  his  son  Romulus,  who,  having  died  at 
an  early  a^e,  had  been  deified.'    The  temple  was  finished  by 

1  Uilt.  IDOi,  117. 

1C/L.  V1.114T;  BuU.  CrUt.  aSl,  B6-t3»;  £C'.  18S^  aO-H;  Jonlmn,  L  a 
10-11. 
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Constantine.  It  adjoined  the  templum  Sacrae  Urbis  in  the 
rear,  and  with  this  latter  edifice  was  converted  into  the  church 
of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano  in  the  sixth  century.  The  original 
structure,  which  has  been  almost  completely  preserved,  con- 
sists of  a  central  circular  hall  17  metres  in  diameter,  and  on 
each  side  a  narrow  rectangular  hall,  terminating  in  an  apse  at 
the  rear.  These  halls  open  toward  the  Sacra  via,  and  the 
doorways  of  the  smaller  rooms  are  flanked  with  cipoUino 
columns,  two  of  which  are  still  standing.  In  front  of  the  cir- 
cular hall  is  a  sort  of  curved  porch,  and  the  main  entrance  is 
flanked  by  columns  of  red  porphyry.  The  original  bronze  doors 
are  still  in  place,  and  above  them  is  a  richly  decorated  archi- 
trave of  white  marble,  which  belonged  to  another  building.  The 
temple  is  built  of  concrete  with  brick  and  tufa  facing,  but 
nothing  remains  of  the  marble  and  stucco  lining. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   CAMPUS   MARTIUS. 

The  term  campus  Martins  was  used  at  different  times  with  some- 
what varying  signification.  In  its  widest  sense  it  embraced  the 
district  outside  the  Servian  wall  between  the  Capitoline,  the 
Quirinal,  and  the  Pincian  hills,  and  the  Tiber.  This  is  a  level 
plain,  extending  a  little  more  than  2  kilometres  from  the  Capi- 
toline  to  the  porta  Flaminia,  and  being  nearly  2  kilometres  wide 
in  its  widest  part  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  river.  As  early 
as  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  south  portion  of  this  district  was 
probably  known  as  the  prata  Flaminia,^  and  campus  Martins  was 
the  ordinary  designation  for  what  lay  l)eyond.  After  Augustus 
had  divided  the  city  into  fourteen  regions,  the  name  campus 
Martins  was  restricted  to  that  portion  of  region  IX  (circus 
Flaminius)  which  was  west  of  the  via  Lata,  the  modem  Corso, 
and  here  again  there  seems  to  have  been  a  further  distinction. 
A  cippus*  found  in  the  via  del  Seminario,  near  the  Pantheon, 
proves  that  this  campus  Martins  of  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  —  the  open  meadow  to  the  north,  and 
the  district  between  the  cippus  and  the  circus  Flaminius,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  built  over.  A  little  later  this  line  of 
separation  was  marked  by  a  street^  running  west  from  the 
modern  piazza  Colonna  to  the  Tiber.  The  original  pavement 
of  this  street  has  been  uncovered  for  most  of  this  distance,  and 
its  line  corresponds  in  general  with  the  modern  via  di  S.  Agos- 
tino  and  via  dei  Coronari. 


1  Liv.  iii.  M,  (VJ:  (Jilbert.  III.  CA\-G9;  Jordan,  I.  3.  484.  «  OIL.  vi.  874. 

3  Tliis  street  is  called  by  Lanriani,  foUowiiig  the  earlier  topographers,  the 
via  R(>rta,  hut  this  Ih  baHiHl  on  a  probable  misreading  for  via  tecta  in  Sen. 
Apoc.  13.    Of.  p.  377,  and  Jordan,  I.  3.  S03. 
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There  were  several  swamps  or  ponds  in  this  low-lying  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  streams,  the  largest  of  which,  the  Fetronia 
amnis,  came  from  a  spring  on  the  Quirinal,  called  the  Oati  fons 
(p.  19),  and  flowed  into  the  largest  swamp,  the  paliis  Oaprae, 
or  Oapreae,^  where  were  afterward  the  pool  and  baths  of 
Agrippa.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  campus  Martins,  near 
the  great  bend  in  the  river,  there  were  hot  springs,  probably 
sulphurous,  and  other  traces  of  volcanic  action.  This  part 
was  called  the  Tarentnm  ^  and  perhaps  campius  Ignifer.' 

The  name  campus  Martins  was  derived  from  an  ancient 
altar  of  Mara,*  ascribed  to  the  earliest  period,  which  probably 
stood  east  of  the  Pantheon  near  the  via  del  Seminario.  The 
whole  district  belonged  to  the  community,*  part  of  it  being  cul- 
tivated as  domain  land.  We  are  told  that  Sulla,'  under  the 
financial  pressure  of  the  impending  war  with  Mithridates,  was 
the  first  to  sell  to  private  owners  any  part  of  this  public  do- 
main; but  the  very  name,  prata  Flaminia,  which  is  quoted  as 
early  as  449  b.c,  seems  to  indicate  some  private  ownership  at  a 
very  early  date.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  prata  had 
become  public  property  but  retained  their  original  name.  The 
campus  Martins  was  entirely  outside  of  the  pomerium  during 
the  republic  and  probably  down  to  the  reign  of  Claudius  (p.  69). 
By  the  time  of  Hadrian  the  pomerium  had  been  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  prata  Flaminia ;  but  the  campus  Martius  in  its 
narrower  sense  was  not  included  until  the  wall  of  Aurelian 
was  built.  Because  it  was  public  domain  and  outside  the 
pomerium,  the  campus  was  used  as  the  place  of  assembly  ^  for 
the  citizens,  in  their  military  capacity  as  an  army  and  in  their 


1  Liv.  i.  IG;  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  491 ;  Gilbert,  I.  290-291 ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  473-474. 

2  Fest.  329,  350.  «  Zos.  ii.  3 :  nvpoft>6poy  ntbiov, 

*  I.iv.  ii.  5;  Dioiiys.  v.  13;  Plut.  Popl.  8;  Schol.  Juv.  ii.  132;  Liv.  xxxv.  10; 
xl.  45;  Ov.  Fast,  ii.  860;  Fest.  189;  Gilbert,  I.  289;  Jonian,  I.  3.  475-477;  CP, 
1908.  G5-73. 

6  Gilbert,  III.  (Wl,  67-68. 

«  Oros.  V.  18.  7  Liv.  i.  44 ;  Dionys.  Iv.  22;  Gell.  xv.  27. 
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civil  capacity  as  the  comitia  centuriata.  Audience  was  given 
here  by  tlie  senate  to  foreign  ambassadors  wlio  could  not  enter 
the  city,  and  foreign  cults  were  allowed  to  be  domiciled  in 
temples  erected  here.  Finally  public  buildings  of  all  sorts 
were  built  in  the  south  half  of  the  campus,  while  private 
houses  did  not  begin  to  multiply  to  any  extent  before  the  time 
of  the  empire.' 

Besides  those  already  uientioned,  other  parts  of  this  exten- 
sive district  bore  distinctive  names.  The  foniin  Holitorium,  or 
vegetable  market,  was  just  outside  the  Servian  wall,  close  to 
the  Tiber.  Between  the  modern  ponte  Garibaldi  and  the 
theatre  of  Pompeius  was  a  grove  called  the  AsBCuletmn,'  where 
the  comitia  met  in  287  B.c.  to  pass  the  famous  Hortensian  laws. 
Fragments  of  the  pavement  of  the  vicus  Aescleti  have  been 
found  in  the  modern  via  della  Regola  di  S.  Bartolommeo. 
The  suburb  that  in  process  of  time  extended  from  the  porta 
Flumeutana  along  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Navalia,  was 
known  as  extra  portun  FlameDtanam  ;'  and  within  tlie  limits  of 
this  precinct  there  bad  been,  as  late  as  342  u.c.,  a  grove  called 
the  iuona  PetdinoB.*  Another  suburb,  the  Aemihana,'  is  more 
difficult  to  locate  with  certainty,  but  it  was  perhaps  the  district 
between  the  porta  Fontinalis  and  the  Saepta  lulia.  The 
Trigariam,*  where  horses  were  exercised,  was  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  campus,  between  the  modem  piazza  Navona  and 
the  Tiber.  Just  east  of  this  Trigarium  was  probably  the  place 
where  chariot  races,  Cf/uinVt,'  were  held  in  honor  of  Mars.     On 

>  Cic,  ad  Atr.  xUi.  Xi.  Fur  Ibe  lil^lmy  i>[  the  cjimpiis  U&rilua  see  Jor<lan, 
I.  :i.  4nt~sm. 

'Varro.LL.  v.  1S2;  PI.  XII.  ivi.  ST;  Still.  1880,  Sl-s-aiT ;  Jordan,  I.  3.47y, 
lUl. 

"  Varro,  RR.  ill.  2.  fl;  IJv.  vl.  20. 

*piut.  CiimK.ae;  LiT.vii.4i:  817.1905,323-223. 

>Viirro,  loc.  dt.;  Tnc.  Ann.  xv.  *0;  Suei,  Claud.  18;  Gillwn,  III.  378; 
JonJHD,  1.  3.  4n). 

•  Pt.  Nil.  Xivlii.  aiS;  iiii.  0;  CrL.  vl.  3IM3, 

'Frat.  gpll.n:  Varro,  /,£.vl.  l/i;  Ov.  ?'(ut.li.  HUD;  iH.B19;  RlclitBt,  Tap." 
ZIS;  Gilbert,  U.  OT;  CP.  1!«m,  Tu-Tl. 
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the  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  south  of  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus,  were  storehouses  for  wine ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
somewhat  uncertain  evidence,  this  part  seems  to  have  been 
called  Oicomae  nizae  or  Hixae,^  apparently  from  some  statue  or 
relief  representing  storks  with  crossed  bills. 

Besides  the  three  principal  streets  in  the  campus  Martins, 
—  the  via  Lata,  the  via  Tecta  (p.  377),  and  the  so-called  via 
Recta,  —  fragments  of  the  pavement  of  some  others  have  been 
found.*  One  of  them  ran  southwest  from  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius  to  the  river,  along  the  line  of  the  modern  via  dei 
Pettinari ;  another  ran  north  from  this  theatre  along  the  via 
dei  Sediari ;  a  third  extended  from  the  theatre  of  Balbus  to  a 
point  near  the  Tarentum,  where  it  joined  the  via  Tecta,  its 
course  being  nearly  that  of  the  via  S.  Paolina,  vicolo  dei  Venti, 
and  via  del  Montserrato.  The  pavement  of  a  fourth  lies  in  a 
line  between  the  via  degli  Astalli  and  the  Corso,  and  may  be 
that  of  the  vicns  Fallacinae,'  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
balineae  Pallacinae  near  the  circus  Flaminius.  Another  stretch 
of  pavement  has  been  discovered  just  north  of  the  thermae 
Alexandrinae,  in  the  via  di  Ripetta ;  and  there  are  also  traces 
of  two  cross-streets  between  the  via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber, 
one  north  (via  dei  Pontelici),  and  the  other  south  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus.  In  216  b.c.  there  was  a  via  Fomicata, 
qtuie  ad  campum  erat,  but  this  street  is  mentioned  only  once.* 

The  Earliest  Structures.  —  If  the  ara  Martis  was  the  first  altar 
in  the  campus  Martins,  the  ara  Ditiset  Proserpinae  in  Tarento  ^  was 
undoubtedly  the  second.     The  springs  and  pool  of  the  Tarentum 

1  Not,  Reg.  ix;  CIL.  i^.  p.  332;  vi.  1785;  Gilbert,  I.  290;  Jordan,  I.  3.  601; 
CP.  IIJOS,  70-71. 

2  Cf.  Gilbert,  III.  378-379. 

*  Cic.  pro  Rose.  ^wer.  18,  132,  and  Schol.;  Jordan,  II.  592-693;  HermeSf 
1867,  76;  PBS.  iii.  261 ;  BC.  1908,  280-282. 

*  Liv.  xxii.  36. 

»  Fest.  32<>.  Cf.  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  5;  Serv.  in  Aen.  viii.  63;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  501  ; 
Mart.  X.  63.  3. 
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naturally  suggested  an  entrance  to  Hades,  anil  hence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  was  established  at  this 
spot.  This  ara  DJtis  is  said  to  have  been  (i  metres  beneath 
the  surface  of  tlie  ground.  Upon  it  were  offered  the  sacrifices 
at  the  ludl  Tar^ullni,  ganifs  which  were  afterward  merged 
with  the  hidi  saeculitreg,  'J'he  altar '  of  the  time  of  the  empire 
was  discovered  in  1886-18ST,  behind  the  palazzo  Cesarini,  fl 
metres  below  the  level  of  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanucle.  Two 
blocks  of  the  altar  itself  were  found,  resting  upon  a  pedestal 
which  was  approached  by  three  steps.  The  altar  was  3.40 
metres  square.  Ifehiud  it  was  a  massive  wall  of  tufa,  and 
round  it  a  triple  wall  of  peperino.  Not  far  away,  in  a  medi- 
eval wall,  were  found  large  portions  of  the  marble  slabs  con- 
tainiug  the  inscriptions  which  record  the  celebration  of  the 
Iwdi  aaecularts  by  Augustus  in  17  b.c.  and  by  Severus  in  201 
A.D.*  The  altar  is  not  visible,  but  the  inscription  is  in  the 
Museo  dell  6  Terme. 

The  oldest  temples  in  this  district  were  those  dedicated  to 
Belloua  and  Apollo.  The  temple  of  Bellona'  was  vowed  by 
Appiiis  Claudius  Caecus  in  '290  b.c,  and  dedicated  somewhat 
later.  This  temple  is  mentioned  as  existing*  in  the  second 
century,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found.  Its  location'  is 
uncertain,  but  from  it  >Siilla*  heard  the  cries  of  the  prison- 
era  who  were  massacred  in  the  Villa  Publica  (p.  345),  It  is 
also  said  to  have  been  at  the  opposite  end '  of  the  circus  Fla- 
minius  from  tlie  temple  of  Hercules  Custos  (p.  347).  On  the 
whole  it  is  probable  that  it  was  north  of  the  east  end  of 
the  circus  Flaminius.     Considerable  importance  attached  to 

1  Mitl.  1891. 137-ia»;  BC.  1887.  278-277;  Jtfun.  d.  /.tncei.  I.  5«MS48. 

»  KS.  laaa,  aSS;  BC.  ISSfl.  li»l-2.10:  KK.  vlii.  Sas-SOD;  CIL.  vl.  32323-3;a37, 

•  PI.  NH.  xixy.  Vi  (where  tlie  reference  to  the  Applug  ClBndliia  nr  49S  b.c. 
ll  now  regarded  m  an  Interpolation.  WIssuwa,  Religion  tier  BBnier,  137) ; 
Uv.  I.  IH;  Ov.  fo«(.  Vl.203. 

•  Dlo  Caes.  Ijtii.  33. 

■  Jrirdan,  i. :(.  Ki2-551 ;  Rlchler,  Top.*  2\5 ;  Gilbert.  III.  75. 

•  Vial.  Sulla.  30.  '  Ov.  Fail.  vl.  SOU. 
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this  temple  during  the  republic,  as  it  was  used  for  sessions 
of  the  senate  at  which  victorious  generals  presented  their 
claims  for  a  triumph.^  This  could  not  be  done  within  the 
poraerium.  Near  the  temple  was  a  senaculum,  or  place 
of  assembly  for  the  senatoi*s,  and  a  small  area  which  a 
soldier  of  Pyrrhus  had  been  forced  to  buy  in  order  that  it 
might  represent  foreign  soil.  In  this  area  was  the  so-called 
oolmnna  beUica,'  representing  a  boundary  stone,  over  which 
the  fet talis  cast  his  spear  when  declaring  war  in  due  form 
against  a  foreign  foe.  The  aedes  Bellonae  FnlvinensiB  mentioned 
in  inscriptions,'  was  a  temple  of  the  Cappadocian  goddess, 
MSrBellona,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  displaced  that  of  the 
Latin  Bellona  during  the  empire.  This  temple  was  probably 
not  built  before  the  third  century,  and  its  location  is  unknown. 
Any  connection  with  a  supposed  pnlvinar  of  the  circus  Flaminius 
is  unfounded. 

The  earliest  worship  of  Apollo  in  Rome  was  connected 
with  the  Apollinare,^  an  altar  or  grove  that  was  situated  just 
west  of  the  Capitol ium,  between  it  and  the  porticus  Octaviae. 
On  this  spot  a  temple  was  built  in  431  b.c.,*  which  had  been 
vowed  two  years  before  in  consequence  of  a  plague.  This 
was  the  only  temple  of  Apollo  in  Rome  until  Augustus 
erected  that  on  the  Palatine.*  It  was  restored  in  32  b.c.,' 
and  possibly  *  much  earlier,  in  353  b.c.  Portions  of  the  founda- 
tion wall  of  oi)us  quadratum  have  been  found  beneath  the  houses 
on  the  south  side  of  the  piazza  Campitelli,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  the  entablature  with  reliefs.*    This  temple  was  frequently 

1  Feat.  »47 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  and  freq.;  cf.  Richter,  Top.^  215. 

«  Serv.  in  Aen.  ix.  52;  Fest.  EpiU  a3;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  205-209 ;  DioCass.  1.  4; 
Ixxi.  2A. 

8  CIL.  vi.  490,  2232-2233;  Jordan,  1. 3.  554 ;  Wissowa,  Religion  der  Rdmer, 
291. 

<  Liv.  iii.  63.  «  Liv.  iv.  25,  29.  •  Asc.  in  Or.  in  Tog.  Cand.  115. 

'  PI.  NH.  xiii.  53;  xxxvi.  28.  »  Liv.  vii.  20. 

»  Bull.  d.  Ut.  1878,  218;  BC.  1893,  4(Mi0;  Delbriick,  Der  ApoUoUmpel  at</ 
dem  Mars/elde  in  Bom,  Rome,  1903. 
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used  for  extra-poraerial  seflsioiis  of  the  senate,'  and  it  con- 
tained mauy  works  of  art,  among  them  the  famous  Kiobe 
group,  and  treasures  of  various  kinds.'  There  was  also  a 
shrine  of  the  goddess  Feronia*  in  the  campus  Martins, 
which  probably  antedated  the  Punio  wars ;  and  a  Inoua  Fe- 
roniae  is  vouched  for  by  an  inscription'  recently  found,  but 
we  know  nothing  of  its  location. 

Not  far  from  the  ara  Martis,  and  just  north  of  the  modern 
piazza  del  Gesi,  was  the  Villa  Pnblioa,'  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  in  435  b.c.  It  was  the  only  public  building  in  the 
campus  Martins  proper  before  the  end  of  the  republic.  Al- 
though no  remains  have  been  found,  its  approximate  position 
is  certain.'  It  consisted  of  a  walled  inclosure,  within  wliicli  was 
a  square  building,  represented  on  a  coin '  of  the  end  of  the 
republic  as  having  two  stories,  the  lower  one  opening  outward 
with  a  row  of  arches.  It  served  iis  the  headquartei-s  for  state 
officials  when  engaged  in  taking  the  census  or  levying  troops.' 
Foreign  ambassadors  and  generals  who  desired  a  triumph  were 
also  lodged  here.*  The  Villa  was  restored  in  194  b.o.,"  and 
probably  again  in  34  by  P.  Fonteiua  Capito.  If,  as  seems 
probable,"  it  is  represented  on  some  fragments  of  the  Mar- 
ble Plan,  it  existed  as  late  as  the  second  century,  although. 
much  reduced  in  size,  and  simply  as  a  monument  of  antiq- 
uity. Within  the  walls  of  the  Villa,  in  82  u.r.,  Sulla"  nias- 
saured  the  four  thousand  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of  the 
Colline  gate.  Adjoining  the  building  was  the  inclosed  area, 
called  the  Saepta,"  where  the  comitia  cenhiriata  assembled  to 


lL)y.Dlirfv.43alldfreq.;  Cie.  arf  $.  fr.  li.  3. 

«  PI.  yn.  mv.  !W;  iixvi.  M. 

■  WlsBowa,  n/t.  cil.  ail ;  J.inlM,  I.  3.  4S.1  ;  CIL.  f.  p.  33S. 

<  ys.  ine.  is.  «  liv.  iv.  ■££■,  mibert.  m.  lu-us. 

•  V>rro.AR.llt.3;  Plat.5uAn.an;  pf.  Berl.  Phil.  WocAenwArtft,  1903.  B76. 

'  Babeinu,  ttonnaiei,  Fvnleta,  18,  '  Vrnro.  loo.  Ht. 

*Ur.aix.21:  zxiill.  34.  >°  IJv.  xxxir,  44. 

"  iTUI.  1««,  47-18.  '*  Llv.  Epit.  88  j  V»l.  Ma>.  li.  2.  I. 

auy.  ECTi.  Ki;  Jiiv.  vi.  829;  Surv.  .irf  £cM.  33. 
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vote.  The  division  of  this  indosure  into  smaller  sections^  for 
tribes  and  centuries,  caused  it  to  resemble  a  sheepfold,  and 
hence  it  was  often  called  Oyile. 

Near  the  Villa  Publica  stood  the  porta  TriomphaliSy^  an  arched 
gateway,  which  took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  general 
who  was  celebrating  a  triumph  began  his  march  into  the  city 
at  this  point.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  date  of  its  erec- 
tion, but  it  was  probably  as  early  as  the  second  century  b.c. 
No  vestiges  of  this  arch  have  been  found.  Domitian  *  either 
built  a  second  triumphal  arch  in  this  immediate  neighborhood, 
or  restored  the  existing  porta  Triumphalis. 

The  forum  Holitorium,  forming  as  it  did  an  almost  totally 
distinct  section  of  the  campus  Martius,  will  be  described  on 
pp.  389-392,  and  the  remaining  buildings  of  region  IX  will  be 
taken  up  by  groups,  in  chronological  order. 

Temples.  —  (1)  The  temple  of  Pons.  In  231  b.c.  Cn.  Papirius 
Maso*  dedicated  a  temple  to  Fons  from  the  booty  that  he  had 
taken  in  Corsica.  This  was  undoubtedly  near  the  porta 
Fontinalis,  and  therefore  near  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
Capitoline. 

(2)  The  temple  of  Neptmie.  Livy*  mentions  an  altar 
of  Neptune  as  existing  in  206  b.c.  This  altar  was  probably 
replaced  by  the  temple*  built  by  some  member  of  the  gens 
Domitia,  perhaps  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  about  30  b.c, 
which  contained  a  masterpiece  of  Skopas.     Northwest  of  the 

1  Cic.  in  Pis.  55 ;  Jos.  Bdl.  lud.  vii.  r>.  4 ;  Gilbert,  III.  157-158 ;  Jordan,  I.  3. 
4115,  501.  For  a  recent  theory  that  the  porta  Triumphalis  was  merely  the 
name  given  to  any  j;ate  throuffh  which  the  victorious  general  entered  the 
city,  or  to  a  temporary  arch  erected  at  any  point  along  the  line  of  his  march 
through  the  city,  see  hf\  I'.lOH,  10'.)-150. 

a  Suet.  Dom.  1.3;  I>io  Cass.  Ixvili.  1;  Richt«r,  Top.^  227;  cf.  iMart.  viii. 
(».  8;  Gilbert,  III.  157,  190-191;  BC.  1908,  121-122;  PBS.  iii.  25<>-200,  2t59 
(cf.  arcus  Manus  Carneae,  p.  480). 

«  Cic.  tie  Xiit,  Deor,  iii.  52;  Fest.  Epit.  85;  CIL.  vi.  3lM<»3;  Jordan,  1. 3. 48a 

<  xxviii.  11. 

»  ri.  yil.  XXX vi.  26;  Babelon,  Monnaies,  i.  460,  Domitia  20. 
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piazza  S,  Salvatore,  the  remains  of  the  substructures  and  of 
six  columns  of  a  pycnoatjie  temple  have  been  found,  which  are 
usually  identified  with  this  temple  of  Neptune,  and  there  are 
some  fragments '  of  ndiefs  from  an  altar  belonging  to  the 
temple  in  Munich  and  Paris. 

(3)  The  temple  of  Vtdoan.  A  temple  of  Vulcan  existed  in 
214  B.C.  and  as  late  as  the  first  century.'  Its  exact  site  is  not 
known,  but  from  the  evidence  of  a  fragmentary  inscription,  it 
may  possibly  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Juturna  (p.  350)  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Saepta.  The  reason  why  this  temple  was 
outside  the  pomeriiim  is  given  by  Vitruviua:'  (m()  Vokaiii  n' 
e  moeiiibug  religionibus  el  aacrijiciia  evocata  ab  timore  incetidio- 
rum  aedificia  ■videantiir  liberari. 

(4)  The  temple  of  Hercules  Onstos.  This  temple  was  built  to 
Hercules  in  his  capacity  as  guardian  of  the  circus  Flaminius, 
sometime  between  the  date  of  erection  of  the  circus,  221  B.C., 
and  189  u.c*  It  was  restored  by  Sulla,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  first  century.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  from  indica- 
tions in  one  of  tbe  calendars  it  seems  to  have  been  near  the 
porticus  Minucia,  and  therefore  at  the  west  end  of  the  circus. 
It  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  round  temple  near 
B.  Niccold  ai  Cesarini  (p.  3H2). 

(5)  The  temple  of  Eeronlea  and  the  Hnsei.  This  temple  was 
close  to  the  southwest  part  (if  the  circus  Flaminius,  and  is 
shown  on  the  Capitoline  Plan.*  It  was  built  by  M.  Fulviua 
Nobilior  after  liis  campaign  in  Aetolia,  about  187  b.c.    In  it 


>  BC.  1873,  -IVl-VIl  •  S(fi.-HFr.  d.  bai/r.  Akad.  I87fl.  HU :  Buralm'B  JnAret- 
beridlt,  1S73,  THI-TSD;  Strong,  Sculpture,  .13-3S;  Furtwitiigler,  Intfnnezii, 
Leipilg.  IHOr.,  Sftj  Jordku.  L  3.  SZi~XA. 

*Liv.  ixiv.  10;  PUit.  QuaeMt.  Rom.  4T;  CIL.  i>.  p.  SBfi;  EE.  L  p.  330; 
Gilbert,  I.  292 ;  yeua  Hfidelbergtr  Jahrbucher.  W.K).  llO-Ill ;  Jurdan,  I.  :t, 
481-4X3. 
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was  a  statue  of  Hercules  playing  on  the  lyre,  and  terra  cotta 
statues  of  the  Muses,  the  work  of  Zeuxis.*  In  29  b.c.  L.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus  restored  the  temple'  and  built  a  colonnade, 
the  portions  Philippi  (p.  376),  round  it.  This  composite  struc- 
ture is  mentioned  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,*  and  some 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  piazza  Mattei.* 

(6)  The  temple  of  Fortnna  Equestris.  This  temple  stood  ad 
theatrum  lapideum,  *  that  is  near  the  theatre  of  Pompeius.  It  was 
vowed  in  180  b.c.  by  Q.  FulviusFlaccus  during  his  campaign  in 
Spain,*  and  dedicated  in  173.  Fulvius  is  said  to  have  stolen 
the  marble  tiles  from  the  temple  of  luno  Lacinia  in  BruttiiSy 
but  to  have  been  forced  to  restore  them.^  As  we  are  told  that 
there  was  no  temple  to  Fortuna  Equestris  in  Rome  in  22  a.d.,* 
it  must  have  been  destroyed  before  that  date,  and  never  rebuilt. 

(7)  The  temple  of  the  Lares  Permarini.  This  temple,  conse- 
crated to  the  Lares  who  protect  sailors,  was  vowed  by  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Regillus  during  the  naval  battle  with  the  forces  of  Antio- 
chus  in  190  b.c,  and  dedicated  in  179.^  As  it  is  said  to  have 
stood  in  campo  Martio  and  also  in  portion  Minucia,  its  location 
depends  upon  that  of  the  porticus  (p.  373). 

(8  and  9)  The  temples  of  Diana  and  Imio  Eegina.  These 
temples  were  vowed  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  187  b.c,  and 
dedicated  in  179.^*^  They  were  near  the  circus  Flaminius,  but 
no  traces  of  them  have  been  found.  A  porticus"  connected 
the  temple  of  luno  Regina  with  a  temple  of  Fortuna,  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  this  was  Fortuna  Equestris  or  not,  as 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  distance  between  the  two. 

1  Serv.  in  Aen.  i.  8;  PI.  NIL  xxxv.  66;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  71>7-812;  Bull.  d.  Ist. 
1869,  3-12 ;  Comm.  in  hon.  Mominsen,  21)2-268. 

2  Suet.  Aug.  29.  «  Ma<!rob.  Sat.  i.  12.  16.  *  Rosa,  Relaziont,  75. 
«  Vitr.  iii.  3.  2.                             «  Liv.  xl.  40,  44 ;  xlii.  10. 

1  Liv.  xlii.  3;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  20. 

8  Tac.  ^7iw.  iii.  71 ;  but  ci.  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschrift,  1903,  1648;  Jordan, 
I.  3.  487. 

•Liv.  xl.  52;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10.  10;  CIL.  \^.  p.  3;W;  Gilbert,  IIL  149. 
w  Liv.  xxxix.  2;  xl.  52.  "  Obseq.  75. 
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^10  and  11)  The  temples  of  Inno  and  luppiter  Stator.  After 
14ti  B.C.  Q.  CaeciliiiB  Metelius  Macedonieus  inclosed  tliese  two 
temples  within  his  porticua  (p.  371).  It  is  not  clearly  stated 
that  he  built  both  the  temples,  but  this  is  the  uatural  inferetice 
from  the  passage,  in  wliich  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Roman  to  construct  a  temple  entirely  of  marble,'  Both 
temples  were  probably  restored  by  Augnatus  when  he  replaced 
the  portions  MetelU  by  the  porticus  Octaviae  (p.  372),  and  were 
standing  in  the  fourth  century.  They  were  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  faced  southwest.  Holh  are  represented  ou  the 
Marble  Plan,*  the  temple  of  Juno  being  hexastyle  prostyle,  and 
theterapleof  Jupiter  hexastyle  and  |>eripteral,  with  ten  columns 
on  aside,  although  Vitnivius'  says  it  had  eleven.  The  exact 
site  of  each  temple  is  known,  that  of  Jupiter  being  mainly  be- 
neath the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Canipitelli.  The  ruins  of  these 
temples  are  concealed  for  the  most  part  by  modern  houses  in 
the  via  di  S,  Angelo  in  Peseberia,  and  consist  chiefly  of  sub- 
structures and  walls  of  travertine  and  opus  reticulatum,  with 
fragments  of  marble  columns  and  entablatures.  Three  llut«d 
columns  of  white  marble  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  12.50 
metres  in  height  and  1.25  metres  in  diameter,  with  Corinthian 
capitals  and  entablature,  may  be  seen  in  Ho.  11  of  the  street 
just  mentioned. 

(13)  The  temple  of  Hara.  This  temple'  also  was  near  the 
circus  Flaminius,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  It  was  built 
by  D.  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus  in  138  b.c.  and  contained  a 
colossal  statue  of  Mars  and  a  Venus  by  Skopas. 

(13)  The  temple  of  Forttma  Hoiasoe  Diei.  In  101  s.r.  Q.  Lutar 
tins  Catuliis'  built  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  this  goddess, 
which   he   had   vowed  at  the  battle    of  Vercellae.     Certain 


1  Ft.  XS,  iKXvi.  as,  40.  *2.  4.1;  Veil,  I.  11 ;  Hnrnb.  Sot.  ill.  *.  2;  Am 
III.  ISit),  IOS.1%! ;  Gilbert,  111,  HH-HT :  Jurdan.  1,  B.  KW-MU, 
1  JuidBD,  FUR.  33.  *  iii.  2,  6. 

*  Prisciiin,  ylil,  IT;  PI.  Jf/1.  mri,  2fi;  flC.  I8ST,  303. 
>Piul.  Jfnr.  26;  CIL.  I'.p.tfa-.  Jnnlaii,  I.  :i.  IM,  491. 
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statues  set  up  ad  aedem  Fortunae  huitisce  diei^  may  have  stood 
in  this  temple  rather  than  in  that  on  the  Palatine  (p.  140). 

(14)  The  temple  of  Intnrna.  This  temple*  was  erected  by 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  but  whether  the  builder  of  the  Tabularium, 
or  the  victor  in  the  battle  at  the  Aegatian  Islands  in  241  b.c, 
is  uncertain.  It  was  standing  in  the  first  century,  but  its 
exact  site  is  unknown,  although  it  must  have  been  near  the 
north  end  of  the  Saepta.  This  temple  may  be  identical  with  a 
temple  of  the  Hymphs,^  which  contained  many  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  census,  and  was  burned  by  Clodius. 

(15)  The  temple  of  Minerva  Ohalcidioa.  In  the  year  62  B.C. 
Pompeius  built  a  temple  to  Minerva  from  the  spoils  of  his  cam- 
paigns in  the  East.*  Domitian  *  is  said  to  have  erected  a  temple 
to  Minerva  Chalcidica  between  the  Pantheon  and  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Serapis.  It  is  possible  that  the  latter  was  a  resto- 
ration of  the  former,  which  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  80  a.d.  The  temple  of  Domitian  was  standing  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  destroyed  then, 
and  the  modern  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  was  built 
over  part  of  its  foundations.*  No  satisfactory  explanation  has 
been  found  for  the  epithet  Chalcidica. 

(16  and  17)  There  were  two  other  temples  in  the  region  of 
the  circus  Flaminius,  of  which  the  exact  position  and  date  of 
erection"  are  unknown,  but  which  probably  belong  to  the  last 
century  of  the  republic;  the  temple  of  Pietas^  (16)  which  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  91  b.c.  ;  and  the  temple  of  Oastor  (17) 
which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  built  on 
unusual  lines,* 


1  PI.  NH.  xxxiv.  60;  Prwop.  Bell.  Goth.  i.  15. 

2Cic.ji>ro  (7?/.  101;  Ov.  Fast.  i.  ifHS-AHA;  Serv.  in  Aen.  xii.  1.39;  Bull,  d, 
l8t.  1871,  i:3t)-145;  CIL.  i2.  p.  32«). 

^CIL.  R  pp.  215,  326;  Cic.  pro  Mil.  7.3;  Parad.  iv.  31;  Gilbert,  III.  162> 
163;  Jordan,  1.3,  481. 

^  Fl.  NH.  vii.  «)7.  ^  Chronogr.  a.  354,  p.  146;  Cur.  Reg.  ix. 

6  Berl.  Phil    Wochenschri/t,  19a3,  575. 

y  Obseq.  114;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  tW;  CIL.  i^.  pp.  335-336.         8  Vjtr.  iv.  8.  4. 
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(18)  The  Pantheon.  The  Paiitlieon'  was  built  by  Agrippa  in 
27  B.C.,  and  with  the  thermae,  stagnum,  and  Euripua  formed 
the  group  uf  nionuments  which  he  constructed  iii  this  part  of 
the  caiiipus  Martiii.s.  This  temple  contained  the  statues  of 
many  divinities,  among  them  those  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  the 
deified  Julius,  aud  was  probably  dedicated  partieularly  to  these 
ancestml  deities  of  the  Julian  family.  Statues  of  Augustus 
and  Agrippa  himself  stood  in  the  pronaoa.  The  Pantheon  was 
burned'  in  RO  a.d.  ;  restored  by  Domitian ;'  struck  by  light- 
ning and  again  destroyed  about  110  a.d.  {'rebuilt  by  Hadrian;* 
and  again  restored  by  Severus  in  202  a.d.  On  the  frieze 
of  the  pronaos  of  the  existing  structure  is  the  inscription 
M.  AGRIPPA  L  F.  COS.  TERTIVM  FECIT;  on  the  arohi- 
trave  below,  another  inscription  recording  the  restoration  by 
Severus  and  Caracalla.*  In  consequence  of  the  first  of  these 
inscriptions,  the  present  structure  was  regarded  until  very 
recently  as  the  original  building  of  Agrippa,  restored '  but  not 
greatly  changed  by  later  emperors;  but  the  investigations  car- 
ried on  in  1S92  by  Chedanue  have  proved  this  belief  to  be  en- 
tirely erroneous.'  The  discovery  of  bricks  of  Hadrian's  time 
in  every  part  of  the  edifice  proves  conclusively  that  it  was 
wholly  constnicted  between  the  years  120  and  124  a.d. 

The  building '"  consists  of  three  parts,  the  rotunda  or  drum, 

1  Ko  Cb»,  lili.  37;  PI.  Nil.  tK»vi.  .18;  Miicrob.  Sat.  Iii.  IT.  IT;  Amm 
Hue.  x«i.  10.  14. 

*  DIo  CaM.  Ixvl,  21.  *  Chronogr.  a.  3».  p.  146.  »  Orui.  vll.  13. 

»  Spirl.  rit.  Hadr.  If),     ■  CIL.  »l.  BOG.    '  IfS.  1881,  MD-aTH ;  1883.  341-^T. 
>  NS.  1893.  88-i«;  BV.    18112,    IBO-IW;  Arch.  Am.  Wa,  1-5;  Mill.  18U3, 

^  Uitt.  1803,  313-3in ;  (77,.  xr.  376,  362,  811, 140fl,  tttc. 

»  For  tile  rH-HDtllteraIur»  oil  tli«  Paucheuu.  sea  Rlchter,  Top.t'm.  Mont 
Inipottant  are  Michaella,  Diu  Panlhtun,  Prtvtaiteht  JahThOcher,  1898, 
308-224;  Oulllnunie,  he  Fiinthton  d' Agrippa,  R*ou»  dttdnuT  mimibit,  18BS, 
BS2-0H1 ;  L.  Beltmm!,  II  I'aalhi-tm,  Milan.  ISW ;  Duriu,  Baututut  der  ROmer 
2d  nd.  Darmatntll,  lim,  2Tn-3W,  aiS,  S50-6TS;  RiTnlra,  iMmbardic  Archi- 
<fcturp,  U.  tOD-IOl  X<mm  Anl-ilogSn,  IttlO,  SSl-^SIl.  Bm  «tM>  Altnuuia 
Rundbauten,  G0-<>3 ;  Jordan,  I.  3,  581-Mia. 
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the  vestibule,  and  the  pronaos.  The  rotunda  is  an  enormous 
circular  structure,  containing  a  single  hall.  The  walls,  com 
posed  of  eight  hollow  piers,  6.20  metres  thick,  and  of  connect- 
ing masonry  of  lesser  thickness,  support  a  vast  dome,  at  the 
fop  of  which  is  a  circular  opening  9  metres  in  diameter, 
through  which  light  is  admitted.  The  inner  diameter  of  the 
drum  is  the  same  as  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  open- 
ing in  the  dome,  43.50  metres.  Directly  opposite  the  entrance, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  east  and  west  sides,  are  semicircular 
niches,  and  between  these  are  trapezoidal  niches,  making  seven 
in  all  besides  the  entrance.  An  entablature  runs  round  the 
hall,  supported  by  pilasters  flanking  each  niche  and  by  marble 
Corinthian  columns  in  front  of  the  niches.  Between  the  niches 
are  rectangular  projections  flanked  by  small  columns,  which 
have  been  converted  into  altars.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
slabs  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  colored  marbles,  and  the  walls 
of  the  hall  were  once  covered  with  magnificent  marble  linings. 
The  ceiling  of  the  dome  is  coffered  and  was  originally  gilded. 

The  walls  are  built  of  brick  and  brick-faced  concrete,  with  a 
somewhat  complicated  system  of  brick  relieving  arches.  Thus 
above  each  of  the  four  trapezoidal  niches  in  the  perpendicular 
wall  is  an  arch  spanning  the  entire  width  of  the  niche,  resting 
on  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  niche  and  reaching  nearly  to 
the  impost  of  the  dome.  This  arch  is  composed  of  three  con- 
centric rings  of  brick  (tegnUie  btpedales),  and  extends  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  Beneath  each  of  these  arches 
are  three  small  flat  arches,  and  beneath  them  three  others  still 
smaller  and  flatter.  Within  the  space  of  each  large  arch  are 
two  walls  of  brick,  perpendicular  to  the  circumference  of  the 
drum,  and  between  them  is  a  series  of  arched  chambers  each 
with  two  or  three  connecting  sections.  This  method  of  con- 
struction serves  to  distribute  the  vast  weight  of  the  dome. 

The  investigation  of  the  dome  itself  has  been  carried  as  far 
as  the  second  row  of  coffers,  and  has  shown  that  it  is  con- 
structed, so  far  at  least,  of  horizontal  rings  of  brick,  constantly 


F:o  T2.  — Thk  Plan  uk  thu  Pantbbok. 
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diiuintshiug  in  diameter,  and  of  a  series  of  arehes  which  corre- 
spond to  those  just  dt^scribed.  The  walls  of  the  drum  rest 
upon  tomidations  of  concrete,  which  project  15  centimetres  be- 
yond the  dnirii  on  the  outside  and  70  ceatiiuetres  on  the  inside. 
This  foundation  is  itself  siirrouiided  on  the  outside  by  a  ring 
of  opus  reticulatuu,  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  earlier 


Fin.  T3,  —  The  Panthbon. 


than  Hadrian's  building  and  perhaps  to  have  belonged  to  the 
thermae  of  Agrippa. 

The  vestibule,  34  metres  wide  and  7.40  deep,  is  connected 
with  tbe  rotunda,  rests  upon  the  same  foundations,  and  was 
built  at  the  same  time.  In  front,  on  each  side  of  tlie  entrance, 
are  semieircnlar  niches,  which  formerly  contained  the  statues 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.  These  niches  are  flanked  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  there  are  similar  pilasters  on  the 
east  and  west  side  walls  of  the  vestibule,  lietween  which  runs 
a  double  frieze  with  reliefs  of  garlands  and  candelabra.     The 
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threshold  of  the  lotuiula  is  an  eiiormoiis  slab  of  Porta  santa 
marble ;  but  the  bronze  doors  date  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faeetl  with  small  triaugalar 
bricks,  with  courses  of  tegulae  bijieUales  at  regular  intervals, 
and  is  divided  into  three  zones  by  cornices,  lu  the  central 
zone  are  sixteen  sham  windows.  This  whole  surface  of  the 
drum  and  the  vestibule  was  covered  with  marble  and  stucco, 
while  tliat  of  the  dome  was  covered  with  tiles  of  gilt 
bronze. 

The  portico  or  pronaos  is  rectangular,  34  metres  wide  and 
13.60  deep,  and  has  three  rows  of  columns,  eight  in  the  front 
row  and  four  in  the  second  and  third,  making  sixteen  in  all. 
These  columns  are  of  red  and  gray  granite,  12.50  metres  in 
height  and  1.50  in  diameter,  and  are  surmounted  by  Corinthian 
capitals  of  white  marble.  Two  of  them  now  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  portico  were  taken  from  the  thermae  Alexan- 
drinae  and  set  up  by  Alexander  VII  in  1G(>2,  to  replace  two  of 
the  original  columns  which  had  been  injured.  These  columns 
support  an  entablature  and  a  ti'iangular  pediment,  which  was 
adorned  with  reliefs  and  statues.  The  inscriptions  on  the  frieze 
and  architrave  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  entablature 
is  continued  on  both  sides  of  the  portico  and  vestibule  as  far 
as  the  wall  of  the  drum,  thus  cutting  the  central  zone  of  the 
latter  directly  in  the  middle.  The  pavement  of  the  portico 
is  composed  of  slabs  of  marble  and  granite.  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  the  portico  and  the  main  structure,  but  an 
open  space  55  millimetres  wide,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
portico  were  built  after  those  of  the  rotunda.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  the  portico  wai  built  after  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  but  probably  immediately  afterward,  for  its  con- 
struction seems  to  date  from  Hadrian's  time,  and  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  the  rotunda  and  vestibule  standing  by  themselves 
with  no  proper  front.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  facade 
of  Hadrian's  structure  was  entirely  replaced  by  the  existing 
portico  at  sometime  between  Hadrian  and  Severus,  old  material 
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being  used  in  its  construction.'  The  roof  of  the  portico  was 
supported  by  a  system  of  trusses  and  was  ornamented  with 
gilding.  The  columns  rest  upon  two  Borts  of  fuundatiou ; 
those  of  the  second  and  third  rows  upon  parallul  walls  of  con- 
crete of  Hadrian's  time,  and  those  of  the  front  row  on  a  trav- 
ertine wall  which  belonged  to  an  earlier  rectangular  structure, 
43.76  metres  wide  and  19.8^  deep,  the   short  axis   of  which 


I 


coincides  with  the  north-south  axis  of  the  rotunda.  This  trav- 
ertine wall,  being  lunger  than  the  width  of  the  portico,  pro- 
jects beyond  it  on  each  side,  and  could  have  supported  ten 
instead  of  eight  columns.  The  side  wall  on  the  west  can  bo 
traced,  and  is  19.82  metres  long.  These  walls  Iwlonged  to  a 
travertine  and  peperino  podium ;  and  surrounding  them,  at  an 
average  distance  of  I  metre,  was  a  marble  stylobate.     The 


■  CI.  Durtn ,  Baakuntl  dtr  RSmer,  2d  ed.,  SQT. 
*  The  propurtinus  i>[  the  building  bSTS  been  changiHl  ii 
Older  to  sliow  more  o(  Llis  in  turiur. 
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space  betiween  the  stylobate  aitd  the  jKxlium  appears  to  have 
been  tilled  with  rubble.  On  the  south  side  of  this  early  build- 
ing was  a  projection — evidently  a  pronaoa  —  21.26  metres 
wide,  showing  that  the  biiililing  was  a  temple  fronting  Bouth, 
in  form  similar  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  much  wider  than 
deep,  with  a  pronaos  which  did  not  extend  across  the  en- 
tire front.  The  level  of  this  travertine  pudiiim  is  about  2.50 
metres  below  the  present  pavement  of  the  portico. 

Beneath  the  pavement  of  the  rotunda,  at  a  depth  of  2.15 
metres,  there  is  an  earlier  pavement,  consisting  of  a  bed  of 
rubble  on  which  were  laid  slabs  of  marble,  of  which  fragments 
of  pavonazzetto  and  giallo  antico  have  been  found.  This  pave- 
ment extends  everywhere  under  the  rotunda,  and  originally 
covered  a  greater  area,  for  it  was  cut  off  when  the  circular 
foundations  of  the  drum  were  laid.  It  is  highest  in  the  mid- 
dle and  slopes  away  in  all  directions,  a  condition  which  is 
probably  due  to  tbe  great  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  drum. 
There  are  no  traces  of  walls  crossing  this  pavement,  and 
therefore  it  is  probable  that  it  waa  the  pavement  of  an  open 
area,  in  front  of  the  earlier  structure  which  is  beneath  the 
portico.  Traces  of  a  third  pavement  have  l>een  found  beneath 
that  jnst  descriljed.  The  marble  pavement  has  also  been 
found  under  the  portico,  between  the  travertine  podium  and 
the  present  pavement. 

Tbe  result  of  these  discoveries  is  to  show  that  the  existing 
Pantheon  is  entirely  the  work  of  Hadrian,  and  that  it  was 
built  over  an  earlier  building,  which  is  probably  the  Pantheon 
of  Agrippa,  restored  by  Domitian.  The  presence  of  the  in- 
scription recording  Agrippa's  building  may  be  explained  by 
the  statement  of  Hadrian's  biographer  that  that  emperor  never 
inscribed  his  own  name  on  monuments  which  he  restored,  nor 
even  on  those  which  he  himself  erected,  with  but  one  exception.' 
The  inscription  may  therefore  be  either  the  original  one  of 


1  AJA.  1906,  42&-Ug. 
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Agrippa,  preserved  through  the  vicissitudes  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  or  one  cut  by  Hadrian. 

The  restoration  by  Severus  was  probably  confined  to  a  re- 
decoration  of  the  interior.  Portions  of  this  marble  ornamenta- 
tion existed  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  present 
system  was  substituted.  The  gilt  tiles  of  the  roof  of  the 
dome  were  carried  off  by  Constans  II,  and  the  bronze  trusses 
and  roof  of  the  portico  were  converted  into  cannon  by  the  Bar- 
berini  Pope,  Urban  VIII,  in  1625. 

In  609,  Boniface  IV  brought  to  the  Pantheon  the  bones  of 
several  hundred  martyrs  from  the  catacombs,  and  dedicated 
the  temple  as  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres.  In  later 
times  it  has  been  known  as  S.  Maria  Rotonda,  and  has  been 
made  the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  Italy. 

In  front  of  the  Pantheon  was  an  open  space  surrounded  by 
the  usual  porticus,  which  extended  north  as  far  as  the  present 
via  delle  Copelle  and  via  del  Collegio,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  coincided  with  the  line  of  the  modern  houses.  Its 
columns  were  of  gray  granite,  and  its  level  somewhat  below 
the  present.  Flights  of  five  steps  led  from  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  to  the  travertine  pavement  of  this  area.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  pavement  and  columns  have  been  discovered. 

(19"^  Iseum  at  Serapenm.  The  great  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
sto<xi  l)etween  the  Saepta  and  the  temple  of  Minerva.  We  are 
told  that  the  triumvirs  voted  in  43  b.c.  to  erect  a  temple  to 
these  divinities,*  but  it  was  probrbly '  not  built  until  the  reign 
of  Caligula,  about  39  a.d.  It  was  burned  in  80  a.d.,'  and 
afterwanl  rebuilt  by  Domitian  *  on  a  magnificent  scale.  It  was 
restored  still  later  bv  Alexander  Severus,*  about  the  time  when 
this  cult  reached  the  height  of  its  jK^pularity.  The  last  resto- 
ration was  under  Diix*letian.* 


1  l>io  Tuss.  xlvii.  l.'».  *  Wissowa,  Rrfif/iou  thr  Rnnier.  292-'Ji^ 

*  I>io  Cass.  Ixvi.  24 ;  of.  .K»s.  Btli.  Imi.  vii.  5.  4.  *  Eutn^p.  vii.  23. 

*  LampHd.  Vit.  Aiet.  Sev.  36.  «  t'hnmogr.  a.  354,  p.  148. 
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The  recent  rearrangement  and  study  of  the  Marble  Flan 
(p.  4)  lias  ebowii  that  this  Ktructiire  was  not  one  double 
temple,  like  that  of  Venus  and  Uomu,  but  that  it  consisted  of 
two  distinct  iiarts.^  The  Iseuni  was  toward  the  north,  and 
while  it  cannot  be  reconstructed  with  any  certainty,  it  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  a  long,  narrow  temple,  standing  at  one 
end  of  an  inclosure,  also  lung  and  narrow.  The  poiticus  which 
made  this  inclosure  seems  tu  have  resembled  the  furum  Transi- 
torium  in  form  and  architecture.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
entrance  to  this  temple  was  on  the  north,  or  on  the  south 
toward  the  Serapeum.  The  two  small  obelisks,'  now  .set  up  in 
the  piazza  dei  Oinquecento  and  the  piazza  della  Minerva,  and 
probably  that  of  the  piazza  della  Rotonda,  were  found  on  the 
site  of  the  Iseum,  and  may  liave  stood  in  front  of  it.  Within 
the  porticus  were  statues  of  sphinxes  and  lions.  The  Serapeum 
is  shown  on  the  existing  fragments  of  the  Marble  Plan.  Its 
south  end  was  formed  by  a  large  seuucircular  apse,  about  60 
metres  in  diameter,  in  the  outer  wall  of  which  were  several 
small  enedrae.  The  inner  side  of  this  apse  was  adorned  with 
columns,  and  a  colonnail«i  formed  its  diameter.  Immediately 
north  of  this  apse  was  a  rectangular  area,  of  the  same  width 
as  the  apse,  and  about  20  metres  deep,  with  three  entrances  ou 
its  north  side. 

Within  the  temple  and  porttcus  were  gathered  together 
countless  works  uf  art,  many  of  which  have  been  recovered, 
among  them  the  statues  of  the  Tiber  (Louvre),  the  Nile 
(Vatican),  the  Ocean  (Naples),  the  lions*  in  the  Vatican,  the 
obelisks  already  mentioned  and  probably  others.  Parts  of  six 
of  the  columns  of  the  Iseum  have  been  found  in  niiu,  and  of 
eight  of  the  Serapeuui. 


1  LuiL-tani.  L'lttitm  H  Serofitum  delhl  regione  IX.  BC.  188.^,  R.Vt3l ;  18H7, 
3TT;  Hiilsen.  Furtieiu  Ulvonim  unit  Strapemn,  Mill.  ISai,  1T-0T,  pi.  I,  II; 
Jardkn,  I,  3.  aeT-flTl. 

iManicchl,  Gil  obfliti-hi  rffiiiuiii  di  Soma,'id  ed.,  ttotae,  ISSN). 

"iff.  I8B0. 3-Ji-aa4;  uui.imi,y2R. 
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(20)  The  temple  of  Fortnna  Eednx.  This  temple  ^  was  built 
by  Domitian  immediately  after  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome 
in  93  A.D.  It  was  probably  near  the  porta  Triumphalis,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  century. 

(21)  The  temple  of  the  deified  Hadrian,  or  Hadrianenm.'  This 
temple,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius,  probably  stood  northeast 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  temple  that  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Bourse  (Fig.  75), 
and  which  has  usually  been  called  the  basilica  of  Neptune 
(p.  378). 

A  part^  of  the  northeast  side  is  still  standing  and  consists  of 
eleven  fluted  columns  of  white  marble  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
and  a  richly  decorated  entablature.  The  columns  are  16  metres 
in  height  and  1.44  in  diameter.  The  cornice  has  been  so  badly 
restored  as  to  appear  now  in  three  patterns.  The  wall  of  the 
cella  behind  the  columns  is  of  peperino,  and  the  original  marble 
lining  has  entirely  disappeared.  Cella  and  columns  stand  upon 
a  lofty  stylobate,  which  is  now  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  stylobate  was  adorned  with  reliefs,*  those  beneath 
the  columns  representing  the  provinces,  and  those  in  the  inter- 
columnar  spaces  trophies  of  victory.  In  all,  sixteen  statues  of 
provinces  and  six  trophies  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  scat- 
tered in  five  different  collections  in  Rome  and  Naples. 

An  exact  restoration  of  this  building  is  perhaps  impossible, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  temple  was  octostyle,  perip- 
teral, with  fifteen  columns  on  a  side.  If  we  suppose  that  a 
wide  flight  of  steps  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  stylobate, 
there  would  be  space  for  thirty-six  reliefs  beneath  the  remain- 

1  Mart.  viil.  65 ;  Claad.  de  Sext.  Cons.  Honorii,  1 ;  PBS.  lil.  259-262.  For  a 
theory  that  this  temple  stood  outside  the  porta  Capena,  see  BC.  1908, 122-124. 

«  Jul.  Cap.  Vit.  Ant.  8;  Vit.  Veri,  3;  Cur.  Reg.  ix;  BC.  1885,  92-93;  Jor- 
dan, I.  3. 608-610;  Lucas,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Neptunibasilica  in  Rom,  Berlin, 
1904. 

«  NS.  1879,  68,  267,  314;  1880,  228;  1883,  81;  BC.  1878,  10-27;  1883,  14-16; 
Strong.  Sculpture,  ^13-246;  38S-392. 

4  Jahrb.  d.  Inat.  1900,  1-42. 
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^  coliunus  of  the  peristyle,  and  this  is  exactly  the  n 
the  provinces  iu  the  tiine  wf  Hadrian.  Other  remains  have 
been  found,  among  them  pieces  of  travertine  paveutent  withic 
the  celia,  and  fragments  of  columns  and  cornice  and  a  granite 
threshold  4  metres  below  the  present  floor  level.  This  temple 
1  inclosed  by  a  rei^taugitlai-  ^Hirticus  uf  which  ( 


I 


have  been  found  — namely,  portions  of  a  travertine  pavement 
4  metres  beluw  the  present  level  of  the  soil,  peperino  blocks,  a 
Corinthian  column  of  yellow  marble,  and  various  architectural 
fragments. 

With  these  temples  may  be  counted  the  ara  Faois  Augostae. 
After  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Spain  and  Gaul  in  13  B.C., 
the  Senate  voted  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  Pas  Augusta,"  on  which 

I  Mon.  Anc.  li.  'St-il ;  Ov.  fiul.  i.  TOU. 
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the  magistrates,  priests,  and  Vestals  should  offer  sacrifices  once 
a  year.  This  decree  was  dated  July  4, 13  b.c,  but  the  dedica- 
tion did  not  take  place  until  January  30,  9  b.c.  The  altar* 
stood  on  the  via  Flaminia,  under  the  modern  palazzo  Fiano  at 
the  corner  of  the  Corso  and  the  via  in  Lucina,  where  many  of 
its  fragments  have  been  found.  These  fragments  are  now 
scattered  in  various  collections  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris. 
The  altar  stood  within  an  inclosing  wall  of  white  marble,  about 
6  metres  high,  which  formed  a  rectangle  about  11.50  metres 
east  and  west,  and  about  10.50  metres  north  and  south.  In  the 
middle  of  the  east  and  west  sides  were  entrances  flanked  with 
pilasters,  and  other  pilasters  stood  at  each  angle  of  the  inclos- 
ure.  The  inside  of  the  inclosing  wall  was  decorated  with  a 
frieze  of  garlands  and  ox-skulls  above  a  maeander  pattern,  be- 
neath which  was  a  panelling  of  fluted  marble.  A  frieze  of 
flowers  and  palmettes  adorned  the  outside  of  the  inclosure,  and 
above  this  on  the  north  and  south  sides  were  reliefs  represent- 
ing the  procession  in  honor  of  the  goddess.  On  each  side  of 
the  east  entrance  were  sacrificial  scenes,  while  that  on  the  west 
was  flanked  by  a  relief  of  Tellus,  and  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Senate. 

The  church  of  S.  Niccold  ai  Cesarini,  just  east  of  the  porticus 
Pompeia,  stands  upon  the  foundations  of  a  rectangular  perip- 
teral hexastyle  temple  of  tufa.  Parts  of  six  columns  of  the 
front  of  the  pronaos  and  of  three  of  the  left  side,  together  with 
a  part  of  the  angle  of  the  cella,  are  in  situ  beneath  the  church. 
In  the  garden  of  the  same  church,  close  to  the  south  wall,  are 
the  remains  of  a  circular  peripteral  temple,*  with  a  concrete 


1  Mitt.  ISIM,  171-2-28;  11HX5,  UH-ITG;  Ann.  if.  1st.  1S81,  .')02-,rjl» :  Mon.  d.  1st, 
xi.  pi.  xxxiv-xxxvi;  AVS.  \mj,  5(K%1 ;  llHXi,  541»-r>74;  rR.  1«>J,  2;U:  \\m,  ;«1; 
Petersen,  Ara  Pacts  Augitstae^  Vienna,  \V(T2:  Jahreshe/te  ties  (H'sterr.  Arch. 
Instituts,  1U>2.  i:»;uir»4:  \\^\  r>7-(»»;  19ll«,  21>}^-3ir);  Sievekinj:.  i7>/(/.  1007.  175- 
UX);  Brift/urr.  107;  Wiener  Stuilien,  hm,  42r>-436;  Strong,  ^Vu/pfure,  31^-68; 
Bollettinn  f!\irte,  VXYJ ,  l-HJ;  PBS.  v.  17r>-17H. 

«  ISC.  lSiK\,  101;  Allmaun,  Hundbauten,  38-40. 
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podium  and  fluted  columns  of  tnfa.  These  columns,  sixteen 
in  number,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  stood  on  bases  of 
travertine.     Fragments  of  seven  have  been  preserved. 

Both  ttiese  temples  are  represented  on  the  Marble  I'lan '  and 
in  drawings  of  Ihc  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  can- 
not be  identified  with  any  certainty,  although  some 'regard  the 
round  temple  as  that  of  Hercules  Magnus  Custos  (see  above, 
p.  347,  No.  4). 

Another  result  of  the  recent  study  of  the  Marble  Plan  has 
been  the  discovery  that  eleven  of  its  fragments,  eight  of  which 
are  new,  represent  a  large  building  between  the  Saepta  lulia 
and  the  baths  of  Agrippa.'  This  structure  covered  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  palazzi  Venezia, 
Grazioii,  and  Altieri,  and  the  church  of  the  tiesu,  and  it  was 
hitherto  known  to  ns  only  as  Divomm,  from  its  mention  in  the 
Regionary  Catalogue*  and  Chronograph.  A  portion*  Divoram  is 
also  said  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian.*  It  is  now  almost 
certain  that  Divomm  is  an  abbreviation  for  templum  Divo- 
rum,  that  is,  aedes  divi  Vespaaianl  et  aedes  divi  Titi,  a  temple 
erected  by  Domitian  in  memory  of  his  father  and  brother,  and 
that  the  porticus  Divoruin  was  the  usual  porticus  attached  to 
this  double  temple.  The  building  is  represented  as  a  rectangle 
about  2(tO  metres  long  and  55  wide,  containing  a  grove  and  an 
altar,  with  something  over  thirty  columns  on  the  long  aides 
and  sixteen  on  one  short  side.  The  entrance,  on  the  north, 
was  formed  by  a  triple  arch ;  and  just  within  this  entrance,  on 
either  side,  was  a  small  tetrastyle  shrine.  It  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  line  of  these  was  the  aedes  divi  Vespasiani  and  the 
other  the  aedes  divi  Tili.*  In  front  of  the  entrance  is  a  tava- 
eriim,  to  wliicli  belonged  the  famous  bronze  cone  (pinea  jrfjna) 
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of  the  Vatican  that  in  the  middle  ages  gave  its  name  to  that 
region  of  the  city. 

Building^  for  Theatrical  Representatioiu  and  Oames.  —  The 

dronB  FlaminiuB.  As  early  as  221  b.c,  C.  Flaminius  Nepos, 
while  censor,  erected  in  the  south  part  of  the  campus  Martius 
his  famous  circus/  which  was  for  many  years  the  most  con- 
spicuous building  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  gave  its  name 
first  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  and  afterward  to  the  whole 
ninth  region.  Its  site  is  now  entirely  covered  with  modern 
houses,  and  no  traces  of  the  circus  itself  are  visible;  but  its 
exact  position  is  known  from  the  descriptions  of  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  large  portions  of  the  first 
story  were  still  standing.  The  length  of  the  circus  was  about 
297  metres,  its  width  about  120,*  and  its  main  axis  ran  nearly 
east  and  west.  It  appears  to  have  been  built  according  to  the 
plan  adopted  in  later  structures  of  a  similar  nature,  and  its 
lower  story  opened  outward  through  a  series  of  travertine  ar- 
cades, between  which  were  Doric  half-columns.  In  this  circus 
the  Itidi  plebeii^  and  the  ladi  Taurii*  were  celebrated,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  city  made  it  a  favorite  place 
for  holding  assemblies  of  the  people*  and  for  markets. 

Amphitheatres.  The  amphitheatre,  or  edifice  consisting  of 
concentric  rows  of  rising  seats  which  entirely  inclose  a  central 
arena,  seems  to  have  been  a  purely  Roman  invention,  adapted 
for  shows  of  various  kinds,  but  especially  for  gladiatorial  com- 
bats and  fights  with  wild  beasts.  The  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  class  of  buildings  is  the  Colosseum,  but  there 
were  at  least  two  that  were  earlier  in  the  campus  Martius. 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  in  Rome  was  built  in  30  b.c. 


iLlv.  EpU.  XX ;  Varro,  LL.  v.  IM;  Jordan,  FUR.  27;   CIL.  vi.  9713;   E. 
Caetani-I^vatelli,  Passegiate  nella  Roma  Antica,  Rome,  1909,  108-128. 
5  Lanciani,  Ruins,  454.    Cf.,  however,  Jordan,  I.  3.  551. 
«  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  4.  <  Fest.  351. 

&Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14;  pro  Sest.  33;  Dio.  Cass.  Iv.  2. 


,  Statilius  TatiniB.'  It  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
builder,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  small  size.'  It  was  burned' 
in  the  great  fire  of  C4  A.D.,  but  Nero  immediately  erected  a 
wooden  amphitheatre,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  that  of  Taurus.* 
No  traces  of  either  amphitheatre  have  been  found,  but  the 
slight  elevation  in  the  eauipus  Martius,  called  mont«  Giordano, 
is  thought  by  some'  to  have  been  caused  by  the  ruina  of  the 
building  of  Taurus  (see  also  page  370). 

Stodiom  Domitiam.  The  athletic  contests  of  the  Greeks  were 
introduced  into  Romi'  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic, 
and  Caesar  and  Augustus"  erected  temporary  structures  in 
which  they  might  l»e  held,  but  Nero'  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  put  up  a  |>ernianeiit  building.  This  Gymnasium,  as  it 
was  called,  which  was  attached  to  Nero's  baths,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  edifices  in  the  city.'  It  was 
struck  by  lightning '  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  02  a.v.,  and 
there  is  no  record  of  its  restoration ;  but  the  stadium  built  by 
Domitian '"  probably  occupied  the  same  site.  This  stadium 
was  probably  restored  by  Alexander  Sevenis,"  and  was  kuown 
in  the  middle  ages  as  the  stadium  A lexandrinum.  It  was 
spoken  of  in  the  fourth  century  "  as  one  of  the  niost  beau- 
tiful buildings  in  Rome.  Curiously  enough,  the  modern  piazza 
Navona,  the  longest  in  the  <^ity,  preserves  almost  exactly  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  stadium  of  Domitian.  The  piazza  corre- 
sponds with  the  arena  of  the  stadium,  the  length  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  250  metres,  and  the  surrounding 

>Saet.  A«y.'i9\  D[u  Cass.  II.  2». 

*  CIL.  Tl.  622B-62a8;  Dio  Cm*.  IIx.  10.  •  Dio  Caw,  Uli,  18. 

•  ailet.  A'ero.  12 ;  Toe.  Ann.  xill.  31.  See  O'Connur,  Balleliu  of  the  Uni- 
veniti/  of  triiwiKin,  I'JOi,  176-178. 

*  LanelitDi.  R<iiM,  3119-371,  ■  Suel.  Cat:  W:  IHo  Cass,  Hi).  1. 
'  Tm.  Ann.  xlv.  17.     Hulsep  (Jordau,  I,  3.  GW)  niKiiftis  Hiia  m  iiiemly  a 

part  at  the  luitha  of  Kera  (p.  »BH). 

•  PblloBt,  VU.  Apoll.  Iv,  4:i.  0  Tbc.  Aim.  XV,  Xi. 
"Saet.  Dom.B;  Kutrop.  vii,  S3.              "  Lanprld,  Vil.  Alex.  Siv.H. 
u  Ajnm,  Marcell.  xri.  10.  14. 
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buildings  stand  on  the  ruins  of  the  cavea.  Under  some  of 
these  buildings,  especially  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  in  the 
middle  of  the  west  side,  brick  and  concrete  walls  and  frag- 
ments of  the  travertine  seats  may  still  be  seen. 

The  theatre  of  Fompeius.  This,  the  first  permanent  theatre  of 
Home,  was  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius  in  55  b.c,  and  from  its  con- 
struction was  frequently  called  theatrum  lapideum  or  marmo- 
reum.^  The  results  of  excavations  at  various  periods,  compared 
with  the  outlines  of  the  theatre  on  the  Marble  Plan,  enable  us 
to  determine  its  location  with  accuracy,  just  northwest  of  the 
circus  Flaminius.  Some  remains  of  walls  of  travertine  and 
opus  reticulatum  still  exist  beneath  the  modern  houses.  The 
fa(^ade  of  the  semicircular  cavea  resembled  that  of  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  consisting  of  three  series  of  arcades,  adorned  with 
half-columns,  those  of  the  lowest  arcade  being  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  second  of  the  Ionic,  and  the  third  of  the  Corinthian. 
The  whole  building  was  magnificently  embellished  with  stucco 
and  marble.  It  was  always  the  most  important'  theatre  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  the  largest,  seating,  according  to  the  most  care- 
ful estimate,  about  ten  thousand  sijectators.'  Even  after  the 
erection  of  all  the  wonderful  structures  of  the  empire,  it  was 
regarded  in  the  fourth  century  as  iJiter  decora  urbis  aetemae} 

In  order  to  avoid  censure  for  having  built  a  permanent 
theatre,  Pompeius  is  said*  to  have  erected  a  temple  to  Venns 
Viotrix  at  the  top  of  the  central  part  of  the  cavea,  so  that 
the  rows  of  seats  might  appear  to  be  the  steps  leading  up  to 
the  temple,  and  to  have  dedicated  the  whole  as  a  temple  and 
not  as  a  theatre.  From  a  notice  in  one  of  the  calendars,*  it 
appears  that  there  were  at  least  three  other  temples,  dedi- 


1  Asc.  in  PU.  1 ;  Veil.  ii.  48;  Plut.  Pomp.  52;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  38;  Vitr.  iii. 
3.  2;  Gilbert,  III.  322-327;  Jordan,  FUR.  30;  Jordan,  I.  3.  524-530. 
a  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  M;  Dio  Cass.  Ixiii.  «;  PI.  NIL  xxxiii.  54. 
»  B(\  18<H,  321 ;  PI.  Nil.  xxxvi.  115. 

<  Amm.  Marcell.  xvi.  10.  14.  «  Tertull.  de  Spent.  10;  Gell.  x.  1.  6-10. 
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cated  to  Honor,  Virtoi,  and  Felicitas,  Himilarly  placed  within  the 
theatre. 

Augustus  '  restoi-ed  this  theatre  in  32  B.C. ;  and  it  was  after- 
ward frequently  injured  by  fire,  but  always  rebuilt,  —  by 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,' by  Titus  and  l>omitian,' by 
Septimius  Severus,'  by  Diouletian  perhans,'  aud  by  Honoriua 
and  A  read i us.' 

The  theatre  of  Balbua.  This  theatre  was  built  by  L.  Cornelius 
Balbus,  a  friend  of  Augustus,  and  dedicated  in  13  b.c'  It 
was  burned  iu  80  a.d.,  restored,'  probably  by  Domitiiin,  and  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  fourth  century.  It  was  smaller 
than  the  theati-e  of  Fompeius  and  held  about  eight  thousand 
spectators.*  The  ruins  of  this  theatre  formed  in  the  middle 
ages  the  slight  elevation  known  as  the  monte  dei  Ceuci,  and 
some  remains  of  walls  are  now  hidden  by  the  houses  in  the 
piazza  dei  Ceuci.  From  data  afforded  by  earlier  excavations 
and  by  notes  and  drawings  of  the  renaissance,  it  has  been 
possible  to  fix  the  exact  site  of  the  theatre,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  main  axis  ran  about  northwest-southeast,"  Its  ex- 
terior was  like  that  of  the  theatres  of  Fompeius  and  Marcellus, 
being  built  of  travertine  with  three  series  of  arcades  with 
engaged  columns,  Doric  below,  and  lonie  and  Corinthian  on 
the  second  and  third  stories.  It  contained  four  columns  of 
onyx,  which  excited  the  utmost  wonder  aud  admiration  in 
Rome." 

The  Orypta  Balbi"was  probably  built  by  Balbus  in  15  s.c, 
at  the  same  time  as  his  theatre.     The  name  is  best  explained 
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a5  a  term  iisoti  fv^r  a  vaulteil  (k;\i::>ace  lighted  from  abore.^  It 
niav  havo  Ixvn  a  >ort  of  aiubiilatorv  rvmnd  the  oavea  of  th€ 
iheatro.  I'r.til  Ks^ntly  the  ruixis  desoribed  on  i».  374  have  been 
iv:e:*.::r4t\l  with  this  Crvpta,  which  was  supjK?sed  to  be  a  two- 
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have  been  employed  on  portions  of  the  exterior  also.  Part  of 
the  maaonry  of  Uie  iiiterior  was  of  opus  reticulatitm.  Just 
off  the  pia;tza  Slonljinara,  in  the  via  del  Teatro  di  Maj'cello, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  semicircular  facade  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  the  disreputable  surroundings  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  imposing  ruins  in  Rome. 

As  in  the  Colosseum,  the  exterior  of  the  eavea  was  built 
with  three  series  of  ojwn  arcades,  one  above  another.  Ths 
existing  ruins  comprise  a  little  leas  than  one-third  of  the  total 
semi-circumference.  The  half-colujnns  between  the  arches  of 
the  lower  arcade  are  of  the  Doric  order.  Above  them  is  a 
Doric  entablature  with  triglyphs  and  an  attic,  1.20  metres  high, 
the  pi-ojections  of  which  form  the  bases  of  the  half-columns  of 
the  second  Ionic  arcade.  The  entablature  above  these  columns 
consists  of  an  architrave  of  three  projecting  ledges,  with  a 
plain  frieze  and  acornice.  The  masonry  above  the  second  story 
is  modem,  but  there  was  undoubtedly  an  original  third  story, 
deoorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters. 

The  original  level  of  the  ground  was  about  5  metres  beneath 
that  of  the  modern  street,  and  about  cue-third  of  the  low^r 
arcade  is  therefore  buried.  There  are  thirteen  piers  of  this 
lower  arcade  now  standing,  with  their  engaged  columns.  The 
piers  themselves  are  3  metres  wide  and  2  thick.  Immediately 
within  these  piers  was  an  ambulatory  that  ran  entirely 
round  the  cavea,  and  from  it  spiir  walls  were  built  on  radial 
lines,  which  supported  the  tiers  of  seats.  The  construction 
of  walla,  seats,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  exterior,  seems  to  have 
been  quite  like  that  of  the  Colosseum.  The  modern  palace 
covers  most  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  theatre,  but  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  ambulatories  and  chambers  between  tlie 
spur  walls  has  rtcently  been  made  accessible,  and  there  the 
construction  may  be  conveniently  studied.  Some  parts  of 
the  stage  lie  beneath  the  houses  in  the  via  mont«  Savelli. 
From  the  statement  of  the  Ciiriogtun,  it  is  estimated  that  this 
theatre  contained  scats  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  thousand  i>er- 
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sons,  —  more  than  the  theatre  of  Pompeiusy  although  that  was 
a  larger  building,  —  but  considerable  doubt  attaches  to  these 
estimates  of  seating  capacity.^ 

Soniewhere  in  region  IX,  Domitian  erected  a  building  for 
theatrical  performances  called  the  Odeum,'  in  imitation  of 
similar  buildings  in  Greece.  This  was  the  only  building  in 
the  city  which  bore  this  name.  It  was  restored  by  Trajan,' 
and  ranked  in  the  fourth  century  as  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous monuments  of  Home.  No  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered, but  it  may  be  under  Monte  Giordano  (pp.  17,  365), 

Wo  may  intention  here  the  Athenaeum,^  a  building  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  an  amphitheatre,  which  was  erected  by  Hadrian 
for  readings,  lectui*es,  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  not  known 
definitely  whether  this  building  was  in  the  campus  Martius,' 
on  the  Capitoline,  or  in  the  Velabrum.* 

Portiooas.  —  The  level  plain  of  the  campus  Martins  was 
l^artioularly  well  adapted  to  this  characteristic  form  of  Roman 
an»hitei»ture,  —  the  ;x>rfiVM«,  —  which  conformed  to  a  general 
moilel,  while  varying  in  proportions  and  details.  The  porticus 
iHuisisUnl  of  a  oovereil  iHilonnade,  formed  by  two  or  more  rows 
of  i\^lumu8,  or  a  wall  on  one  side  and  columns  on  the  other. 
lU  chief  pur)H>$e  was  to  provide  a  place  for  walking  and  loung- 
ing which  should  be  sheltered  from  storm  and  sun,  and  for 
this  rtnison  the  interoolumnar  spaces  were  sometimes  filled 
with  glass  or  heilges  of  box.  Within  the  porticoes  or  in 
a^^rtments  ommectod  closely  with  them,  were  collections  of 
st4ituary«  ivaintings^  and  works  of  art  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
sho^^  and  Ku'aars.     In  some  cases  the  ^x^rticus  tot^k  its  name 
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from  some  famous  statue  or  paiiitiug,  as  the  porticua  Argonau- 
tarum  (p.  376). 

While  the  erection  of  the  first  porticus  in  the  campua 
Martius  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  b.c, 
the  period  of  rapid  development  in  their  numbers  and  use  did 
not  begin  until  the  Augustan  era.  The  earliest  of  these 
structures  seem  to  have  b«:en  devoted  exclusively  to  business 
purposes.  By  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  there  were  upwards 
of  a,  dozen  in  region  IX,'  some  of  them  of  great  size,  and  it  was 
possible  to  walk  from  the  forum  of  Trajan  to  the  pons  Aelius 
under  a  continuous  shelter.  They  were  usually  magnificently 
decorated  and  embellished,  and  provided  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens. Lanciaiii '  estimates  the  total  area  covered  by  porticoes 
and  gardens  in  the  campus  Martius  at  about  100,000  square 
metres.  The  modern  continuation  of  the  porticos  idea  may  be 
seen  in  some  European  cities,  especially  Bologna,  Munich,  and 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  in  Paris. 

Within  the  limits  of  region  IX  there  were  the  following 
porticoes ;  — 

(1)  The  portions  Ootaria,  built  by  Cri.  Octavius  in  168  b.c,  to 
commemorate  a  naval  vit'tory  over  Perseus  of  Macedonia.*  It 
was  also  called  the  porticus  Corinthia,  from  its  bronze  Corin- 
thian capitals,  wbicfi  may  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
use  of  this  order  in  Rome.  Augustus  restored  *  this  porticus 
in  33  u.c.  and  placed  within  it  the  standards  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Dalmatians.  It  stood  between  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius  and  the  circus  Plaminius. 

(2)  The  portions  Hetelli,  built  in  147  b.c.  by  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Macedonicns,'  and  situated  between  the  circus  Flsr 
minius  and  the  theatre  of  Marcelliis.  It  inclosed  the  temples 
of  luppiter  Stator  and  Juno  (p.  349)  and  contained  many 
famous  works   of   art    brought   by  Metellus    from    the    east. 

'  Ann.  d.  ht.  I88.1,  B-23.    *  Ruin*.  448.      •  Feat.  ITS ;  PI.  Sll.  mxXw.  13. 
*  Jfon.  Ane.W.S;  IHoCus.lUx.43i  Appiaii, /»|rr.  311. 
liVBll.  i.lli   11.1. 


Fio.  TG.  —  The  Pokticuh  Octatuk  rebtorkd. 

135  metres  long  and  115  wide,  and  is  represented  on  the  Marble 
Plan.  It  consisted  of  a  colonnade  formed  by  a  double  row  of 
granite  eolunms,  twenty-eight  in  each  row  in  fivnt  and  about 
forty  on  each  aide.  The  main  axis  ran  northeast-southwest, 
and  the  principal  entrance  was  in  the  middle  of  the  southwest 
side.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  porticus  were  small  vaulted 
pavilions.     Within  the  inclosiire  was  a  bibliotheca,'  erected  by 
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in  memory  of  the  youthful  Marcellus,  a  oiiria  OotaTiae,' 
where  the  Senate  gonietimea  met,  and  a  so-called  sohota; '  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  these  different  names  were  apiilit;il  to  the 
same  building,  to  different  parts  of  the  same  building,  or  to 
entirely  dlHtinct  structures. 

Of  this  portions  some  rtiins'  still  remain,  especially  of  ths 
main  entrance,  which  had  the  form  of  a  duuble  pronaos,  pro- 
jecting outward  and  inward.  Across  each  front  of  this  prouaos, 
between  the  side  walls,  were  four  Corinthian  columns  of  white 
marble,  which  supported  an  entablature  and  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment The  entablature  and  pediment  and  two  of  the  columns 
of  the  outer  front  atill  exist,  but  the  remaining  columns  were 
replaced  in  the  fifth  century  by  a  brick  arch.  Of  the  inner 
front  two  columns  and  part  of  a  third  arc  standing,  with 
portions  of  entablature  and  pediment.  On  the  architrave 
is  the  inscription  which  records  the  restoration  in  liOS  a.d. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  of  the  columns  of  the  pronaos  is  8.60 
metres,  and  their  diameter  at  the  bottom  1.10,  and  at  the  top 
0.96  metre.  Parts  of  a  number  of  the  columns  of  the  south 
colonnade  are  also  standing,  but  their  bases  are  below  the  pres- 
ent level  of  the  ground.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  these  columns 
are  built  into  the  walla  of  bouses  in  the  via  del  Teatro  di 
Marcello. 

(3)  The  portioiu  ICinaoia,  built  by  M.  Minucius  Rufus*  (cos. 
110  B.C.).  This  porticus  was  double,  and  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  two  parts ;  for,  at  a  later  period,  we  are  told  that  there  were 
two  buildingM,  —  the  portions  Minuoia  vetns  and  the  portions 
Minacia  frnmentaritt."  In  the  hitter,  under  the  empire,  the  dis- 
tribution of  grain  tickets  to  the  proletariat  took  place ;  while 
the  former  was  a  place  for  lounging  and  for  political  assemblies. 
The    relation   between   tlie    porticus  vetus   aud   the    porticus 

1  PL  XH.  xxxvi.  28;  LHoCsM.  It.  8. 
»P1.  NII.ixxv.  114;  xmvi.  ■23.  2il. 

»  Bnll.  •!.  Itl.  ms,  a»-1>lH;  BC.  1887,  SIS;  ISHO.  «Wi7;  MUt.  18S1I.  a»-ai6. 
<  Voll,  0.  8.  '  -Vul.  Heg-  ix ;  r/ironogr.  a.  JM,  p.  liti. 
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fmrnentaria  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,^  as  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  they  were  both  built  by  the  same  man 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  second  century  the  porticus  seems 
to  have  served  as  one  of  the  offices  of  the  water  works  of 
the  city,  as  we  read  of  curatores  aquarum  et  Minidae}  Be- 
tween the  piazza  Montanara  and  the  vicolo  della  Bufala 
are  some  remains  of  a  colonnade  that  has  been  identified 
with  the  porticus  Minucia.*  Hulsen,*  however,  rejects  this 
view,  and  thinks  that  the  remains  hitherto  universally  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Crypta  Balbi  (p.  367)  are  not  parts  of 
that  structure  at  all,  and  may  very  probably  belong  to  the 
porticus  Minucia.  Two  travertine  pilasters,  with  engaged 
columns  and  the  entablature,  are  built  into  the  front  of 
a  house  in  the  via  dei  Calderari,  No.  23,  and  there  are  traces 
of  a  second  row  of  columns  and  a  wall  behind.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  much  more  of  this  building  was  stand- 
ing, and  drawings  of  that  period  show  that  the  colonnade 
had  an  upper  story,  with  columns  standing  on  the  centre 
of  the  arches  below.  Blocks  of  the  travertine  pavement 
have  also  been   found.* 

(4)  The  porticus  Pompei,  built  in  55  b.c.  by  Pompeius,*  at  the 
same  time  as  his  theatre.  The  porticus  adjoined  the  scena  of 
the  theatre"  and  inclosed  a  large  rectangular  court  in  which 
were  four  parallel  rows  of  columns,  its  purpose  being  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  the  spectators  in  case  of  sudden  showers. 
The  same  provision  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus,  but  no  trace  of  that  porticus  has  been  found.     The 

^  Phil.  1870,  63-67;  Uirschfeld,  Romische  VerwaUnngBgeschichte,  i.  IM, 
166;  Gilbert,  III.  144.  286:  BC.  1901,  182-183. 

«  CIL.Y.  778:J;  vi.  1532;  Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  ii«.  1053-lOM. 

'Lanciani.  FUR.  sheet  28;  Delbriick,  Die  drei  Tempel  am  Forum  Holi' 
torium,  Rome,  1903, 1. 

*  Jordan.  I.  3,  515,  545-^7. 

6  yS.  18JU.  3:k>;  18112,  265;  3/«7/.  1802,  321 ;  181»3,  318. 

•  Cic.  de  Fato,  8 ;  Ov.  Ara  Am.  iii.  387 ;  Catull.  Iv.  6 ;  Gilbert,  lU.  335-336. 
^  Vitr.  V.  9.  1. 
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porticus  Pompei  iniiat  Itave  aiilfered  in  the  conflagrations  wliich 
destroyed  the  theatre,  and  have  been  restored  by  Domitian,  and 
by  Areadiua  and  Iloiioriiis  '  in  418—120  a.d.  After  a  tire  in 
the  reign  of  Cariniis,  it  was  vestored  by  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
Aldus  Helviiis  Dionysius,  who  called  one  part  of  the  restored 
structure  portions  lovia '  and  the  other  portiona  Eercnlea,  in  honor 
of  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maxiinian.  Tlie  ceutra!  area 
was  laid  out  as  a  garden  with  shady  walks,  and  contained  many 
works  of  art.'  Tlie  curia  Fompei,'  in  which  Caesar  was  mur- 
dered, was  probably  an  exedra  in  this  porticus,  or  possibly  an 
adjoining  building.'  The  statue  of  Pompeius  which  stood 
there  was  removed  by  Augustus,*  wlio  walled  up  the  curia  as 
a  locua  acelerataa.  In  oonnection  with  this  porticus  was  one 
built  by  Augustus,  and  called  the  porticus  od  Natioaes/  because 
it  contained  statues  representing  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  was  not  a  separate  porticus, 
but  only  a  portion  added  to  the  porticus  Pompei.  !No  remains 
of  the  latter  exist  above  g'round,  but  its  lines  are  kuown  from 
earlier  discoveries,  and  some  fragments  have  been  found  in 
recent  years.* 

(5)  The  HeotttoBtjlon.  Very  near  to  the  porticus  Pompei  waa 
a  similar  structure,  called  the  Hecatostylou,  or  ]X)rticus  of  the 
hundred  columns.  This  is  not  mentioned  until  the  end  of  the 
first  century,'  but  it  may  have  been  built  by  Pompeius.  It  is 
represented  on  the  Marble  Plan  as  a  row  of  columns  on  each 
side  of  a  long  wall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  porticus  Pompei. 
It  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  long  piece  of  peperino 
wall  and  travertine  pavement,  which  has  been  found  between 


»  CIL.  Ti.  1191, 1678. 

'  rlinimgr.  a.  3M.  p.  ItS;  VIL.  vi.  268,  256;  Ann.  d.  lit.  1883,  11-12, 

»  Mart.  11.  H.  10;  PI.  NJl.  xxxv.  BH,  IH,  128,  132. 

•  Cie.de  Die.  U.  23;  A«c.  inUU.tti;  GeU.  ziv.  T,  uid  ortHd. 

•  mtangtit,  1908,  22n-238,  «  Suet.  Cam.  88;  Aay.  31. 
f  Serv.  in  Afn.  Till,  721 ;  PI.  NH.  iDuvl.  41 ;  Suut.  Ntro.  «. 
•flf.  ISB,  l*m8;  JVS.  I8il2,  3«1, 

•  Hurl.  [1.  14.  'J;  111.  10.  1 ;  Gilbert,  til.  327  ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  333;  FUR.  31. 
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the  piazza  del  Gesii  and  the  via  delP  Arco  dei  Ginnasi,  can  be- 
long to  the  Hecatostylon.* 

(6)  The  portictis  Philippi,  built  as  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
of  Hercules  and  the  Muses  (p.  348),  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
the  stepfather  of  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  he  rebuilt 
the  temple.  The  exact  date  is  not  known.  This  portions  is 
represented  on  the  Marble  Plan,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
century.  It  contained  some  famous  pictures,  and  hair-dressers' 
shops.*  A  few  of  its  ruins  have  been  found  in  the  piazza 
Mattel.' 

(7)  The  portictis  Argonantamm,  built  by  Agrippa  in  25  b.c. 
probably  north  of  the  Saepta.  The  name  was  given  to  the 
portions  because  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  were  painted 
on  its  walls,^  and  it  has  sometimes  been  identified '  with  the 
basilica  Neptuni  (p.  378). 

(8)  The  portions  Europae,  situated  near  the  Saepta,  of  which 
the  exact  location  and  date  of  building  are  unknown.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  a  famous  painting  of  Europa  on  its 
wall.*  In  Martial's  time  this  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
lounging  places  in  Rome. 

In  the  fourth  century  a  portions  Meleagri^  is  mentioned,  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was  a  separate  portions  or  only  a 
part  of  the  Saepta,  so  named  from  a  statue  or  painting. 

(9)  The  portions  Boni  Eventus,  either  constructed  or  restored 
in  374  A.D.  round  the  temple  of  Bonus  Eventus,*  probably  just 
west  of  the  thermae  Agrippae.    The  date  of  this  temple  is  un- 


1  NS.  1884,  10.^104;  BC.  1893, 122, 189-193. 

a  PI.  NH.  XXXV.  66, 114, 144;  Ov.  Ars  Am.  iii.  168. 

»  Ann.  d.  Ist.  1869,  3-12;  BC.  1890,  67;  Mon.  d.  Lincei,  i.  606;  Jordan, 
FUR.  33. 

<  Dio  Cass.  llii.  27;  BC.  1883, 14, 16.  «  Jordan,  I.  3.  574-575. 

«  Mart.  ii.  14.  3,  5, 15;  iii.  20.  12;  vii.  32.  11 ;  xi.  1.  11 ;  Hulsen  (Jordan,  L 
3.  458)  regards  this  as  only  another  name  for  the  porticus  Vipsania  (p.  477). 

7  Not.  Reg.  ix. 

8  Amm.  Marcell.  xxix.  6.  19;  BC.  1878,  212-213;  1891,  224-227;  Archivio 
della  R.  SocUta  romana  di  storia  patria,  ix.  471. 
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uiown,  but  it  may  have  formed  a  part  of  Agrippa's  buildings, 
B  remains  of  an  ancient  peperino  wall,  evidently  of  a 
temple,  found  on  the  site  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monte- 
rone,  have  l>een  thought  to  belong  to  jt.  At  different  times 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  five  capitals  of  white  marble  of 
great  siKe,  1.70  metres  in  height  and  1.44  in  width,  have  been 
found  in  an  almost  straight  line  100  metres  in  length,  between 
the  ehurch  of  8.  Maria  in  Mouterone  and  the  Teatro  della  Valle. 
These  capitals  were  lying  at  an  equal  depth  bene.ath  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  undfiubtedjy  belonged  to  the  porticus. 

(10)  The  porticns  Hazimoe.  One  of  the  most  imjrartant  streets 
in  region  IX  waij  that  which  led  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  theatre  of  Balbiis  to  the  pons  Aelius.  During  the  reign 
of  Gratian,  Valtsntinian,  and  Theodosius,  about  380  a.d.,  this 
street  was  provided  with  a  colonnade,  the  portions  Maximae,' 
which  extended  from  the  Aelian  bridge  to  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
peius  and  connected  several  of  the  other  porticoes  in  this 
region.  Its  ruins  have  been  found  in  the  piazza  del  Pianto  and 
the  via  delta  Reginella, — fragments  of  granite  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  bases,  3.10  meti-ea  below  the  present 
level  of  the  ground.  The  pavement  of  the  street  has  also  been 
found  at  various  points,  and  its  line  is  followed  closely  by 
the  modern  vie  di  Peacheria,  del  Pianto,  de'  Giubbonari,  de' 
Cappellari,  and  del  Kanco  di  S.  Spirito. 

Several  times  in  classical  literature  a  via  Teota  is  mentioned,' 
which  seems  to  have  connected  the  region  of  the  circus  Fla- 
minius  with  the  Tarentum.  This  direction  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  street  just  described,  and  it  may  be  that  this  street 
was  protected  in  some  way  long  before  the  jKirticus  Maximae 
were  built,  and  was  therefore  called  the  via  Tecta.  The  street 
described  on  p.  339,  called  via  Recta  on  Iianciani's  map,  is  some- 
times identified  with  the  via  Tecta. 

1  CIL.  Ti.  IIM;  BC.  IttW),  IIT-U8;  Ana.  it.  III.  1B83.  7,  30  IT. 

»  Man.  iil.  6.  6:  vili.  TB.  2;    SeDuCH,  U'  Sforte  t'laudii,  13;    Jordui,  L  S. 

48S,  003;  II.  378;  Gillwri.  III.  ;1T8. 
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(11)  The  TiortioQB  Divomin  (divi  Yespasiani  et  Titi?).  See 
p.  363. 

Baiilioas. — The  basilioa  Veptimi,  which  was  restored  by  Ha- 
drian/ was  probably  the  nocrct&tfviov^  that  was  burned  in  80  a.d., 
and  it  has  also  been  identified  with  the  portions  Argonautarum 
(p.  376)  of  Agrippa.'  This  identification  is  plausible  but  by 
no  means  certain,  as  both  portions  Argonautarum  and  basilica 
Neptuni  occur  in  the  Cxtriosum. 

Basilica  Hatidiae,  basilioa  Hardanae.  These  two  basilicas  were 
between  the  Pantheon,  the  north  end  of  the  Saepta,  and  the 
column  of  Aurelius.  One  of  them  was  named  from  Matidia, 
the  mother-in-law  of  Hadrian,  and  the  other  from  Marciana, 
the  sister  of  Trajan.*  They  probably  formed  one  group  with 
the  temple  of  Hadrian  (p.  360).  Some  oipollino  columns  that 
have  been  found  just  north  of  the  via  dei  Pastini,  between  the 
Pantheon  and  the  vioolo  della  Spada  d'  Orlando,  perhaps  belong 
to  one  of  them.  A  templnm  divae  Hatidiae'  seems  to  have  stood 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Arches.  —  Areas  Tiberii,  arcns  Domitiani.  In  the  campus  Mar- 
tins were  many  so-called  triumphal  arches.  Claudius  erected 
one  in  honor  of  Tiberius  near  the  theatre  of  Pompeius,  which  is 
mentioned  only  once,^  and  Domitian  another,  which  was  either 
near  the  porta  Triumphalis  or  was  a  restoration  of  this  gate 
itself  (p.  346). 

Arcus  Pietatis.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Pantheon,  probably 
in  the  line  of  the  inclosing  portions,  was  an  arch  adorned  with 
reliefs  that  represented  the  provinces,  personified,  in  the  act 


1  Spart.  Vit.  Hadr.  19.  «  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi.  24. 

*  Dio  Cass.  liii.  27;  Jordan,  I.  3.  574;  Lucas,  Zur  Geschichte  der  Nep' 
tunsbasilica  in  Rom,  Berlin,  IIK^. 

*  Not.  Rej?.  ix;  Pol.  Silv.  645;  BC,  1883,5-16;  Mitt.  18<J9,  141-163;  Gilbert, 
111.127;  Jordan,  I.  3.  675. 

*  Jordan,  I.  3.  xxiv.  ^  Suet.  Claud.  11. 


of  asking  favor  of  the  emiieror.  Tliis  arch  waa  called  arcus 
Pietatia  in  tlie  inidiile  a^es,  but  its  original  name  is  unkuown.' 

AroQB  Oratiani  Valentiniam  et  Theodoaii.  This  arch '  stood 
directly  in  front  of  the  pons  AeliuB,  spanned  the  principal 
Bti-eet  of  region  IX  whifih  led  to  this  briilj^  from  the  circus 
Flaminiua,  and  formed  the  north  end  of  the  portions  Maximae 
(p.  377).  It  was  quite  customary  to  erect  such  an  arch  at  the 
approach  to  a  bridge.  This  arch  was  hiiilt  between  379  and 
383  A.D..  and  seems  to  have  stood  until  the  fourteenth  century. 

AroTU  Aroadii  Honorii  et  Theodoaii.  This  ar(^h  was  erected  in 
40o  A.n.  to  CO miuem orate  the  victories'  won  by  Stilicho  under 
Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Theoiiosius.  It  was  certainly  near  the 
arch  just  mentioned,  and  probably  spanned  the  approach  to  the 
poos  Neronianus.    (For  the  arches  on  the  via  Lata,  see  p,  479.) 

Columns. — There  were  two  columns  like  that  of  Ti-ajan 
in  region  IX,  The  lirst,  oolmnna  Antouini  Fii,  was  erected  lu 
memory  of  Antoninus  Pius  by  his  two  adopted  sons,  Marcus 
Aureliua  and  Lucius  Verua.  It  stood'  a  little  west  of  the 
present  Uoiise  of  Parliament,  on  the  edge  of  the  slight  eleva- 
tion known  as  moute  ('itorio  (p.  17).  It  had  the  same  orien- 
tation as  the  Ustrinum,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
distance  of  25  metres.  The  column  was  a  monolith  of  red 
granite,  14.75  metres  high,  and  stood  on  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble.  As  represented  on  a  coin*  of  Antoninus,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  grating.  Previous  to  the  eigliteenth  century  the 
base  of  the  column  was  entirely  buried,  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  shaft  itself  projected  about  6  metres  above  the  ground. 
In  1703  the  base  was  excavated,  hut  the  shaft  lay  in  the  piazza 
Colonna  for  many  years,  until  it  was  used  to  repair  the  obelisk 
in  the  piazza  di  monte  Citorio,  Three  of  the  sides  of  the  pedes- 
tal, now  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  are  covered  with  reliefs.'     The 
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principal  one,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  was  turned  toward  the  Ustrinum.  The  other  two 
represent  soldiers  on  the  march.  The  fourth  side  bears  the 
dedicatory  inscription.^ 

In  close  connection  with  the  column  was  the  TJstrinnm 
Antoninonun,  or  crematory  of  the  Antonines.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  building  in  ancient  literature  ;  but  the  excavations 
of  1703  brought  enough  of  its  ruins  to  light  to  afford  a  satis- 
factory idea  of  its  character."  It  consisted  of  three  square  in- 
closures,  one  within  another.  The  two  inner  inclosure  walls 
were  of  travertine ;  the  outer  consisted  of  a  travertine  curb,  on 
which  stood  pillars  of  the  same  material  with  an  iron  grating 
between  them.  The  innermost  inclosure,  which  formed  the 
base  of  the  pyre,  was  13  metres  square,  the  second  inclosure  23, 
and  the  outer  30  metres  square.  A  free  space,  3  metres  wide, 
was  left  between  the  first  and  second  walls  and  between  the 
second  and  third.  The  entrance  was  on  the  south.  Kemains,' 
which  are  probably  of  a  similar  ustrinum^  have  recently  been 
found  a  little  to  the  northeast  in  the  via  delle  Missione. 

The  other  column,  coltmma  M.  Aurelii  Antonini,  which  was  also 
called  columna  cochUs  and  columim  centenaria  divi  Mard,  or 
divorum  Marci  et  FavAtinae,  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  via 
Lata,  opposite  the  campus  Agrippae,  and  was  erected  sometime 
before  193  a.d.  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius  over  the  Dacians  and  Marcomanni  in  172-175  a.d.* 

It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  column  of  Trajan,  the  height 
of  shaft  and  capital  being  the  same,  100  Roman  feet.  The 
shaft  itself,  26.50  metres  in  height  and  3.96  in  diameter,  is 
composed  of  twenty-six  rings  of  Luna  marble.     It  is  hollow, 


1  CIL.  vi.  1004.  2  Mitt,  1889,  48-G4. 
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and  contains  a  spiral  staircase  of  two  hundred  and  three  steps. 
The  interior  ia  liglited  by  fifty-sis  rectangular  loopholes.  The 
capital  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  was  surmounted  originally 
by  statues  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina.  These  disap- 
peared at  some  unknown  date,  and  the  present  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Paul  was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.  The  pedestal  o£  the 
column  is  of  great  height.  For  a  considerable  part  of  it  still 
rises  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground,  which  in  turn  is 
4.75  metres  above  the  ancieut  travertine  pavement 

The  exterior  of  the  column  is  adorned  with  reliefs,  arranged 
ou  a  spiral  band  which  returns  upon  itself  twenty-one  times. 
These  reliefs  represent  scenes  in  the  campaigns  of  Anrelius 
and  correspond  to  those  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  but  ai-e  far 
inferior  to  them  in  execution,  and  have  been  much  injured  by 
tire  and  earthquake.  The  remains  of  the  original  reliefs  of  the 
pedestal  were  chiselled  olf  by  Mixtus  V,  who  added  the  present 
marble  decoration,  some  of  wliicb  was  taken  from  the  Septi- 
zonium. 

It  is  probable  that  the  temple  of  Aurelius,  templnm  divi  Uaroi, 
stood  just  west  of  this  column,  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the 
temple  of  Trajan  to  his  column,  and  that  temple  and  column 
were  surrounded  by  a  portions;  but  no  traces  of  this  temple 
have  been  found.  Near  the  column  was  a  lodge,  built  in  193 
A.D.  by  Adrastus,  procurator  coin  mnae  centenuriae  divi  Mard, 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  The  inscription'  which 
records  this  transaction  has  beeu  preserved. 

The  Obeliflcns  Angnsti.  —  Augustus  brought  two  obelisks' 
from  Heliopolis  to  Rome,  one  of  which  was  set  up  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  other  in  the  campus  Martius,  between  the 
ara  Pacis  Augustae  and  the  culumna  Anionini  Pii.  The  latter 
is  the  one  now  standing  in  the  piazza  di  inonte  Citorio,     The 
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inscriptions  ^  on  the  pedestals  of  the  two  obelisks  are  identical, 
and  show  that  they  were  set  up  in  the  year  10  b.c. 

The  obelisk  of  the  campus  Martins  is  of  red  granite,  21.79 
metres  in  height  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  traver- 
tine base  has  been  much  restored,  and  the  column  itself  re- 
paired with  fragments  of  stone  from  the  columna  Antonini. 

Augustus  employed  this  obelisk  as  the  gnovion,  or  needle,  of 
a  great  sun-dial,  or  solarium,'  formed  by  laying  an  extensive 
pavement  of  white  marble  on  the  north  side  of  the  obelisk,  on 
which  pavement  the  lines  were  indicated  by  strips  of  gilt  metal 
inlaid  in  the  marble.  Portions  of  this  pavement,  of  the  g^lt 
lines,  and  of  figures  of  animals  representing  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  were  found  at  various  times  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  but  they  vere  again  covered  and  are  still 
buried  beneath  the  modern  buildings.  The  obelisk  itself  was 
thrown  down  at  some  unknown  date,  and  although  it  was  dis- 
covered under  the  ground  in  1512,^  it  was  not  excavated  until 
1750,  nor  set  up  until  1789.  The  marble  pavement  must  have 
extended  about  110  metres  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  and 
something  more  than  half  that  distance  north  and  south. 

The  Mausoleum  Aug^ti. — During  the  first  century  b.c*  it 
had  become  customary  to  grant  the  privilege  of  burial  in  the 
campus  Martins  to  persons  of  distinction,  by  special  decree  of 
the  senate.  With  this  precedent  in  view,  Augustus  erected  in 
28  B.C.,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  campus,  a  mausoleum 
for  the  imperial  family,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist.*  This 
mausoleum,  called  also  the  tumulus  Caesarum,  or  tumulus  luli- 
orum,^  consisted  of  a  circular  drum,  and  above  this  a  tumulus 
or  cone-shaped  mound,  planted  with  evergreens  and  surmounted 
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^ya' colossal  bronze  atatite  of  Augustus.  The  circular  portion, 
66.55  metres  in  diameter,  was  composeil  of  concentric  ring-walls 
of  concrete,  faced  with  opus  reticulatiini  and  covered  with 
stucco  or  white  marble.  The  entrance  was  on  the  south,  and 
the  passageway  led  directly  to  a  central  chamber,  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Augustus  himself.  Between  the  outer  and  the 
second  wall  was  a  row  of  twelve  chambers,  desired  for  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family.'  On  the  outer  wall  of  the 
mausoleum,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  were  fastened  the 
two  bronze  tablets'  on  which  were  inscribed  the  Ren  Geatue 
(p.  2),  and  in  front  was  a  portico  flanked  by  two  obelisks.'  One 
of  these  obelisks  was  dug  up  in  1527,  and  in  lo87  it  was  set 
up  in  the  piazza  dell'  Esqiiilino.  The  other  was  found  in  1781 
and  erected  in  the  piazza  del  Quirinale.  The  latter  is  14,40 
metres  in  height,  the  former  somewhat  less. 

In  this  mausoleum'  were  placejl  the  ashes  of  Augustus,  his 
nephew  Marcellus,  Lucius  and  Gains  Caesar,  Gcrmanicus,  Livia, 
Tiberius,  Claudius,  and  some  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
remains  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  the  latter's  daughter  Julia, 
which  were  placed  here  first,  were  afterward  removed  to  the 
temple  of  the  gens  Flavia  (p.  504)  on  the  Quirinal. 

In  410  Alaric  plundered  the  mausoleum,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Colonna.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Soderini  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  terrace  garden. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  dmm,  about  72  metres  in  diameter,  now 
forms  part  of  a  concert  hall,  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  has 
been  almost  entirely  transformed  or  built  over.'  Whether  this 
drum  stood  on  a  square  foundation,  like  that  of  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian,  is  uncertain. 
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The  Saepta  Inlia.  —  We  are  told  ^  that  Julius  Caesar  planned 
to  replace  the  existing  Saepta  (p.  345)  by  a  marble  structure 
inclosed  by  a  porticus  one  mile  in  extent.  This  work,  which 
Caesar  only  began,  was  continued  by  Lepidus  and  finished  by 
Agrippa  in  26  b.c*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  build- 
ing, as  completed,  was  not  built  exactly  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Caesar,  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  area  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  thermae  of  Agrippa.  The  new  Saepta  was 
injured  by  fire  in  80  a.d.,  restored  by  Domitian,  and  afterward 
by  Hadrian.' 

The  diminishing  importance  of  the  comitia,  and  the  final 
transfer  of  elections  from  the  people  to  the  senate  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  must  have  brought  about  great  changes  in  the 
use,  and  perhaps  in  the  form,  of  the  restored  Saepta.  Agrippa 
adorned  it  with  statues;  Caligula  and  Claudius  exhibited 
gladiatorial  shows  in  the  building;*  and  the  former  also  con- 
structed a  naumachia*  within  its  precincts.  In  Domitian's 
time  it  contained  a  bazaar,  where  the  most  expensive  luxu- 
ries in  Rome  were  for  sale.'  It  is  mentioned  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,^  but  of  its  later  history  nothing  is 
known. 

The  Saepta  is  partly  represented  on  the  Marble  Plan,'  and 
from  this  and  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered,  a  re- 
construction of  the  building  in  its  main  lines  is  possible.  It 
was  a  rectangular  porticus,®  extending  along  the  west  side  of  the 
via  Flaminia,  from  the  aqua  Virgo  on  the  north  to  the  modern 
via  di  S.  Marco  on  the  south,  a  distance  of  440  metres  (1500 
Roman  feet).  Its  depth  was  60  metres.  This  porticus  was 
built  of  travertine  and  was  septuple  in  form,  —  that  is,  there 
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were  eight  longiludiiial  rows  of 
columns  and  piers.  The  first 
along  the  via  Flami 
ineuted  with  a  balustrade.  Re- 
mans of  this  porticus  have  been 
found  at  various  points,  espeeially 
beneath  S.  Maria  in  via  Lata,  the 
palazzu  Doria,  and  the  palnzzo 
Bonaparte,  rhe  most  southerly 
traces  being  beneath  tlie  pah 
Venezia  and  S.  Marco,  Whether 
the  porticus  extended  as  far  south 
as  the  via  di  S.  Marco  is  disputed, 
Lanciani  asserting  that  its  linjit 
in  this  direction  is  marked  by  the 
pavement  of  an  ancient  street 
found  just  south  of  the  reiuaius 
which  are  beneath  the  church  of 
S.  Marco.  If  the  porti 
tended  as  far  as  the  via  di  S. 
Marco,  there  was  vooni  for  eighty 
latitudinal  aisles  between  the  short 
rows  of  columns,  a  number  which 
suggests  the  eighty  centuries  of 
the  first  class  of  the  comitin. 
centuriata. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Marble 
Plan  that  this  porticus  constituted 
the  Saepta  in  the  third  century  ; 
but  whether  it  is  the  porticus 
which  Lepidua  built,  or  whether 
it  represents  in  any  considerable 
degree  the  original  Saepta  of 
Agrippa,  is  an  open  question. 
Manifestly  no  naumachia  could  \ie 
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constmcted  within  this  porticus,  nor  could  gladiatorial  shows 
have  been  exhibited  here.  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that 
west  of  it  was  an  open  area  belonging  to  the  Saepta,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  inclosed,  but  which  after  the  fire  in 
80  A.D.  was  used  for  entirely  different  purposes.  Even  remains 
of  private  houses  have  been  found  within  its  limits  under  the 
church  of  S.  Ignazio. 

The  Diribitorinm.  —  Agrippa  also  began  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  which  the  votes  cast  by  the  people  in  the  Saepta 
could  be  counted  (diribere  =  dis-habere),  and  which  was  there- 
fore called  the  Diribitorium.  This  building  was  finished  by 
Augustus  in  7  b.c,  and  was  famous  for  the  construction  of 
the  roof  of  its  central  hall,  which  rested  on  beams  more  than  100 
feet  long,  without  pillars  or  supports  of  any  kind.^  For  many 
years  it  was  the  widest  roof  of  this  sort  in  Roipe,  but  it  fell  dur- 
ing Caligula's  reign  and  could  not  be  restored  in  the  same  form. 
In  80  A.D.  the  Diribitorium  was  burned,  but  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  third 
century. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  while  the  exact  location 
of  the  Diribitorium  was  unknown,  it  was  a  separate  building' 
near  the  Saepta ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  support  of  a 
recent  theory,  according  to  which  Diribitorium  was  the  name 
applied  to  the  second  story  of  the  Saepta.^ 

Thermae.  — The  first  of  the  thermae,  or  great  public  baths  of 
Home,  were  the  thermae  Agrippae,  built  by  Agrippa*  in  25  b.c, 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Pantheon  ;  but  as  the  aqua  Virgo 
which  supplied  these  baths  with  water  was  not  completed  un- 
til 19  B.C.,  the  baths  themselves  can  hardly  have  been  opened 
before  that  date.     Agrippa  seems  to  have  called  these  thermae 
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by  the  name  Idconicum  (sc.  tMilineum),  aad  he  adorned  the 
structure  with  many  works  of  art.'  They  were  burned  in  80 
A.D.,  and  restored*  either  by  Titug  or  Domitiau,  and  afterward 
by  Hadriau"  between  115  and  125.  A  later  restoration  was 
carried  out  by  C'onstaoH  and  Constantius '  in  344-345  a.i>. 

From  a  fragment  of  the  Marble  Plan  recently  found,  the  ex- 
cavations'of  recent  years,  and  the  drawings  and  notes  of  archi- 
tects of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  inui^h  uf  the  building  was 
still  standing,  it  seenis  clear  that  the  main  part  of  the  original 
thermae  of  Agrippa  occupied  a  ructangiilar  ai'ea,  from  IIIO  to 
120  metres  north  and  south  and  from  80  to  100  east  and  west. 
Jnst  north  of  the  centre  of  the  building  was  a  circular  hall, 
about  25  metres  in  diameter,  part  of  the  roof  of  which,  called 
the  Arco  della  Ciambella,  is  standing  and  may  he  seen  above 
the  houses  in  the  street  of  the  same  name.  This  oiiginal 
structure  was  then  extended  toward  the  north,  possibly  by 
Agrippa  himself,  and  a  series  of  halls  built  that  reached  the 
Pantheon.  Of  these  halls  the  only  one  still  visible  is  that  di- 
rectly adjoining  the  Pantheon,  rectangular  in  shape,  45  metres 
long  and  19  wide,  with  an  apse  9  metres  in  diameter  in  the 
north  wall.  Along  each  of  the  longer  sides  stood  four  columns 
of  pavonazzetto  and  red  granite.  Between  the  first  and  second 
and  the  third  and  fourth  columns  on  each  side  were  three 
niches,  two  rectangular  and  one  semicircular.  Round  the  hall 
ran  a  remarkably  well  executed  frieze.  Fi-agments  of  this  and 
also  of  the  marbles  with  which  the  hall  was  lined  are  still 
in  situ.  The  hall  was  paved  with  slabs  of  marble,  especially 
pavonazzetto  and  nero  Africano.  The  walls  are  only  1.75 
metres  in  thickness,  and  heuce  it  is  probable  that  the  hall 
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har]  only  a  w/x^len  rorjf  or  none  at  alL  The  cross-walls 
wh'u'.h  have  U'#rfi  found  between  the  drum  of  the  Pantheoo 
and  the  north  wall  of  thi»  hall  date  from  Hadrian's  time,  and 
iiH  they  are  not  connected  with  either  structure,  but  simplj 
ahiit  a^ainHt  them,  it  i.s  clear  that  thej  were  intended  to  serve 
aft  hiittn'HHifH,  {H*rhaps  in  order  that  a  heavy  roof  might  then 
Ikj  fiut  over  the  hall. 

Adjoining  the  thermae,  Agrippa  constructed  a  stagmmi/  or 
artificial  jkk^I,  of  considerable  size,  which  probably  extended 
wcHt  from  the  thermae  as  far  as  the  present  palazzo  Capranica. 
Thift  Hta^nium  was  Vx^rdcred  by  the  horti  Agrippaa,  gardens  in 
whif^h  were  many  treasures  of  art.  An  open  channel,  called 
the  EuripuB,  fhiwed  through  the  gardens  to  the  Tiber  and  doubt- 
less served  as  an  outlet  for  tlie  stagnum.  The  total  area  thus 
occMipied  by  hatlis,  gardens,  and  pool,  must  have  measured 
alKMit  'JnO  met  res  north  and  south  and  about  200  east  and  west. 

The  Kc(M)nd  bathing  establishment  in  Rome,  the  thermsa 
Noronianae,  was  bnilt  by  Nero'  in  04  a.d.,  after  the  great  fire. 
It  was  near  the  rantlu^on  and  is  8])oken  of  as  remarkable  for 
its  niagnifiiUMiee.'*  For  some  unknown  reason  these  baths  were 
entin»lv  rebuilt  by  Alexander  Severus  about  228  a.d.,  and  were 
henee forth  known  also  its  the  thermae  Aleiandrinaa.'*  They 
(H'eupietl  a  rectangular  area  extending  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Tantheon  to  the  stadium  of  Domitian  (piazza 
Navona\  and  although  nothing  remains  above  ground  except 
a  few  )K>rtions  of  walls  bnilt  into  the  palazzo  Madama,  excavsr 
t ions'*  made  at  various  times  within  this  area  have  brought 
to   light    archite«*tiiral    fragments  of  great  beauty  and  value. 
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mong  them  are  four  columns  nf  red  granite,  two  of  which 
were  used  in  the  respiration  of  the  jiroiiaos  of  the  Pantheon ; 
an  enormous  liasin  for  a  fountain,  6.70  metres  in  diameter, 
cut  from  a  single  bloi-k  of  red  granite,  with  fragments  of  sev- 
eral others;  white  marhle  capitals;  and  fragments  of  columns 
of  porphyry,  pavonazzetto,  and  gray  granite. 

Julius  Caesar  constructed  an  artificial  lake,  the  nanmocliia 
Oaesuia'  in  the  campus  Martins,  in  miftor^  CVtdefa,  and  exhibited 
there  sham  naval  battles  on  a  great  scale.  This  lake  was  filled 
np'  in  43  b.c.  in  consequence  of  an  epidemic  in  the  city,  and 
no  traces  have  been  found  to  indicate  its  exact  position. 

Stabnla  IV  factionum.  Near  the  circus  Flarainins  were  the 
stables'  of  the  different  racing  companies  (factionen)  of  chariot- 
eers. In  the  first  century  of  the  empire  there  were  four  of 
these  factioues,  distinguished  by  their  colors,  albata,  russea, 
venela,  and  pram'na.  Two  more,  aiiitUa  and  purpiitva,  were 
added  by  Domitian,  but  did  not  last  long.  According  to  the 
Natitia,  there  were  eight  stables  in  the  fourth  century,  while 
the  Curiiumm  gives  the  number  aa  six.  Without  doubt  they 
were  all  in  the  same  region  and  near  each  other,  but  the  cer- 
tain traces  thus  far  discovereil^  a  dedicated  pedestal  and  an 
inscribed  water  pipe — belong  to  the  stable  of  the  green 
(prasitta)  company,  situated  close  to  the  church  of  S,  Lorenzo 
in  Damaso.* 

The  Fornm  Holitorium. — Just  outside  of  ihat  part  of  the 
Servian  wall  which  connected  the  Capitoline  and  the  Tibe.r  was 
the  forum  Holitorium,  or  vegetable  market,  within  the  limits 
of  region  IX.     Originally  an  open  market-place,'  this  area  was 

■IHDCua.1xiii.a3;  Saet.  Cant.  39 ;  Gilbert.  111.  334.  Cf.  Appian,  B<».  du. 
II.  103. 

*  Dio  Can.  Izv.  IT :  Buet.  Cart.  44. 

■  Ct.  Suet.  Cal  SS  ;  Tu.  Hifl.  11.  M  ;  Dio  Cms.  lix.  14. 

*BC.  laSfi,  .143:  1887.10.  a«13-aJ4;  liCO,  3.13-331;  CIL.vi.  10008;  IV.72M; 
Gilbert,  III.  321 ;  Mim.  d.  Lhuvi,  1.  MS. 

'  Varro,  LL.  1. 146, 
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inclosed  in  process  of  time  by  various  public  buildings  —  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  on  the  west,  a  building^  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  the  porticus  Minucia  (p.  373)  on  the  north,  and  at 
least  four  temples,  which  were  built  on  the  side  toward  the 
river.  Thus  its  original  area,  which  had  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
was  considerably  diminished.  It  was  connected  with  the  vicus 
lugarius  and  the  forum  Boarium  by  the  porta  Carmentalis  and 
the  porta  Flumentana.  By  the  second  century  b.g.  this  market- 
place had  been  paved,  and  considerable  fragments  of  its  traver- 
tine pavement*  have  been  found  between  the  church  of  S.  Nicola 
in  Carcere  and  the  piazza  Montanara,  extending  over  a  distance 
of  some  90  metres.  On  one  side  of  this  pavement  some  remains 
of  a  porticus  have  also  been  found.*  The  porta  Carmentalis 
probably  took  its  name  from  a  shrine  or  altar  of  Oarmenta,^ 
originally  a  divinity  of  the  fountains  and  therefore  sometimes 
confused  with  the  Camenae.  This  altar  was  probably  in  or 
near  the  forum  Holitorium. 

Four  temples  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  built  in  this 
forum. 

(1)  The  temple  of  lanns,'  erected  in  260  b.c.  by  C.  Duilius, 
and  restored  in  17  a.d.  by  Tiberius.  The  senate  was  forbidden 
to  meet  here,  because  the  decree  of  the  senate  authorizing  the 
ill-fated  Fabii  to  march  against  Veii  was  passed  in  a  temple  of 
Janus. 

(2)  The  temple  of  Spes,'  built  by  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  during 
the  first  Punic  war,  burned  in  213  b.c,  rebuilt  in  212,'  burned 
again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  restored  by  Germanicus  in 

17  A.D.« 

(3)  The  temple  of  luno  Sospita,^  vowed  in  197  b.c.  by  C.  Cor- 


1  Jordan,  I.  3.  515  a  EC.  1876,  173.  «  NS.  1879, 314. 

*  Solin.  i.  13;  Serv.  in  Aen.  viii.  3.'I7;  Dionys.  i.  32  ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  507. 

6  CIL.  i.2  p.  325;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49;  Fest.  285;  Gilbert,  I.  200-265;  IIL  380. 
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nelius  Cethegus,  dedicated  in  194,  and  restored'  by  L.  Julius 
Caesar  in  90  b.c. 

(4)  The  temple  of  Pietaa,  vowed  in  191  n.c'  by  M'.  Acilina 
Glabrio,  dedicated  in  181,  and  destroyed  by  Augustus  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Mai'cellus.' 

Beneath  the  present  church  of  S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  are  the 
ruins  of  three  temples  *  which  stand  side  by  side  and  have  the 
same  orientation.  Their  facades  are  toward  the  east, —  that 
is,  toward  the  forum,  —  and  the  architectural  fragments  are  of 
travertine,  tufa,  and  peperino,  with  no  traces  of  marble,  except 
in  the  late  restorations.  They  must  therefore  be  assigned  to 
the  period  of  the  republic. 

The  central  and  largest  temple  is  about  30  metres  long  and 
10  wide,  of  the  Ionic  order  aud  peripteral.  Three  of  its 
fluted   columns    of   travertiue,   8.70 

metres  in  height  and  O.'JO  metre  in  B-^B-fl  i^hSLb  I 
diameter,  are  built  into  the  faijade 
of  the  church  j  while  iiortions  of  the 
cella  wall  and  of  other  coluinuswilh 
their  architrave  have  been  built  into 
other  parts  of  the  church.  The 
temple  uorth  of  this  is  ah 
hexastyle,  and  peripteral  except  at 
the  back,  and  of  its  columns  six  are 
standing,   0.70  metre  in   diameter, 

also  built  into  the  church  walls.  The  third  temple,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  is  of  the  Doric  order,  hexastyle  and 
peripteral.  Some  of  its  columns  are  also  standing.  It  is 
probable   that   these   existing  temples  are  three  of  the  four 


1  Clc.  de  Bin.  1.  i»;  Gilbert,  III.  82.  «0. 

«Ut.  il.84;  Fe»t.30n;  PI.  JVff.  vii.  121;  Val.  Mai,  li.  5. 1  It.  4.7). 
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*CI.  Lanclanl.  Rmn>,  .lia-.'iH:  Delbrui^k,  Die  drri  Tempel  am  Form 
BolitoHum.  R.inie,  ln03;  HOIsen,  t>«r  dariichrr  Ttmpel  bet  S.  Ificola  t 
Carten,  MM.  1906,  VB-lVii  Jordan,  I.  3.  SOT-OU. 
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described  above  and  that  the  smallest,  built  as  it  is  of 
travertine,  is  the  latest,  that  of  luno  Sospita.  The  central 
temple  then  would  be  assigned  to  Spes,  and  the  third  to 
lanns. 

Extending  south  from  these  temples,  under  the  modem  via 
della  Bocca  della  Verity,  almost  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 
ancient  pavement  of  a  street  has  been  found,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  thoroughfare  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion, and  to  have  connected  the  circus  Flaminius  with  the 
forum  Boarium. 


I 


CHAPTER    XIV 

THE   DISTRICT   BETWEEN   THE   FORUM,  THE 

TIBER,   AND  THE   CIRCUS   MAXIMUS. 

REGIONS  VIII   AND  XI. 

Between  the  Forum,  the  Gapitnline,  the  Serviau  wall,  the 
Tiber,  the  valley  of  the  Cireus  Maximiis,  and  the  Palatine  lay 
an  irregularly  shaped  disti'iet,  which  helonged  for  the  most  part 
to  the  eleventh  regioD  of  Augiiatua,  but  also  included  a  small 
part  of  the  eighth.  In  this  district  were  two  open  market- 
places, the  Velalirum  and  the  forum  Boaiium. 

The  Telabnim '  was  bounded  approximately  by  the  Forura 
on  the  north,  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  and  the  vicus  Tuscus  on 
the  east,  and  the  district  traversed  by  the  vicua  lugariua  on 
the  west,  while  the  line  of  separation  between  it  and  the  forum 
Boarium  passed  through  the  present  church  of  8.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro 

The  forum  Boannm'  was  originally  the  open  meadow  where 
cattle  were  boaght  and  sold,  extending  from  the  Velabrum  to 
the  Tiber,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the 
east  to  a  line  which  was  approximately  indicated  by  the  road 
leading  from  the  pons  Suhliciiis  or  the  ]>ons  Aemilius  to  the 
Velahrum.  In  process  of  time  the  building  of  dwelling-houses 
and  of  public  edifices  greatly  diminished  the  size  of  the  open 
markets,  and  the  names  Velabriim  and  forum  Boarium  were 
applied  nut  only  to  them,  but  to  the  immediately  adjacent 
districts,  whit-h  became  densely  populated.  The  great  fires 
in  the  city  were  usually  particularly  disastrous  in  this 
crowded   region.* 
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The  Velabmm.^ — The  etymology*  of  the  word  is  uncertain. 
Varro  derived  it  a  vehendo  and  thereby  supported  the  tradi« 
tional  view,  which  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt, 
that  this  district  was  very  swampy  until  it  was  drained,  toward 
the  close  of  the  regal  period.  A  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
made  between  the  Velabrnm  mains  and  the  Velabrnm  minns,^  but 
we  do  not  know  what  it  was.  In  historical  times  the  Velabrnm 
was  a  most  important  centre  of  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity, being  especially  frequented  by  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
food-stuffs,  oil,  and  wine.'*  Its  position  made  it  a  loais  celeber- 
rimu8  urbis,^  for  all  the  traffic  between  the  part  of  the  city 
about  the  Forum  and  the  pons  Sublicius  passed  through  its 
principal  streets,  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  vicus  lugarius. 
The  character  of  the  life  and  population  of  the  Velabrum  was 
such  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  unsavory  parts  of  the  city. 

It  contained  almost  no  monumental  buildings.  The  only 
temple  was  that  of  Felicitas,*  built  by  L.  Licinius  Lucullus 
about  150  B.C.,  which  was  burned  in  the  time  of  Claudius  and 
was  probably  not  rebuilt.  Its  site  is  unknown,  and,  in  fact, 
it  may  have  been  in  the  forum  Boarium  rather  than  in  the 
Velabrum.  A  sacellum,  or  ara,  Accae  Larentiae,^  stood  at  the 
point  where  the  Nova  via  entered  the  Velabrum,  and  near  it 
a  sacellum  Volupiae,*  with  a  statue  of  Diva  Angerona.  A  struct- 
ure called  the  atrium  Oaci,  and  a  fountain  called  •  aquam  cer- 

1  Jordan,  I.  1.  194-195;  2.  473-474;  Gilbert,  I.  69-70;  III.  439;  Richter, 
Top*  181-183. 
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nentem  (Jordan /erventem,  Hillaen  petidentem)  qvatuor  acaros 
»<ib  aedf,  were  in  this  region,  but  nothing  further  is  known 
about  them.  Between  the  vicus  lugarius  and  the  CapitoHne 
iras  a  district  called  the  Aequimehnm,'  but  even  Cicero  did  not 
know  the  correct  explanation  of  the  name. 

The  Pomin  Boariam.'^Next  to  the  forum  Romanum,  this 
was  perhaps  tlie  most  frequently  traversed  section  of  the  city. 
It  was  the  thoroughfare  for  all  traffic  between  the  Forum  and 
the  Tiber;  into  it  ran  the  clivus  Publicius,  the  main  street  of 
the  Aventine ;  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maxiinus  connected  it 
with  the  via  Appia;  through  the  porta  Trigemina  came  all 
the  travel  and  traffic  from  Ostia;  the  porta  Carmentalis  and 
the  porta  FInmentana  formed  the  direct  connection  with  the 
campus  Martins  and  the  country  to  the  north  and  east, 
while  communication  with  Etruria  was  effected  by  means  of 
two  bridges,  the  pons  Sublicins  and  pons  Aemiliua.  Between 
the  street  leading  to  the  Velabnim  from  the  pons  AemiUiis 
and  the  Servian  wall  was  a  thickly  settled  district,  and  a 
line  of  buildings  of  various  sorts  probably  stretched  along 
the  river  bank.  The  district  south  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  forum  Itoarium. 

This  forum  lay  outside  of  the  ponierium  until  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  therefore  human  sacrilices  took  place  there  as 
late  as  the  first  century.'  Its  distinctive  sign  was  a  famous 
bronze  statue  of  a  bull,*  said  to  be  the  work  of  Myron  and 
to  have  been  brought  from  Aegina  in  the  third  century  B.C. 
Somewhere  within  its  limits  was  a  spot  called  the  DolioU," 
where  earthenware  pots  were  buried.     It  was  not  lawful  to 

iTarro,  LL.  v.  1ST:  LIv.  1r,  16;  zzIt,4T;  kxxvIII.  28;  Cic.  (te  fiomo,  101 ; 
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pollute  this  spot,  and  the  jars  were  said  to  contain  either 
the  bones  of  corpses,  or  quaedam  rdigiosa  of  Numa,  or  the 
sacred  utensils  of  the  Vestals  which  they  buried  when  the 
Gauls  sacked  the  city.  At  the  southwest  comer  of  the  arch 
of  lanus  Quadrifrous  (p.  403),  and  also  at  a  distance  of  22 
metres  from  it,  there  have  recently  *  been  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  small  chambers  arranged  on  both  sides  of  narrow 
corridors  which  form  subterranean  galleries.  These  chambers 
were  vaulted  over,  and  each  contains  a  seat  built  across  one 
side.  They  are  of  small  size,  1.95  by  1.80  metres  in  width 
and  depth,  and  1.80  high.  The  floor  is  3.25  metres  below 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  forum  Boarium,  which  has  been 
found,  and  this  is  4.50  metres  below  the  present  level  of  the 
via  del  Velabro.  The  construction  of  the  galleries  is  that  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  republic,  and  they  seem  to  be  especially 
adapted  for  an  underground  prison,  suggesting  the  locus  saxo 
conmeptus,^  in  which  two  Gauls  were  buried  alive  in  215  b.c. 
This  may  have  been  the  place  where  such  human  sacrifices 
were  performed,  and  also  the  mysterious  Doliola  as  well. 
Fragments  of  jars  and  of  the  bones  of  animals  were  found 
here. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  Busta  Gallica,'  or  burial-place 
of  the  Gauls  who  were  killed  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  was  also 
somewhere  in  the  forum  Boarium,  but  there  is  uo  evidence  to 
support  this  view,  except  that  they  were  media  in  urbe. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  forum  Boarium  were  three  statues, 
Hercules  Olivarins,^  Apollo  Oaelispez,^  and  Elephas  Herbarins.*  The 
first  two  were  probably  between  the  forum  Boarium  and  the 
porta  Trigemina,  while  the  Elephas  Herbarius  was  very  near 
the  forum  Holitorium.     The  vicus  or  district  named  from  this 


1  BC.  1001, 141-146,  283-284;  liS.  1901,  354-355,  422,  481-183. 
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Eue  was  evidently  tlie  resort  of  herbarii,  as  that  of  Hercules 
Olivariiis  was  occiipieJ  by  dealers  in  oil. 

The  Otoaoa  Mmtima  (p.  109)  runs  through  the  forum  Boarium 
in  its  original  course,  aud  at  some  points  the  masonry  of  the 
early  republican  period  is  still  visible.  Another  ancient  sewei'/ 
which  drained  the  valley  of  tlie  C'tfcus  Maximus  (p.  107), 
entered  the  forum  Boarium  at  the  corner  of  the  via  della 
Gieca  and  the  via  della  Salara,  and  emptied  into  the  Tiber 
about  50  metres  below  the  Cloaca  Maxima.  Us  course  has 
been  traced  from  the  Colosseum.  Just  west  of  the  corner  of 
these  two  streets  two  smaller  sewers  flow  into  it  from  the 
southeast,  and  between  their  channels  remain!^  of  early  repub- 
lican masonry  *  have  been  found,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  most  ancient  cult  in  the  forum  Boarium  was  that  of 
Hercules,  represented  by  two,  and  perhaps  three,  sanctuaries. 
The  oldest  of  these  was  the  ara  Henmlia  Maxima,"  erected,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  Hercules  himself.  This  altar  was  standing 
in  the  fourth  century,*  but  has  left  no  trace.' 

The  oldest  temple  was  tliat  of  Hercules  luviotiu  or  Tiotor,*  a 
round  temple  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules  liiniself.  In 
168  B.C.  it  was  restored  by  L.  Aeniiliiis  Paulua,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  poet  and  painter  Paouvius  decorated  its  interior,' 
After  the  fire  of  Nero,  it  was  restored  by  Vespasian.  In  form 
it  was  undoubtedly  very  like  the  existing  round  temple  in  the 
forum  Boarium  (p.  401).  While  the  exact  site  of  ara  and  temple 
cannot  be  marked  out,*  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  altar  stood 
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a  little  to  the  north  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  and  therefore  a 
short  distance  from  the  carceres  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
that  the  temple  was  very  near  the  altar.  A  third  temple  of 
Hercules,  the  aedes  Herctdis  Fompeiani,^  stood  ad  dream  maximum^ 
but  its  site  is  a  matter  of  dispute  (p.  402). 

Near  the  temple  of  Hercules  Invictus  was  the  saoellnm  Fndi- 
dtiae  Fatrioiae,^  mentioned  for  the  first  time  under  the  date 
of  296  B.C.,  and  connected  with  the  stiniggle  between  the  two 
orders  in  the  state.  Near  the  pons  Aemilius  was  the  Fortn- 
nium,'  or  temple  of  Portunus,  and  near  this  temple  were  fish 
and  flower  markets. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  forum  Boarium  were  two  temples,^ 
that  of  Fortnna  and  that  of  Mater  Matnta.  The  erection  of  the 
first  was  ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius.*  It  was  burned  in 
213  B.C.*  and  restored  by  a  special  commission,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  after  the  first  century.  In  this  temple  was  a  statue, 
covered  with  two  togas,^  which  was  thought  by  some  Romans 
to  be  a  statue  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  others  to  be  that  of 
the  goddess  Fortuna  herself. 

The  temple  of  Mater  Matnta^  was  also  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius.  It  was  restored  in  395  b.c.  by  Camillus;  and  burned 
and  again  restored  in  213-212,  at  the  same  time  as  the  temple 
of  Fortuna.  In  this  temple  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  placed 
a  bronze  tablet,*  which  recorded  his  campaigns  in  Sardinia, 
together  with  a  map  of  the  island.  In  196  b.c.  two  arches 
(form'ces)  with  gilded  statues  were  set  up  by  L.  Stertinius  in 


1  Vitr.  iii.  'X  5:  PI.  XH.  xxxiv.  57;  Gilbert.  III.  434;  Jordan,  I.  3.  148. 

2  Li  v.  X.  23:  Fest.  242:  Jonlan,  I.  2.  483;  Gilbert,  III.  435. 

»  Varro,  LL.  vi.  19;  Fronto,  i.  7,  p.  19  (Naber) ;  Jordan,  I.  2.  485^86;  IL 199, 
257;  Gilbert,  I.  2(>.3. 

<  Jordan,  I.  2.  484-485;  Gilbert,  II.  390-393;  III.  438-439;  Melanges,  1909, 
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front  of  these  two  temples.'  If,  as  is  probable,  these  archet> 
)  part  of  a  colonnade  aurroiinding  the  two  temples,  the 
temples  themselves  must  have  been  close  together,  ami  perhaps 
had  the  same  orientatiou.  Anothfr  arch  st'i'd  directly  in 
front  of  the  pons  AeniUiu8,near  thtse  icTniji.s.  \h<-  iiLscriptioii' 


Fio,  79.  ~S.  Makia  BaiziAcA. 

on  which,  recording  a  restoration  of  the  bridge  by  Augustus, 
was  in  existence  in  the  middle  ages. 

Exifting  Bemains  in  the  Forum  Boariam.  —  (1)  8.  Maria 

Hgisaoa.  This  chtircli  is  an  ancient  temple,  which  was  con- 
verted into  its  present  form  in  872  a.i>.  The  temple  ia  Ionic, 
20  metres  long  and  12  wide,  with  north-south  orientation  par- 


L 
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allel  to  the  river,  l^trastyle  prostyle,  ami  stands  on  a  podi 
2.50  metreB  in  height  and  originally  26  metres  long, 
pseudo- peripteral,  having  five   engaged    columns    in    the 
walls  of  the  cella,  and  a  pronaos.     The  two  free  columoa  of 


lodium  ^^M 
It  was  ^H 
le  side      ^H 


the  pronaos  were  walled  up  to  increase  the  size  of  the  church. 
The  eella  walla  and  engaged  columns,  except  those  at  the 
angles,  are  of  tufa;  the  columns  of  the  pronaos,  the  capitals 
of  all  the  columns,  the  architrave  and  cornice,  and  the  ftwing 
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of  the  podium,  of  trjivei'tine.  The  frieze  was  decorated  with 
ox-akutls  and  garlands,  but  most  of  this  decoration  has  diaap- 
peared.  This  temple  faced  toward  the  street  leading  up  from 
the  pons  Aemilins,  and  not  toward  tlie  forum  proper.  It  is 
generally  identified  with  the  temple  of  rorttuia,  sometimes  with 
that  of  Hater  Hatnta,  but  if  either  identification  is  correct,  the 
temple  must  have  been  entirely  restored  about  the  middle  of 
the  first  century  n.c,  to  which  period  the  construction  seema 
to  point.' 

(2)  8.  Maria  del  Bole.  This  church,  which  stands  near  the 
river  In  the  piazza  di  Bocca  della  Verity,  is  an  ancient  round 
temple,  very  like  the  temples  of  Veata.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  the  blocks  of  the  cella  being  solid,  with  a  peri- 
style of  twenty  Corinthian  columns.  The  cella  is  10  metres 
in  diameter  and  stands  on  a  podium  2  metres  high.  This 
podium  is  of  tufa  and  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  republic, 
but  its  marble  covering  and  the  whole  marble  superstructure 
date  from  the  early  empire,  The  entablature  is  missing,  and 
the  roof  is  modern.  Eight  steps  led  up  to  the  top  of  the 
podium,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  east,  toward  the  forum. 

This  stnicture  has  been  called  by  ten  different  names,"  but 
it  is  usually  identified  either  with  the  temple  of  Portnnns  or  that 
of  HafAT  Matnta,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  a  temple 
of  Vesta.  No  certainty  attaches  to  either  of  these  identifica- 
tions. 

(.1)  B.  Haria  In  Oosmedin.  Recent  excavations '  have  shown 
that  the  present  church  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  republi- 
can temple  and  of  some  structure  of  the  fourth  century. 

Of  the  temple  nothing  remains  except  tufa  blocks  belonging 
to  foundations  and  walls.  This  temple  appears  to  have  existed, 
although  in  a  ruined  state,  until  the  eighth  century,  when  it 

1  Sfill.  1906.  220-2T9. 
•Q.  B.  Oiovel 
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was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  church,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  extended  only  to  its  wall,  was  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  its  foundations.  There  is  complete  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  name  of  this  temple.  It  is  sometimes  identi- 
fied with  that  of  Cert^  Liber,  and  Libera  (p.  409),  sometimes 
with  that  of  Hercules  Pompeianus  (p.  398),  but  there  is  no  con- 
vincing proof  in  either  case.' 

Directly  in  front  of  this  temple  is  part  of  a  structure  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  which  the  original  church  was  built.  This 
building  was  a  rectangular 
portions,  30  metres  long  and 
15  wide,  consisling  of  a  brick 
wall  at  the  rear  and  a  colon- 
nade on  the  front  and  sides. 
Eleven  of  the  columns  of  this 
porticus  are  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  present  church.  They 
appear  to  have  stood,  not  on 
1  the  pavement  of  the  porticus, 
but  on  a  low  inclosure  wall. 
The  question  of  the  roof  of 
the  porticus  is  a  perplexing 
one,  as  the  columns  do  not 
seem  strong  enough  to  have 
supported  a  roof  without  additional  help.  As  it  is  known 
that  this  space  at  the  corner  of  the  Aventine  was  largely 
occupied  with  building-i  which  belonged  to  the  Aiuiona  urbis, 
it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  this  particular  building  may 
have  been  the  static  Annonae,'  or  headquarters  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  corn-supply. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  is  a  four-way  arch 


Fm.  81.  — Plam  o 
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of  marble,'  consisting  of  four  piers  connected  by  quadripartite 
vaulting.  It  stands  directly  over  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
probably  marked  the  line  of  separation  between  the  forum 
Boarium  and  tlie  Velabrum.  It  is  of  late  date,  — third  or  fourth 
century,  —  and  is  without  much  dotibt  the  arch  which  is  called 
in  the  Nolilia  arena  Oonstantim.  It  is  now  usually  known  as 
lanua  qnadrifrons,  The  whole  structure  is  12  metres  sqiiare  and 
1(»  Iiigh,  while  the  arches  themselves  are  lO.CO  metres  high  and 
5.70  wide.  Round  all  four  sides  run  two  rows  of  niches  for 
statues,  forty-eight  in  all,  of  which  sixteen  are  uutinished. 
There  are  traces  of  sculjiture  on  the  keystones  of  tlie  arches, 
but  tlie  workmanship  is  very  poor  and  the  whole  structure 
illustrates  the  extreme  decadence  of  the  tinie  of  Oonstantine. 

The  so-called  arena  Septimi  Severi,  or  raonnmeDtom  Argentiuiomni, 
is  au  arch  which  stands  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  church 
of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro;  in  fact,  the  campanile  of  the  church 
rests  partly  uyion  one  pier  of  the  arch,  concealing  two  of  its 
sides.  It  was  erected  in  204  a.d.  by  the  anjenlai'ii  et  Ttegotianlet 
boarii'  in  honor  of  Septiniius  Severus,  hia  wife,  and  sons,  It 
is  not  a  true  ai'cb,  but  a  flat  lintel  resting  on  two  piers,  and  is 
wholly  of  marble,  except  the  base,  which  is  of  travertine.  It  is 
6.15  metres  in  height  and  the  ai-chway  is  3.3ti  metres  wide. 
At  the  corners  of  the  piers  are  pilasters  with  Corinthian 
capitals,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  structure  is  adorned 
either  with  coarse  decorative  sculpture  or  reliefs  which  repre- 
sent sacrificial  scenes.  On  the  inside  of  the  gateway  the 
hgures  of  some  members  of  the  imperial  family  are  cut  in 
relief.  The  ceiling  uf  this  gateway  is  carved  in  sothts,  and  on 
the  architrave  is  the  dedicatory  inscription.  The  rest  of  the 
entablature  exhibits  the  rich  but  superfluous  decoration  so 
characteristic  of  the  decadence. 


The  Cirons  Haximas.  - 

celebrated  their  gamea  v. 


From  the  earliest  times  the  Komans 
th  races  and  public  spectacles  in  the 
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valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  which  was  well 
adapted  by  nature  for  this  purpose,  being  600  metres  long  and 
150  wide,  while  the  slopes  of  the  hills  afforded  convenient 
places  for  the  spectators.*     This  valley  was  called  the  valliB 
Mnroia,  ad  Mnrdam,  or  ad  Morciae,^  from  an  altar  of  Murcia,  a 
goddess  sometimes  identified  with  Venus.     Roman  etymolo- 
gists derived  the  word  from  myrtea,  and  supposed  that  the 
valley  was  originally  overgrown  with  myrtle.     It  must  have 
been  somewhat  swampy,  and  a  brook,  called  in  medieval  and 
modern  times  the  Marrana,  flowed  through  it,  which  drained 
the  valleys  of  the  Caelian  and  the  adjacent  districts.     In  pro- 
cess of  time  ihe  brook  was  confined  within  walls  of  masonry 
for  a  part  of  its  course,  and  became  one  of  the  great  cloacae  of 
Rome  (p.  107). 

The  earliest  cult  in  this  valley  was  that  of  Census,  an  an- 
cient Italic  deity  of  agriculture  and  the  under-world,  whose 
altar,  the  ara  Oonsi,^  stood  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  valley 
and  was  hidden  beneath  the  earth  except  at  festivals.  Of  the 
three  festivals  in  honor  of  this  deity,  the  principal  one,  the 
Cotisualia,  was  accompanied  with  horse  and  chariot  races. 
After  a  permanent  s2Hna  was  built,  the  altar  appears  to  have 
been  at  its  southeast  extremity. 

In  this  valley  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  Roman  circi  was 
gradually  developed.'*  During  the  regal  period,  while  there 
was  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  permanent  building,  special  places 
were  assigned  to  the  different  curiae,  where  they  could  erect 
their  temporary  seats.  In  329  b.c.  permanent  carceres  *  were 
first  built,  and  considerably  later,  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  the  activity  displayed  in  so  many  other  forms  of  mu- 

1  Liv.  i.  35,  56;  Dionys.  iii.  68. 

8  Liv.  i.  33;  Varro,  LL.  v.  154;  Serv.  in  Aen.  viii.  036. 
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Cf.,  however,  M^lamfps,  11W8,  270. 
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nicipa)  life  made  itself  felt  Id  the  circus.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  open  Marrana  was  probably  transformed  into  a  closed 
.,  which  would  have  allowed  a  permanent  spina  to  be  built. 
The  decorative  arches  and  statues  '  (e.'j.  fornii  Stertinii,  aignum 
Pollenliae)  eret'ted  at  this  time  presuppfjse  the  existence  of  some 
permanent  structure,  and  we  may  assume  that  by  the  thii-d  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  purely  teniporary  character  of  the  circus  had  passed 
away. 

The  history  of  the  circus  as  one  of  the  great  buildings  of  the 
world  begins  with  Caesar.'  As  rebuilt  by  him,  it  consisted  of 
three  bands  of  seats,  the  lowest  of  masonry  and  the  upper  two 
of  wood.  Just  inside  the  lowest  tier  of  seats,  encircllug  the 
arena,  was  a  water-channel  3  metres  wide  called  the  Enripua, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  spectators  from  attacks 
of  the  wild  beasts.  Tn  31  b.c.  the  wooden  part  of  the  circus 
was  burned,  and  restored  by  Augustus,*  who  erected  the  pnlvi- 
nar  ad  oironm  Hiazimam,  a  sort  of  box  on  the  Palatine  side,  from 
which  the  imperial  household  could  view  the  games.  Augustus 
also  set  up  on  the  spina  the  obelisk  *  from  Heliopolis,  which  is 
now  iu  the  piazza  del  Poiwlo.  The  circus  was  partially  destroyed 
by  fire  iu  36  a.d.,  and  enlarged  and  restored  by  Claudius,*  who 
constructed  carceres  of  marble  and  goals  of  gilt  bi-onze.  Tho 
great  fire  in  C4  A.n.  broke  out  in  the  circus,*  and  must  have 
destroyed  it  so  completely  that  the  restoration  following  was 
practically  a  rebuilding.  Again  during  Domitian's  reign  the 
edifice  suffered  from  fire,'  but  to  what  extent  ia  not  known. 
It  was  once  more  enlarged  and  restored  by  Trajan,  and  then 
reached  its  greatest  size  and  magnificence.*  While  the  upper- 
most seats  were  always  of  wood  and  subject  to  not  infrequent 
conflagrations,  the  main  structure  was  of  solid  masonry  and 
covered  inside  and  outside  with  white  uiarble.    The  size  of  this 
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circus  and  its  wealth  of  decoration  of  every  description  made 
it  the  most  magnificent  building,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  prob- 
ably in  the  whole  world.  Later  emperors  ^  did  something  in 
the  way  of  restoration  and  decoration,  but  added  little  or  noth- 
ing to  its  splendor. 

From  coins,  fragments  of  the  Marble  Plan,  the  descnption 
of  Dionysius,  and  other  evidence,*  we  can  reconstruct  the  edi- 
fice in  the  main  in  its  final  shape.  It  was  probably  about  625 
metres  long,  the  arena  itself  being  568  metres  long  and  87  me- 
tres wide  at  the  end  of  the  spina.  The  cavea  proper  was  about 
27  metres  in  depth,  but  during  the  empire  this  was  so  much  in- 
creased by  additions  on  the  slopes  of  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  that  the  total  width  of  the  whole  structure  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  200  metres.'  The  exterior  was  formed  of  three 
stories,  with  arches  and  engaged  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
like  the  Colosseum,  but  all  covered  with  marble.  The  cavea 
was  divided  into  three  bands  or  zones  of  seats,  separated  by 
corridors,  and  the  arrangement  of  approaches  and  stairways 
was  probably  similar  to  that  in  the  Colosseum.  As  in  the  lat- 
ter building,  a  podium  or  raised  platform  surrounded  the  arena, 
between  the  seats  and  the  Euripus,  and  on  this  were  the  chairs 
of  the  imperial  family  and  high  officials.  The  west  end  rose 
in  several  stories  with  towers  and  battlements,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  suggest  the  appearance  of  a  walled  town,  and  this 
part  of  the  circus  was  called  sometimes  oppuhim.*  This  end 
was  not  straight,  but  curved,  and  the  ground  level  toward  the 
arena  was  occupied  by  the  carceres,  probably  twelve  in  num- 
ber. These  carceres  were  closed  by  barriers,  and  this  fact 
probably  explains  the  use  of  the  name  Duodecim  portae  *  to  des- 
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ignate  this  end  of  the  bailding.  Above  the  carceres  were  two 
boxei),  one  for  the  presiding  magistrate  and  the  other  for  the 
judges. 

On  the  spina  stood  the  obelisk  of  Augostns  (p.  405)  and  a 
second  erected  by  Constantius  in  357  a.d.  ^  and  now  in  front  of 
the  Lateran ;  the  altar  of  Consus  (A,  Fig.  82) ;  a  small  shrine 
near  each  end,  on  one  of  which  (g)  were  sets  of  seven  marble 
eggs  (t/cfiria) '  used  to  indicate  the  laps  of  the  race,  and  on  the 
other  (b)  sets  of  dolphins'  for  the  same  purpose.  At  each  end 
(a,  a*)  of  the  spina  were  the  metae,  or  goals,  three  cones  of  gilt 
bronze.  There  were  also  other  shrines  (c,  d,  e,f)  and  statues 
on  the  spina.^  The  east  end  was  semicircular  in  form  and 
broken  in  tlie  centre  by  a  gateway,  the  porta  Fompae,  through 
which  the  proi.*ession  seems  to  have  usually  entered  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  games.  This  gateway  was  formed  by  an  arch, 
the  arcns  Vespasiani  et  Titi,  erected  by  the  senate*  in  81 
A.D.  in  honor  of  Titus  and  in  commemoration  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem.  The  open  arcades  in  the  exterior  of  the 
circus  on  the  ground  level  and  the  chambers  above  them  were 
used  for  shops  and  especially  for  brothels,  so  that  this  district 
was  one  of  the  most  disreputable  in  the  city.* 

The  size'  and  seating  capacity  of  the  Circus  Maximus  have 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  Notitia  states  that  it  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  locu.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  this  statement  is  that  there  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  running  feet  of  seats,  and 
therefore  capacity  for  about  two  hundred  thousand  spectators. 
Others  have  estimated  the  capacity  all  the  way  from  one  hun- 
dred  and   forty  thousand  (Hulsen)^  to   three   hundred   and 

1  Amm.  Maro.  xvH.  4.  12.  «  Liv.  xli.  27. 
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^iglity-five  thousand.     In  any  case,  the  enlargement  after  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  very  considerable. 

Throughout  the  republic  the  cireus  was  used  for  gladiatorial 
combats  and  fights  with  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  for  races  j  but 
after  the  building  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  and 
still  more  after  the  erection  of  the  Colosseum,  the  first  species 
of  entertainment  was  largely,  although  not  entirely,  removed 
from  the  circus.  The  last  recorded  games  touk  place  under 
Totila  in  649  a.d.'  In  that  century  the  destruction  of  the 
circus  began,  and  has  continued  until  the  present  day.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  nothing  remained  except  sume  fragments  of 
the  arcades,  spur  walls,  and  spina.  The  city  gas-works,  which 
have  hitherto  occupied  the  site,  are  being  removed,  and  the 
development  of  the  Zona  Monumentale  promises  to  result  in 
the  eventual  excavation  of  all  the  remains  of  the  eirous. 

Numerous  divinities  were  worshipped  within  the  circus,  and 
their  shrines  or  altai's  were  either  on  the  spina  or  in  the  cavea. 
Tertidlian  '  enumerates  a  long  list,  ^  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
Sun,  Magna  Mater,  Neptune,  and  Venus  Murcia,  together  with 
various  minor  deities.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  '  and  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue  as  the  tamplom  Solig  et 
Lnnae. 

Close  by  the  circus  were  several  temples,  which  were  vari- 
ously designated  as  ad  cirvum  maximum,  in  ciiro  nutximo,  or 
prope  circum,  but  of  which  no  certain  traces  are  left.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  temple  of  Oeres  Liber  Liberoqne/ 
which  was  said  to  have  been  vowed  in  4tH>  b.i;.  and  dedicated 
three  years  later.  It  was  burned  in  31  a.c,  rebuilt  by  Augustus, 
and  dedicated  by  Tiberius  in  IT  a.d.*  It  was  Tuscan  in  style, 
with  wide  intercolumniations,  and  its  faqa<le  was  decorated 

iPrwop.BeH.Oi.fA,  ill,  37. 

*  Ann.  zv.  li.     Cr,  Tertull,  de  Sptct.  £ 
n.  vl,  IWW,  26T. 

*  DlatiyH,  vl,  IT.  9i;  OllbeH.  II.  H2-Sa0;  JordSD,  I.  3. 115-117. 

*  Dio  Cus.  1. 10  -,  Tbc.  Ann.  il.  49. 
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with  statues  of  terra  cotta  and  gilt  bronze.^  The  worship  of 
Ceres  was  essentially  plebeian,  and  the  political  importance 
of  this  temple  was  very  great,  as  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  plebeian  aediles,  and  within  it  were  stored  the  plebeian 
archives.*  It  was  near  the  west  end  of  the  circus  on  the 
Aventine  side,  but  how  far  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  is  uncertain. 

The  other  temples  were  those  of  MerouriuB,'  on  the  slope  of 
the  Aventine  above  the  circus,  dedicated  in  495  B.C.,  and  re- 
stored by  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  SommanuB,^  built  at  some  unknown 
date,  and  restored  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ;  Venus,*  dedi- 
cated in  295  B.C.,  and  mentioned  as  standing  in  the  first 
century;  Inventas,*  near  that  of  Summanus,  dedicated  by  L. 
Licinius  Lucullus  in  193  b.c,  burned  in  16  B.C.,  restored  by 
Augustus,  and  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  first  century ; 
Hora,'  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  built  in  240  or  238  b.c,  and 
rebuilt  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius  in  17  a.d.  ;  Salus,*  built  in 
65  A.D.  to  commemorate  Nero's  escape  from  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso,  and  mentioned  only  once.  The  temple  of  Dis  Pater,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  NotUiUf  is  perhaps  to  be  identified'  with  that 
of  SmmnanuB.  On  the  west  side  of  the  circus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope  of  the  Aventine,  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
Jewish  cemetery,  stood  one  of  the  arae  incendii  Neroniani  ^^ 
(p.  493),  erected  by  Domitian,  of  which  some  remains  have 
been  found. 

Between  the  porta  Trigemina  and  the  static  Annonae  was  the 
arcuB  Lentuli  at  Orispini,"  erected  by  Leutulus  and  Crispinus,  con- 


1  Vitr.  m.  3.  5 ;  PI.  NH.  xxxv.  154. 

2  Liv.  iii.  55;  x.  23;  Dionys.  vi.  89. 

»  Liv.  ii.  21,  27;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  669;  Apul.  Met.  vi.  8;  Gilbert,  II.  251;  AlU 
mann,  RundhauteUf  21. 

<  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  731 ;  CIL.  i'.  p.  320. 
»  Liv.  X.  31;  xxix.  37;  Fest.  265;  CIL.  i^.  p.  320. 

«  PI.  NIL  xxix.  57 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  36;  Mon.  Anc.  iv.  8;  Dio  Cass.  liv.  19. 
»  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49.  »  Jordan,  I.  3. 119. 

8  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74.  w  CIL.  vi.  826;  Jordau,  I.  3.  128. 

11  Gilbert,  III.  188;  Lanclanl,  Acqiie,  100-101. 
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suls  in  2  A.  D.  This  arch  stood  during  the  early  middle  ages, 
and  its  inscription,*  which  has  been  preserved,  is  exactly  like 
that '  on  the  arch  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus  (p.  440).  The 
arches  themselves  were  probably  alike,  and  while  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  stood  alone  or  were  parts  of  the  rivus 
Herculaneus  (p.  95),  the  latter  is  probably  the  case. 


1  ClL,  vi.  i:»5. 


«  CIL,  Ti.  1384. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  AVENTINE,     REGIONS  XII   AND  XIIL 

The  Aventine '  iH  the  southernmost  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  and 
Ntret(;h(fH  Houth(5aHt  from  the  Tiber.  It  is  trapezoidal  in  form, 
and  itH  HuUiH,  lie^inning  with  that  toward  the  river,  measure 
re»pi!(;tively  about  5()0,  600,  750,  and  600  metres  in  length. 
Liko  the  l^alatine  and  the  Capitoline,  it  is  divided  into  two 
I)ortiotiH  by  a  depression  which  crosses  the  hill  from  northeast 
to  Houthwest.  The  western  portion  is  much  the  larger,  and  the 
othor  is  frocjuently  called  the  Pseudo-Aventine,  but  there  was 
no  Hucli  distinction  in  antiquity.  It  is  uncertain  how  much  of 
th«  liill  was  originally  called  mons  Aventinus,  but  it  seems 
prolxiblo  that  this  name  belonged  at  first  to  the  western  part, 
which  continued  to  bear  that  official  designation.  At  a  com- 
|»arativ(»ly  early  ])eri()d,  however,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the 
building  of  the  Servian  wall,  this  name  was  extended  in  ordi- 
nary usage  to  include  the  eastern  portion  also.'  The  hill  rises 
abruptly  from  the  bank  of  the  river  and  is  steep  on  the  north 
and  southwest,  but  slopes  gradually  toward  the  east  and  south- 
oast.  AcconUng  to  the  traditional  view,  the  Aventine'  did  not 
lHMH>n\o  a  part  of  the  city  until  the  Servian  wall  was  built, 
when  it  was  inclmled  for  purjmses  of  fortification,  while  it 
rtMuuined  without  the  jH>merium  until  the  time  of  Claudius, 
its  exclusion  Inking  due  to  religious  scruples  connected  with  the 
tradition  of  the  founding  of  the  city.*     The  line  of  the  Servian 

^  A,  MorUn,  /.\4»r«fiM  dan*  VAfttiquiU.    Btbiiothhiue  des  I^cdes  fran^ 

«  JoixijiM.  I.  CV  Ui^UM  ;  M«»rUn.  tv»-  «'•  ^1*-  *  Gilbert,  IL  144-257. 

•  AuK  l»oU.  xiii.  H,    F\»r  »  forcibU»  pnKientation  of  the  view  that  the  Aren- 
liue  wjis  lu^i  iuoUuiiHi  xrithiii  jiny  mUl  before  th*t  of  the  fourth  ceutury, 
t»5i*  therefKvtv  out^te  the  iKkmeriam.  aw  MerriU,  CP.  1^19, 420-4X2. 
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vaJI,  its  gates,  and  the  exifitiag  remains,  have  been  described 
(pp.  46,  49,  ll^-llT). 

The  nniue  ATentinuB  is  stUl  unexplained,  in  spite  of  the  many 
etymologies  offered  by  Roman  antiquarians.'  It  is,  however, 
a  plausible  suggeatiou  that  the  word  repreaeuts  the  name  of  an 
ancient  Italian,  or  perhaps  Lignriau,  settlement,  especially  as 
the  term  pagus  Aventinus "  continued  in  use  in  historical  times. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Aventine  was  public  domain  until 
456  B.C.,  when  by  the  lex  Icilia  a  portion  of  it  was  handed 
over  to  the  plebeians  for  settlement.'  It  continued  to  be  an 
eaaentiaily  plebeian  quarter  until  the  empire,  when  many 
wealthy  Konians  built  their  residences  there,  but  it  was  always 
an  unimportant  part  of  the  city,  comparatively  speaking,  and 
few  remains  of  interest  have  b(«n  found  within  its  limits. 

The  principal  streets  on  anil  about  the  Aventine  were :  the 
two  great  roads,  the  via  Appia,  which  formed  tlie  northeast 
boundary  of  region  XII,  and  thp  via  OstiensiB,  which  was  vir- 
tually the  extension  of  the  street  whii-h  skirted  the  hill  on 
the  southwest ;  the  vicus  PiBcinae  Fnblioae,*  which  led  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus  across  the  depression  to 
the  porta  Rauduaculana,  and  its  continuation  to  the  via  Ostien- 
sis,  which  was  probably  the  vions  portae  BanduBonlanae ; '  the 
cUvDS  Publioin*,*  which  began  at  the  west  end  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  in  the  forum  Itoarium,  and  extended  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  temple  of  Diana  and  on  to  the  vicus  Piscinae 
Publicae  (this  street  was  paved  about  238  b.c,  and  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  burued  over  iu203  b.c,  it  must  have  been  closely 

'Varro,  it.  v.  43;  Ut.LS;  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  C.V ;  Serv.  oii  lor.;  Jurdu. 
L  1. 183-lSa ;  3. 101-153 ;  Merlin,  op.  eil.  aO-Si. 

•  (Oi  Aventimittin)  CIL.  xW.  3ltlS. 
■IMoayB.lli.4S;  i.  31-33;  Ut.  lit.  31. 

<  Bat.  Capil.  Reg.  xll. ;  cl.  Amra.  Mate.  xrU. 4. 14;  fJL.  vi.  167 ;  Jorfan,  1, 3. 
183-180. 

»  Br.  1891.  211  Q. 

•  Varro,  LL  v.  158;  Feat.  238;  Ov.  fatt.  v.  393-394 ;  U».  xxti.  10;  nvlL 
37;  IJU.  ai;  (lillierl,  111.  441;  Jurdan,  1.  3,  IM-IM;  Merliu.o/,,  ril.  !6,2«. 
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the  viciiH  Piscinae  PuUicae  the  boundary.  The  west  part  of 
the  hill  aud  the  level  ground  to  the  south  where  the  ware- 
houses stood,  formed  region  XIll,  called  Avt^utinus;  the  east 
part  of  the  hill  and  the  site  afterward  occupied  by  Lhe  baths 
of  Garucalla  constituted  region  XII,  called  FiBoina  Pnblioa.' 
This  was  a  public  reservoir  situated  just  outside  the  porta 
C'apena  and  first  mentioned  in  21o  b,c.  It  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  fourth  century. 

Kkoios  XIII. 

Templet  and  Altars.  —  According  to  tradition,  the  oldest 
shrines  in  this  region  were  on  the  slojie  of  the  hill  above  the 
porta  Trigeniiiia,  where  the  (.'acua  legend  was  localized  and 
Hercules  was  said  to  have  built  an  altar  to  Inppiter  Inventor.' 
Near  by  was  an  altar  of  Erander'  of  like  antiquity. 

The  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  important  temple  was  that  of 
Diana,'  ascribed  by  tradition  to  Servius  Tuilius,  who  assembled 
here  the  representatives  of  the  surrounding  Latin  towns  aud 
built  this  temple  as  the  common  sanctuary  ot  the  league.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Cornificius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  is 
probably  represented  on  a  fragment  of  the  Marble  Plan,'  where 
it  is  drawn  as  octastyle  and  dipteral,  surrounded  by  a  double 
colonnade.  Its  site  was  west  of  S.  Prisca  on  the  clivus  Publi- 
cius.* 

At  the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  Aventine  was  the 
temple  of  Lona,^  also  ascribed  to  Servius  TuIHus.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  tire  of  Nero,  and  is  mentioned  only  infrequently. 
Near  the  temple  of  Diana  was  a  group  of  three  temples,  dedi- 
cated to  the  three  divinities  of  the  Capitoline  triad,  Jupiter, 

1  Fe»t.  313:  Uv.  »iin.  33;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  IK.  T:  JcinlBii,  U.  106-107. 

»  Snlld.  [.  7-B.  '  rHony«,  i.  33. 

*LlT.  l.lSi  Prat- MS;  Oros.  v.  13;  Dlotiys,  iv,  3fi;  Suel.  Aug.^;  Qllb«n 
U.  2»(-311 1  Jordan,  1.  3.  IST-IM). 

•  BC.  1891.  210-2IS:  ^iirclan,  FUR.  3.  •  Murt.  vi.  U4.  13. 

'Tm.  Jiin.  XT.4I:  Liv,xl.2:  A|>i..  flc«.  fie.  I.  78;  Auct.  rfe  Fir.  ilLeS; 
Vitr.  V,  5,  8;  Ov.  Faii.  ill.  8811;  Jordan.  I.  3.  1«0-II!1. 
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Juuo,  and  Minerva.  Of  these  three,  that  of  luno  Begina  stood 
near  the  present  church  of  S.  Sabina.  It  was  dedicated  in 
392  B.C.  by  Camillus/  who  placed  within  it  a  wooden  statue  of 
Juno,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  captured  city  of  Veii. 
The  temple  was  afterward  rebuilt  by  Augustus.  The  temple 
of  Minerva*  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  as  being  the  sanctuary  and  headquarters  of  the  guild  of 
scribae  and  histriones  established  by  Livius  Andronicus.  It 
was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  is  represented  on  the  Marble 
Plan  ^  as  peripteral,  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns  on  each 
side.  The  temple  of  luppiter  Libertas  is  mentioned  only  twice,* 
but  it  probably  dated  from  the  early  republican  period. 

In  the  vicus  Loreti  maioris  stood  a  temple  of  Yortunmus, 
and  near  it  a  temple  of  Oonsns.'  The  first  contained  a  portrait 
of  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  the  robes  of  a  triumphcUor,  and  the 
second  a  similar  portrait  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  of  Vortumnus  was  built  by  Fulvius 
in  264  B.C.,  and  that  of  Consus  by  Papirius  in  272,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  triumphs. 

The  place  of  the  temple  of  Libertas,*  built  by  Ti.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  in  238  b.c,  is  unknown,  and  this  temple  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  that  of  luppiter  Libertas,  mentioned 
above.  The  site  of  the  only  remaining  temple  on  this  part  of 
the  hill,  that  of  luppiter  Dolichenus,'  a  deity  whose  cult  was  in- 
troduced from  Doliche  in  Syria,  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to 


iLiv.  V.  22,  23,  31;  Dionys.  xiii.  3;  3Am.  Anc.  iv.  0;  CIL.  vi.  364-365; 
Jordan,  I.  3.  165-167. 

2Fest  257,  3;«;  3f(m.  Anc.  iv.  6;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  728;  Gilbert,  II.  233-235, 
238;  Jordan,  I.  3.  ISlMtJO;  BC.  1891,  216;  CIL.  i^.  p.  312. 

8  Jordan,  FUR.  2. 

*  MoH.  Anc.  iv.  6;  Jordan,  I.  3.  167. 

SFest.  209;  CIL.  i^.  p.  326;  Gilbert,  II.  191,  2.34-238;  III.  445;  Richter, 
Top.^  206  n. 

8  Fest.  Epit.  121;  Liv.  xxiv.  16;  Gilbert,  III.  97;  Jordan,  I.  3.  167. 
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167-168;  BO.  1893,  5-7,  223-244. 
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^H^^^wre  been  near  the  nhureh  of  S.  Alessio.  The  Inons  Stimulae,"  a 
^M  deity  afterward  confuaed  with  Seraele,  was  probably  uear  the 
^P        river  between  the  hurrea  Galbiana  and  the  hill. 

Batlu,  —  Aside  from  temples,  the  only  buildings  of  impor- 
tance on  the  west  Aventine  appear  to  have  been  baths.  The 
first  of  these,  the  thennae  Surauae  or  balnea  Surae/  were  built 
either  by  Licinius  Wura,  a  friend  of  Trajan,  or  by  Trajan  him- 
self in  honor  of  this  friend,  who  lived  on  the  Aventine, 
These  baths  are  represented  on  fragments  of  the  Marble  Plan,' 
and  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  restaurant  Cesarini,  north 
of  S.  Prisca,  where  some  remains  have  been  found.  With  the 
thermae  Suranae  there  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  the  thermae 
Dedanae,*  which  were  built  by  the  emperor  Decins  about  250  a.i>. 
Plana  of  the  thermae  Decianae,  drawn  by  Palladio  about  1600, 
have  recently  been  found,  and  some  remains  of  the  buildings* 
under  the  casino  of  the  vigna  Torlouia.  These  thermae  evi- 
dently occupied  a  large  space  midway  between  S.  Prisca  and 
S.  Alessio, 

Horrea.  —  All  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  below  the  porta 
Trigemina  docks  and  wharves  had  been  built,  and  south  of 
the  Aventine  the  Emporium  (p.  8fi)  had  been  constructed. 
During  the  empire,  the  level  ground  between  the  Emporium, 
the  southwest  slope  of  the  Aventine,  and  the  line  of  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  gradually  occupied  by  a  series  of  enormous 
horrea,  or  warehouses,  in  which  were  stored  goods  of  every 
description. 

lUv.  iiiU.  12,  13;  Sohol.  JuT.il.  3;  Ov.  /"anf.  vi.  603;  ClL.vl.Sm; 
Jordan,  1.3.  ITl. 

IDIoCasa.  Irvlli.  1.%;  Vict.  Cof*.  13;  Kpit.  IZ;  Hpart,  Kit,  Hiidf.  2;  Cll. 
Tl.  17D3;  Jordan,  I.  3.  1S6-167. 

'Jordan, /TH.*!. 

<Eulrop.  li.  4;  CKsalod.  Chroii.  a.sS2;  CII..xv.  7181;  rhrononr.  a.  3&t, 
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In  the  second  century  b.c.  the  Solpicii  possessed  large 
estates  in  this  district,  which  were  called  the  praedia  Galbiana. 
Here  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  consul  in  144  or  108  b.c^  was  buried ; 
and  at  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  republic  the  homa  Oalhi- 
uia,  Qalboe,  or  Snlpida,  were  built  here,'  which  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  government,  &a  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus they  were  directly  under  imperial  control.    The  emperor 


m 


Fio.  S3.  — The  Horrea  Oalbuna. 

Galba  enlarged  their  capacity,*  but  great  care  was  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  tomb  of  the  consular  which  was  discovered  just  io 
front  of  the  horrea.  To  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  com- 
merce other  horrea*  were  built,  so  that  in  the  fourth  century 
there  were  at  least  fourteen  general  warehouses,  named  after 
individuals,  besides  the  large  number  which  Alexander  Sevenia 
caused  to  be  erepted  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  doubtless  other 
special  storehousPN.  These  horrea  were  the  horrea  Galhoe,  Vo»- 
paaiani,'  Hervae,'  OaeBaris,"  Agrippiana  et  German  idai 


1  H»r.  Od.  Iv.  12.  18,  anil  Purphyr.  <id  loc. ;  Gilbert,  III.  289;  Joidan,  I.  S. 

■6. 

1  Chronogr.  a.  3r.4.  p.  I*i, 
■Gilbert,  III.  aM-Hil;  Jonlaii,  1.3.  170-177. 
*  fJhrononr.  ii,  .104,  p.  146.  •  riL.  vl.  4310, 
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Leoniana,'  Lolliaoa,'  Fetroniana,"  FoBtamiaDa,*  Seiano,'  Bempronia,* 
Q.  Tinei  Saoerdotie,'  Volnsiaoa.*  Of  these  the  Seniprouia  were 
the  oldest,  dating  from  the,  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The  horrea 
Germanic  i  an  a  were  perhaps  those  of  which  the  ruins  have  been 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  nest  to  the  temple  of  Augus- 
tus (p.  165),  but  nearly  all  the  rest  wei-e  probably  in  region 
XIIL 

Recent  excavations,*  occasioned  by  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets  in  this  quarter,  have  brought  to  light  many  of  the  foim' 
(lation  walls  of  these  horrea,  especially  of  the  horrea  Galbae, 
which  were  the  largest  and  most  imfiortant  of  all,  being  the 
storehouses  of  the  grain  which  belonged  to  the  government 
{annona  publico).  They  were  directly  bact  of  the  Emporium, 
parallel  to  the  river  bank,  and  formed  a  rectangle  200  metres 
long  and  155  wide,  inclosed  by  a  wall.  The  warehouses  were 
divided  symmetrically  into  sections  separated  by  courts.  These 
courts  were  surrounded  by  travertine  colonnades,  through 
which  opened  the  chambers  of  the  warehouses. 

In  this  quai'ter  were  probably  the  porticiiB  Fabaiia,'^  a  sort 
of  produce  exchange,  the  Tions  Framentarios,"  and  the  forum 
Fistomm." 

South  of  the  horrea  Gatbiana  is  a  remarkable  hill,  the  mona 
Teitaoens"  (monte  Tentaccio),  35  metres  high  and  about  1  kilo- 
metre in  circumference,  composed  entirely  of  fragments  of 
earthen  jars  (amphorae,  doliola)  in  which  corn  and  produce 
of  all  kinds  had  been  brought  to  the  horrea  from  Africa  and 
Spain.  Many  of  these  jars  had  inscriptions  upon  the  handles 
or  necks,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have  been  recovered. 

1  CIL.  vL  237.  »  CIL.  vi.  338. 

*.Iord»n,  FVR.  SI;  Cli.  vl.*226,  •  Fest.  290. 

*  CIL.  Tl.  3971.  »  Marinl,  foe.  dl. 

*  HiHiil.  JfcHtloni  DolinH,  Bin.  >  f//..  vi.  SIBT3. 

*  BC.  IBSfi,  S1-S3,  IID-IM;  MUt.  1886.  13-M,  (13.  SB-IS;  Ann.  d.  IH,  IgWt, 
SaO-aSl;  JF5,  1885.  224,  Snt.  »  Baa.  CapU.  Beg.  xi\l:  CIL.il.S\*. 

»  Xot.  Beg.  xiil.  u  Not.  Re«.  xill ;  Jiitdao.  I.  3.  ITS. 

W  Jnn  d.  7«(.  1H78,  118-102;  1885,2.12-234;  .Ionian,  1.  3. 1T7-17B. 
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They  date  from  140  to  251  a.d.,  but  it  is  certain  tbat  the  damp- 
ing of  di^hris  on  ttiis  spot  began  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, and  that  the  hill  had  reached  its  present  height  by  the 
middle  of  the  first  century.  Heneath  the  surface  on  one  side 
of  the  hill  a  tomb  of  the  Rusticelii  has  been  discovered,  which 
was  covered  up  by  a  sort  of  land-slide.  The  distribution  of 
debris  shows  that  this  hill  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  horrea. 

PriTate  Houses.  —  On  the  southwest  side  of  the  A  van  tine, 
above  the  jKjrta  Laverualis,  there  were  probably  many  houses 
of  wealthy  Romans,  among  them  that  of  the  Oaecinae  Deoii/  and 
especially  the  privata  Traiani.'  This  was  the  house  of  Trajan, 
while  still  a  private  citizen,  and  its  ruins  have  been  found  be- 
neath the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Anselm.  During  the 
empire  private  residences  multiplied  rapidly  on  all  parts  of 
the  Aventine,  but  our  knowledge  of  them  is  in  most  cases  con- 
fined to  the  names  of  their  owners.' 

Tomb  of  Cestins.  —  Close  to  the  porta  Ostiensis  is  a  pyrami- 
dal tomV),  the  burial-place  of  a  certain  C.  Cestius,^  who  died 
before  12  b.c.  When  the  wall  of  Aurelian  was  built,  the  pyra- 
mid was  utilized  in  such  a  way  that  it  stands  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  wall.  Inscriptions*  on  the  two  sides  record  the 
name  and  titles  of  Cestius,  and  a  third  inscription  on  the  east 
side  describes  the  circumstances  of  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment. The  pyramid  itself  is  of  brick-faced  concrete,  covered 
with  white  marble.  It  is  about  35  metres  high  and  rests  upon 
a  base  of  travertine  30  metres  square.  In  the  interior  is  the 
burial  chamlx^r,  5.95  metres  long  and  4.10  wide. 

Outside  of  the  porta  Ostiensis,  a  necropolis  like  that  on  the 
via  Salaria  has  been  found,  containing  many  cinerary  urns 
of  slaves  and  freedmen,  with  fragments  of  sarcophagi  and 
skeletons.^ 


1  (JL.  XV.  7420;  vl.  1192.  ^  Not.  Reg.  xii ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  168. 

*  For  aU  the  available  ovidcnoe  on  this  i)oint,  see  Merlin,  op.  cit.  333-361. 
4  Cic.  Phil.  iii.  26.  »  CIL,  vl.  1374.  «  JiC\  1897,  310-310. 
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^P  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Aventine  was  connected  in  legend 

^        with  Eemns,'  and  it  was  here  that  he  observed  the  auspices  at 

the  founding  of  the  city,  while  Koimilus  did  the  same  ou  the 

Palatine.     The  spot  was  called  the  Semoria  and  was  near  the 

t  church  of  S.  Balbina,  but  whether  it  was  always  an  open  space 
or  was  marked  by  some  monumeot,  we  do  not  know.  It  was 
also  called  Saxnm,'  'the  Hoi'k,'  aud  just  below  it,  on  the  north- 
west slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Bona  Dea  SubBaxana.'  The  date  of  the  founding  of  this 
temple  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  regal  ijeriod, 
It  was  restored  by  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  afterward 
by  Hadrian,  but  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found.  The  story 
told  by  Ovid  that  it  was  dedicated  by  a  Vestal  Virgin  of  the 
Claudian  family  is  probably  based  on  an  erroneous  identifica- 
tion of  this  temple  with  an  aedicnla*  which  a  Vestal,  Licinia, 
dedicated  iu  12;i  a.t-. 

It  was  on  tbis  part  of  the  hill  that  the  arm  loriB  Elioii'  stood, 
the  erection  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Nunia  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  (elicere)  information  from  Jupiter,  and  a  shrine  of 
Bilvaniu/ 

The  horti  Berviliani''  were  probably  in  the  south  part  of  this 
region,  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  and  west  of 
the  via  Ardeatina.  Like  most  of  the  great  parks  (p.  4fi4), 
they  had  become  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  and  were  a 
favorite  resort  of  Nero  and  VitelUus.     They  contained  some 

1  Post,  HTfi;  DioojB.  i.  WS-87;  PluL  Ram.  9,  II ;  Ov.  F-iit,  v.  148-151);  Gil- 
bert, II.  201-3(M. 

*Cie.  pro  riamo,  l-'ifi. 

*M»etob.Sal.  I.  12.  ai;  Spart.  Fit.  Hiidr.  W;  Olllierl,  li.  a>>-2ll ;  in.«B; 
Jotdon,  I.  3.  lHt-18,1. 

*  Oy,  Fatl.  T.  IBB-IBfi;  CIc.  pro  Domo.  136. 

tUr.  i.  SO:  Varro.i/,.  vl.  BB;  Ov.  f<w(.  iU.  337-331;  Glllwrt.  D.  KB. 

•  CIL.  vl.  043. 

'  Ttc.  Ann.  xy.  66;  ^«f.Ui.38;  auel.  X^src.  4T;  Fl.  AW.  XJtxvi.  23,  SS,  36 ; 


CIL.  vi.  8 


1,  B6T1, 
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famous  works  of  art.  In  the  same  district  was  a  Tinea  pnhlioa, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  one  inscription.^  This  states  that 
Vespasian  recovered  it  from  private  individuals  who  had  ?nrong- 
fully  taken  possession  of  it.  The  barracks  of  the  oohon  lY 
yigilom  was  on  this  part  of  the  hill  just  north  of  S.  Saba,  where 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  establishment  have  been  found.* 

Of  the  i)rivate  houses  in  this  quarter  special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  domns  Oilonis,'  or  house  of  Cilo,  a  disting^shed 
citizen  of  the  time  of  Severus,  who  lived  near  S.  Balbina,  and 
of  the  privata  Hadriani/  which  is  supi)osed  to  have  been  situated 
northeast  of  the  porta  Ostiensis. 

Thermae  Antoninianae  or  Caracallae. — The  most  magnifi- 
cent monument  in  region  XII  was  the  baths  of  Caracalla/ 
south  of  the  Aventine,  between  the  via  Appia  and  the  via  Ar- 
deatina.  These  baths  were  the  largest  ever  built  in  Rome 
except  those  of  Diocletian  (p.  493),  and  their  ruins  are  among 
the  most  imposing  in  the  city.  They  were  begun  about  212 
A.D.,  opened  by  Caracalla  about  216,  and  finished  by  Elagaba- 
lus  and  Alexander  Severus.  They  were  restored  by  Aurelian, 
and  by  Theodoric  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  ceiftury,  and 
accommodated  sixteen  hundred  bathers  at  once,  —  half  the 
number  provided  for  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 

The  ruins  ^  of  the  thermae  Antoninianae  are  better  preserved 


1  CTL.  vi.  9:«;  BC  1882.  inS. 

2  Ann.  d.  1st.  1858,  28r>-28<);  CIL.  vi.  210;  BC.  1902,  204-206;  Jordan,  1. 1. 
30H-,T0<):  Gilbert.  III.  V.)l. 

8. Jordan,  FIR.  43;  Vict.  KpU.  20;  CIL.  xv.  7447;  Bull.  d.  Ut.  1869,  164; 
JV.S.  1884,  22:5. 

<  Jul.  Capit.  Vit.  Aur.  5;  Bull.  d.  1st.  1850,  15.  (For  other  private  houses 
in  this  rej^ion,  see  p.  420,  n.  3.) 

6  Spart.  Vlt.  S>>rer.  21 ;  Carac.  0;  Laniprid.  Vit.  FAugah.  17 ;  .4/eac.  25;  Vict. 
Cae.s.  21 ;  Chronm/r.  a.  3of,  pp.  147-148;  (  IL.  vi.  7m,  1170-1173,9232;  Gilbert, 
III.  208;  Jord.'in,  I.  3.  180-H)(;. 

«XSM878,;m):  1870,  1.".,  40.  114, 141.  314;  1881,57,80;  TT?.  1902.  286;  Mitt, 
1803,  2*.)4-2*>5.  The  l.itest  and  most  complete  description  and  restoration  of 
these  thermae  is  by  Hulsen  in  Iwanoff's  Arrhitrktouusche  Studien,  Heft.  Ill, 
tierausgeg.  vuiu  kais.  deutsch.  arch.  lusiitut,  181^. 
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a  thoseof  any  other  Komau  baths,  and  furtiiah  considerable 
information  as  to  the  arrangements  and  service  of  this  tiiust 
characteristic  £oman  institution.  They  are  divided  into  two 
parts, — the  group  of  buildings  which  form  the  baths  proper, 
and  a  vast  peribolus  with  annexes  of  various  sorts.     The  whole 

a  covered  by  the  establishment  is  quadrangular,  353  nieti'es 
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mosaic  pavements  and  the  ordinary  decorations.  The  walls  of 
these  earlier  buildings  were  utilized  in  supporting  the  plat- 
form of  the  baths.  Covering  a  part  of  this  site,  and  adjacent 
to  it,  were  the  gardens  of  Asinius,  horti  Asiniam,^  which  are 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

The  front  of  the  thermae  was  parallel  with  the  via  Appia, 
but  some  distance  back  from  it,  so  that  Caracalla  built  a  new 
street,  the  via  Nova,  directly  from  the  Circus  Maximus  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  baths  in  the  middle  of  the  northeast  side. 
The  central  building  is  216  metres  long  and  112  wide,  rectan- 
gular except  in  the  middle  of  the  southwest  side,  where  the 
caldarium  projects.  The  arrangement  of  parts  is  that  common 
to  all  thermae,  and  consists  of  three  main  divisions,  frigida- 
rium,  so-called  tepidarium,  and  caldarium,  with  many  smaller 
apartments  for  dressing,  anointing,  private  bathing,  service,  and 
the  various  performances  which  took  place  within  a  Roman 
bath.  The  f rigidarium  is  in  the  centre  of  the  northeast  front  of 
the  building,  and  is  a  rectangular  hall  divided  by  two  rows  of 
columns  into  three  sections,  a  vestibule  at  each  end  and  a  great 
swimming  pool  in  the  centre.  This  pool  is  53  metres  long  and 
24  wide,  and  had  a  capacity  of  1430  cubic  metres  of  water. 
Wide  flights  of  steps  led  down  into  it  from  each  end.  The 
very  lofty  ceiling  of  this  hall  was  flat,  and  supported  by  eight 
monolithic  columns  of  granite,  four  on  each  side.  Between 
these  columns  were  smaller  columns,  placed  in  pairs,  which 
supported  an  entablature  running  round  the  hall.  Between 
the  monoliths  on  the  southwest  side  were  two  niches.  The 
walls  of  this  hall  are  standing,  but  of  columns  and  decoration 
nothing  but  fragments  and  debris  remain.  This  frigidarium 
has  usually  been  identified  with  the  cella  soliaris,*  which  is 
mentioned  as  having  excited  the  wonder  of  architects  because 
of  its  enormous  ceiling,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
supported  by  concealed  girders.     There  are  no  traces  of  these 


1  Front,  de  Aquis,  21.  2  Spart.  ^7.  Carac.  9. 
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fders,  hut  several  iron  hooks  about  a  metre  long  have  been 
found,  which  evidently  pierced  the  concrete  ceiling  and  per- 
haps attached  it  to  the  beams  above.  According  to  the  most 
recent  explanation '  cella  wliaris  was  a  term  applied  to  an  apart- 
ment containing  several  hot  baths  {»dia) — in  these  thermae  the 
circular  caldarium  (nee  below) — and  the  greater  part  at  least 
of  its  vaulted  ceiling  was  supported  by  a  system  of  trusses  of 
bronze  or  wood. 

Behind  the  frigidarium  is  a  middle  hall,  ordinarily  called 
the  tepidarium.  This  has  the  same  dimensions  as  the  main 
part  of  the  frigidarium,  and  at  each  end  are  two  similar  vesti- 
bules. The  ceiling  was  formed  by  three  quadripartite  vaults, 
resting  oii  eight  monolithic  columns  of  gray  granite.  Only  one 
of  these  columns  still  exists,  and  that  is  in  the  piazza  S. 
Triniti  in  Florence,  Each  of  the  long  sides  of  this  hall  has 
three  niches,  or  recesses,  in  two  of  which  were  marble  baths. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  entrance  from  the  frigidarium  is  a  cir- 
cular basin  about  one  metre  deep  and  eleven  metres  in  diainet«r, 
which  was  also  lined  with  marble. 

The  third  great  hall,  the  caldarium,  connected  with  the  tepi- 
darium by  a  large  vestibule,  is  circular  in  sbajie,  and  projects 
for  half  its  diameter  beyond  the  line  of  the  rectangle.  This 
hall  is  35  metres  in  diameter,  and  was  surraoiuted  by  a  domed 
ceiling  resting  on  eight  massive  pilasters.  Between  the  pilas- 
ters are  the  niches  which  contained  the  hot  baths.  In  the 
pilasters  spiral  staircases  were  built,  and  the  floor  and  side 
walls  were  lined  with  tiles  communicating  with  hy^Kicausts 
beneath.  The  greater  part  of  the  walls  of  this  hall  has  b<-en 
destroyed,  only  two  pilasters  having  been  left  standing  in  any- 
thing like  their  original  form,  and  of  the  decoration  nothing 
remains  but  insignificant  fragments. 

On  either  side  of  the  caldarium  are  three  large  apartments 
i  purposes  of  toilet  and  attendance,  and  at  each  end 


iltl<ingt>.  1! 
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of  the  bniMing  la  a  very  large  rectangular  peristyle,  osnally 
called  a  palaestra.  Tlie  two  main  entrancea  of  the  baths  opened 
into  these  peristyles,  which  were  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
supporting  an  entablature  and  a  gallery.  The  frieze  was  cot- 
ered  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  the  chase.  One  frag* 
roent  of  this  frieze  remaios  in  mHh,  in  the  south  peristyle.  In 
the  rear  of  each  jjeristyle  is  a  large  apse.     A   considerable 
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portion  of  the  mosaic  pavement  from  one  of  these  peristyles, 
representing  athletes,  is  now  in  the  Lateran  museum.  Other 
fragments  of  this  pavement,  and  some  of  the  capitals  of  the 
colonnades,  are  stilt  to  be  seen  in  the  peristyles. 

In  some  parts  of  the  building  there  were  upper  stories,  and 
in  general  these  thermae  illustrate  in  a  most  striking  way  the 
teristic  methocls  of  Koman  conatmction,  especially  in  the 
Bous  concrete  vaults. 
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The  space  between  thia  central  block  of  buildings  and  those 
which  formed  the  iiielosure  was  laid  out  as  a  park  and  adorned 
with  works  of  art.  The  whole  northeast  side  of  the  peribolua 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  northwest  and  southeast  sides 
were  inclosed  with  a  wall,  against  which  on  the  outside  were 
built  rows  of  Biiiall  vaulted  chambers  opening  outwanl.  In 
front  of  these  chambers  was  a  portions.  The  west  halves 
of  the  northwest  and  southeast  sides  of  the  jieribolus  were 
occupied  by  semicircular  projections,  like  enormous  apses,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  central  open  hall  with  a  colonnade,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  swimming  pool  and  on  the  otiier  by  an  octag- 
onal room.  The  central  and  larger  part  of  the  southwest  side 
was  occupied  by  a  stadium,  or  rather  half  a  stadium,  as  there 
was  never  an  inner  half.  This  stadium  had  tiers  of  marble 
seats,  and  behind  it  was  the  reservoir  of  the  baths,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  rectangle  and  consisting  of  sixty-four  small  chambers 
arranged  in  parallel  rows  and  in  two  stories.  The  capacity  of 
this  reservoir  was  33,000  cubic  metres,  and  the  water  was  sup- 
plied by  a  branch  of  the  aqua  Marcia,  the  aqna  Antoniniana, 
which  was  built  by  Caracalla  and  crossed  the  via  Appia  by 
the  so-called  arch  of  Drusus  (p.  434), 

These  thermae  were  magnificently  decorated  and  filled  with 
works  of  art.  It  was  here  that  the  Farnese  Bull  and  the  Her- 
cules in  Naples  were  found. 

Near  these  baths  were  the  septem  domni  Partborum,'  —  some 
of  the  numerous  houses  which  Septimius  Severus  built  and 
presented  to  his  friends. 

>  yol.  Reg.  xil;  Vkt.  Epil.  20. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  CAELIAN.     REGIONS  I  AND  II. 

The  mons  Gaelius  stretches  west  from  the  tableland  which 
forms  the  east  part  of  the  city,  in  a  long  and  irregular  tongue 
which  ends  in  two  promontories,  so  to  speak,  —  an  eastern, 
where  the  church  of  SS.  Quattro  Coronati  now  stands,  and  a 
western,  the  site  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  Part  of  the  north- 
ern end  of  this  tongue  seems  to  have  been  called  SncnBa  (p.  40), 
but  whether  on  the  eastern  or  western  side  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute.* The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  exact  limits  of 
that  part  of  the  hill  which  was  called  Oaeliolns  ^  or  Oaeliolum, 
but  this  was  probably  near  SS.  Quattro  Coronati.  The  earliest 
name  for  the  whole  hill  is  said  to  have  been  mons  Qnerqaetnlanns,' 
from  the  oak  groves  which  covered  it ;  but  this  was  perhaps 
an  invention  of  the  antiquarians  to  explain  the  porta  Querque- 
tulana  of  the  Servian  wall.  Caelius  was  connected  by  them 
with  the  settlement  of  Caeles  Vibenna  and  his  Etruscan  com- 
panions.* In  the  Regionary  Catalogues  region  II  is  called 
Oaelemontium.*  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  senate  voted  to 
name  this  hill  Augustus  in  his  honor,''  but  this  designation,  if 
ever  adopted,  did  not  survive  the  emperor's  lifetime.  The 
valley  between  the  Caelian  and  the  Carinae  is  spoken  of  as  a 

1  Wissowa,  Satura  Viadrina,  15;  Jordan,  I.  3.  224;  Rkhter,  Top^21, 
a  Varro,  LL.  v.  46;  Cic.  de  Har.  Resp.  32;  Mart.  xii.  18.  6;  Gilbert,  I.  163; 
n.  32;  Jordan,  I.  3.  220-224. 
«  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  65. 

*  Claud.  Or.  de  Lufjdnn. ;  Fest.  365,  Epit.  44;  Gilbert,  II.  18,  32-41;  Joi^ 
dan,  1. 1.  186-188. 

6  yot.  Reg  ii;  OIL.  vi.  10099;  Mitt.  1892,  270. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64 ;  Suet.  Tib.  48. 
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locut  CeroUensis,  or  Ci'ToiiienHis,^  fioin  whieh  we  luay  infer  the 
substantive  Oerolia,  or  Oeronioe. 

All  of  the  Caeliaii  was  included  within  the  Servian  wall 
except  the  eastern  part,  wliere  the  hill  joins  the  tableland. 
Whether  it  also  had  its  own  line  of  fortification,  like  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline,  and  whetlier  the  remains  of  opus  qua- 
dratum  which  have  been  found  under  8.  Gregorio  opposite 
the  Palatine,  resembling  in  construction  the  old  Servian  wall, 
belong  to  it,  is  a  disputed  question.' 

In  Augustus's  division  of  the  city,  the  Caelian  hill  fell  into 
three  regions,  —  the  western  and  southern  slopes  into  region  f , 
n  portion  into  II,  and  the  extreme  eastern  part  into  V. 
The  hill  was  thickly  popnlatetl  during  the  republic,  and  we  are 
told  of  an  apartment  house  belonging  toTi.  Claudius  Centuma- 
1ns*  which  the  owner  was  ordered  to  demolish  liecause  it  was 
so  high  as  to  cut  off  the  view  of  the  augurs.  In  27  a.d.  it  suf- 
fered severely  from  a  tiie,*  and  afterward  it  became  a  favorite 
place  for  the  residences  of  the  rich,  which,  with  their  gardens, 
seem  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  whole  hilh 

Streets  and  Squares. —  The  general  plan  of  regions  I  and  II 
can  be  made  out  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  modern  streets  have  not  infrequently  followed  the 
line  of  the  ancient,  the  pavement  of  imperial  times  being  still 
preserved  beneath  the  present  level.^  The  west  boundary 
(p,  107)  of  region  I  was  the  street  leading  from  the  Colosseum 
to  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  modern  via  S.  Oregorio,  beneath 
which  the  old  cloaca  has  been  found,  and  over  that  the  pave- 
ment of  tbe  republican  period,  6,70  metres  alwve  the  mean 
level  of  the  Titer.  Tbe  later  pavement,  somewliat  above  which 
the  arch  of  Constantine  stands,  is  about  12  metres  above  the 
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river,  and  the  modern  pavement  about  16  metres.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  street  is  not  known.  The  via  Appia,  which  formed 
the  southwest  boundary  of  region  I  from  the  porta  Capena  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  was  a  little  dis« 
tance  to  the  north  of  the  modern  via  di  porta  S.  Sebastiano. 

From  the  four  sides  of  the  hill,  —  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  —  streets  led  to  a  common  meeting-place  just  a  little 
north  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Navicella,  thus  forming 
two  main  arteries  of  travel  across  the  hill  in  each  direction. 
That  on  the  west,  starting  from  the  street  between  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  Colosseum,  just  north  of  the  church  of  S.  Gre- 
gorio,  is  probably  the  street  which  was  known  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  clivus  Scauri.^  The  ancient  pavement  follows  in 
general  the  via  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  From  the  north,  the 
vicufl  Capitis  Africae*  —  a  name  derived  probably  from  some 
statue  —  ascends  from  the  east  end  of  the  Colosseum,  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  spurs  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  pavement 
joining  the  line  of  the  via  della  Navicella.  A  continuation  of 
this  street  must  have  led  south  to  the  gate  in  the  Servian  wall 
(porta  Querquetulana?)  and  to  the  corresponding  gate  in  the 
Aurelian  wall  (porta  Metrovia  ?).  The  fourth  street  led  from 
the  common  junction  east  to  the  porta  Caelemontana,  along 
the  line  of  the  via  di  S.  Stefano,  where  many  remains  of  the 
old  pavement  have  been  found.  The  nauies  of  these  last  two 
streets  are  not  known  with  certainty,  but  the  name  Oaelemcm- 
titun^  may  also  have  been  applied  to  one  of  them. 

From  the  via  Appia  a  street — perhaps  the  vicus  DmsiantiB  — 
ran  northeast  over  the  hill  to  the  Lateran,  which  can  be  traced 
by  its  pavement  for  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and  corresponds 
to  the  via  della  Ferratella,  although  the  latter  is  much  more 
crooked.     The  north  boundary  of  region  II  seems  to  have  been 

1  Jordan,  I.  3.  231 ;  II.  55)4-595. 

a  Not.  Raff,  ii ;  r//>.  vi.  8982-8987  ;  Ann.  d.  1st.  1882,  191-220;  Jordan,  I.  S 
238;  BC.  19(X),  f>9-70. 

«  Bull  Crist.  1874,  41 ;  BC.  1891,  342-344;  Mitt.  1892,  270. 
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the  street  represented  by  tlie  via  dei  SS.  Qiiattro  (aee  p.  444), 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  Tabernola  mentioDt^d  by  Varro.' 

Other  streets,  the  position  of  which  may  be  approximately 
(ieterniinei!,  are  the  vioas  Fabridi,  evidently  running  into  the 
oompitum  Fabiioil,*  west  of  the  buildings  of  Claudius;  the  riotia 
Trinm  Ararum,^  tm  the  slope  of  the  ('aelian,  north  of  the  porta 
Capena;  tlie  tIoub  Honoris  et  VirtutiB,' rtmiiiug  north  from  the 
via  Appia  near  the  temple  of  Honoa  et  Virtus ;  and  the  rious 
Oamenaram,  probably  south  of  the  via  delle  Mole.  There  were 
two  other  streets,  the  viitOB  SulpidaB  oiterior  aud  tlie  vicuB  Sulpi- 
oin»  nltorior,*  which  branched  off  from  the  via  Appia  nt-ar  the 
baths  of  Caraealla,  but  just  where  is  not  known.  From  the 
Notitia  and  CapitoHne  Base  we  know  the  names  of  a  few  other 
streets  and  of  various  squares  or  open  piazzas,'  such  as  the 
viouB  Fortimae  ObsequentiB  aud  the  vicos  Pulverarius,  the  area 
Oallei,  area  Oaimoes,  and  area  Pannaria,  but  their  exact  location  is 
uncertain.  The  east  portion  of  the  t'aelian.  outside  the  Servian 
wall,  was  probably  the  campus  Gael etnon tan ub,'  or  HartialiB,* 
called  in  the  middle  ages  oampoB  LateraneuBis. 

Southwest  of  the  Lateran,  and  outside  the  Anrelian  wall, 
waa  a  swampy  district,  oalled  the  Decenninm,"  or  Deoeuuiae ;  and 
the  hill  was  crossed  by  two  aqueducts,  the  rivns  Eeronlaneiu  of 
the  aqua  Marcia  and  the  areas  Keroniani  of  the  aqua  Claudia. 
On  the  western  slope  of  the  Caelian  were  two  springs,  fons 
LoUiannBand  fona  Pal(atinii8  ?),  which  were  the  centres  of  local 
cults." 

1 LL.  V,  rt ;  cf.,  however,  Jordan.  1. 3.  227. 

*B(u.  Caplt.  Reg.  i;  Fest.  IT*;  PUcidoH,  45;  Gilbert,  U.  1211. 

TIL.vi.va-,  itC.  1892,  <»i  Jiirdau,  I.  ».  301,  231.     '  La.neUui\,  Acque.  K. 

•  Bai.  Capil.  Reg.  1 :  Lamprii.  Fil.  Elagnb.  IT;  LAnctanl,  Inc.  cit.;  Rlditer, 
Top.* . 1*1-3*3 ;  Jonlaii.I.a,  19H.2IW-209, 

«  ailbert,  in. .W.-M7 ;  Blebtet.  Top*  WJ.  Mi-Htt. 

'  CIL.  vi.  !47S:  Hon.  d.  Lineri,  I.  531-,-iaH;  Gllbarl,  II.  Wl-nT. 

'Ov.  fa«.  lll.8fn-oai;  FeBt,  Epit.  131;  Jurdau,  1.  fl.  32B;  BC.lWfl,  H 
For  an  attempt  in  bleatiry  the  campus  MartinlU  with  the  mmpua  Minor  at 
Catull.  Hfi.  3,  awl  to  locate  It  outside  Ihe  porM  Cupula,  sen  HV.  \'X*\.  209-233, 

•  flC.  1891,  3«,  3B6-3W;  VIL.  vi.  31893.  W  (.■//,.  vf.  157.  Ida. 
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Region  I. 

Temples  and  Shrines.  —  The  earliest  cult  in  this  region  was 
that  of  the  Camenae,^  dating  from  the  early  regal  period. 
According  to  tradition,  Kama  met  his  mistress,  the  nymph 
Egeria,  in  a  grove  just  outside  the  later  Servian  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caelian,  in  the  valley  which  was  traversed  by  the 
vicus  Camenarum.  This  valley  was  called  vallis  Egeiiae  or 
Oamenamm  (p.  90) ;  the  grove,  lucus  Egeriae  or  Camenarum  ; 
and  the  spring,  fons  Egeriae  or  Camenarum.  Directed  by 
Egeria,  Numa  built  here  a  shrine  to  the  Camenae,*  which 
was  afterward  replaced  by  a  temple.  The  grotto  containing 
the  spring  was  also  adorned  with  marble.  (For  another  springy 
the  aqua  Mercurii,  see  p.  91.) 

The  next  oldest  sanctuary  in  this  region  was  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Mars,  situated  at  the  left  of  the  via  Appia,  2  kilometres 
from  the  porta  Capena  and  just  outside  the  Aurelian  wall.  It 
stood  on  high  ground,  and  the  rise  of  the  via  Appia  to  the 
temple  was  called  the  chvus  Martis.^  At  a  later  time  the  grade 
of  the  road  was  removed,  or  at  least  very  much  diminished. 
The  temple  was  probably  dedicated  *  in  388  b.c.  ;  and  in 
296  B.C.  a  pavement*  was  laid  from  the  porta  Capena  to  it. 
This  pavement  was  relaid*'  in  189  b.c,  and  the  road  provided 
with  a  porticus,  so  that  it  was  afterward  known  as  the  via  Teota.^ 
This  temple  is  frequently  mentioned,^  but  nothing  is  known  of 
its  history  after  the  fourth  century,  and  its  approximate  site 
is  determined  only  by  the  discoveiy  of  inscriptions.®    An  in- 

iLiv.  i.  21;  Juv.  3.  10-17;  Plut.  Numa,  1.3;  Gilbert,  I.  109-111;  II.  152- 
158;  Jordan,  I.  3.  206-208;  BC  1905,  220-222. 

2  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  8;  PI.  NH.  xxxiv.  19. 

8  CIL.  vi.  1270.  *  Liv.  vi.  6.  «  Liv.  x.  23.  «  Liv.  xxxviii.  28. 

'  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  191-192.  (This  street  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  via 
Tecta  in  the  campus  Martins,  p.  377.) 

8Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  7;  Dionys.  vi.  13;  App.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  41;  Gilbert,  U. 
96-99. 

^  VIL.  vi  473-474;  Jordan,  I.  3.  213-215;  II.  110. 
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sonption '  is  also  the  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  shrine 
of  AeBoolapiiis  and  Hygia  near  the  temple  o£  Mars.  The  lapis 
iniriiculoiis  stone  which,  if  brought  into  the  city 
during  a,  drought,  caused  raiu,  was  also  near  this  temple. 
Probably  between  the  temple  of  Mars  and  the  porta  Capena 
was  the  temple  of  the  TempeBtates,'  built  in  259  b.c.  by  L.  Cor- 
neliits  Seipio,  and  a  temple  of  Minerva  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  temple  of  Hoqos  et  Virtns  was  situated  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  via  Appia,  a  abort  distance  south  of  the  porta  Capena. 
The  original  part  of  this  teinjile  was  built  in  2Ai  b.c.  by 
Q.  Fabiua  Maximus,  and  dedicated  to  Honos.'  In  208  b.c. 
M.  Claudius  Marcelhis  attempted  to  rededicate  it  to  Honos  et 
Virtus  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  at  the  battle 
of  Clastidium.'  As  this  was  forbidden  by  the  poutifices,  he 
restored  the  temple  of  Honoa,  and  built  a  new  part  for  Virtus. 
This  temple  was  afterward  restored'  by  Vespasian.  It  con- 
tained many  of  the  treasures  which  Marcellus  brought  from 
the  sack  of  Syracuse.'  Near  it  was  an  ara  Fortnnae  fiodncia,' 
erected  by  the  senate  in  19  B.C.  in  honor  of  the  return  of 
Augustus  from  the  East. 

To  the  Aliuo  at  the  southern  boundary  of  this  region,  the 
sacred  stone  of  the  Magna  Mater  was  brought  once  a  year  for 
the  ceremony  of  tamitio,*  but  there  was  probably  no  temple  built 
here,  only  a  sacred  temenoa. 


»FMt.  128;  Serv.  oi/  .Ifn   iii.  ITS;  Varro.  op.  Non.  637;  Gilbert,  11.  164- 
E. 

•  CIL.  I.  32  =  vi.  1387 ;  Ov.  F<ut.  vi.  IBS-IW ;  Hot.  ReR.  I ;  Gilbert.  lU.  100, 
»  Cle,  da  fTat.  Dear.  11.  61 ;  Qllbert,  III.  117-98;  Btill.  tl.  Ul.  18T3,  H>-91. 
»Uv.  uTii.  2B;  Val.  Max.  1. 1.  8;  Plut,  Mure.  28;  Sjmm.  Epiit.  i.ao. 

•  PI.  XH.  rar.  130. 

'Uv.ixT.40;  Clc.  Fcrr.  It.  130-121 ;  Pint  JVolr.  21 ;  C/t.  f.  830,  note. 
*Mon.Anc.\\.  ai;  DioCwu.  Ilv.  10;  ClL.\.*]f.  332;  Coh«D,  Augiut.  103- 
8. 

•  Ov.  Font.  iv.  337-.»J0 ;  Jurdnii,  I.  3.  2IB. 
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Other  Buildings.  —  Mention  is  made  of  other  buildings  in  this 
region  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known,  such  as  the  Muta- 
torium  Oaesaris,^  an  imperial  property  of  unknown  use,  repre- 
sented on  the  Marble  Plan^  and  situated  perhaps  near  the 
porta  Capena;  the  thermae  Oommodianae,^  erected  by  Oleander, 
a  favorite  of  Com  modus,  and  the  thermae  Severianae,^  built  prob- 
ably by  Severus,  both  of  which  existed  in  the  fourth  century 
and  were  somewhere  south  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla ;  the  laciu 
Promethei,  probably  a  large  fountain ;  and  six  balnea,  i.e.  Abas- 
oantis,  Mamertini,  Bolani,  Antioohiani,  Torquati,  YeapaBiani.^  The  sen- 
ate met  regularly  nd  portam  Capenam  during  the  year  216  B.C., 
and  there  was  here  a  senaculum,*^  as  well  as  on  the  Comitium 
and  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  (p.  344). 

Arches.  —  The  via  Appia  was  spanned  by  three  and  perhaps 
four  arches  within  the  limits  of  tliis  region. 

(1)  The  arcus  Drusi/  erected  after  9  b.c.  in  honor  of  the 
elder  Drusiis.  It  was  of  marble  and  adorned  with  trophies, 
and  probably  stood  a  short  distance  north  of  the  point  where 
the  viaLatina  branches  off  from  the  via  Appia,  but  no  trace 
of  it  has  been  found. 

(2)  The  arcus  divi  Traiani,*  erected  in  113  a.d.  by  the  senate 
to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians. 
This  arch  is  represented  on  coins,  and  was  standing  in  the 
fourth  century. 

(3)  The  arch  now  standing  just  inside  the  porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  called  the  arco  di  Dniso.  This  supported  the  aqua 
Antoniniana  (p.  95)  where  it  crossed  the  via  Appia.     It  is  of 


1  Not.  Reg.  i :  Gilbert,  III.  ;i50-3r>l ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  2a5. 

2  Jordan,  FUR.  3. 

*  Herodian.  i.  12.  3;  I^niprid.    Vit.  Ctmimotli,  17;  Xot.  Reg.  i;  Chronogr, 
a.  3.U,  p.  148;  Gilbert,  III.  2<»8;  BC.  1HH7,  :i2:J-:VJ4. 

*  Spurt.  Vit.  Ser.  Ill;  Chronof/r.  a.  354,  p.  148;  Jordan,  I.  3.  217-218. 
6  Not.  Reg.  i ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  219.  6  Liv.  xxiii.  32;  Feat.  ^47. 
'  Suet.  Claud.  1:  Jordan,  I.  1.  'MV\\  Lanciani,  Acque,  65. 

8  Not.  Reg.  i;  Gilbert,  III.  191;  Cohen,  Traian.  547. 
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travertine,  lined  with  marble,  and  has  a  single  passageway, 
7.21  metres  high  and  5.50  wide,  flajiked  on  cai'h  aide  by  two  Cor- 
inthian columns  of  yellow  marble  with  white  marble  eajiitals, 
of  which  two  are  still  standing.  The  origin  of  thJa  arch  is 
unknown,  but  it  has  been  identified  with  each  of  those  already 
mentioned.' 

(4)  The  arons  divi  Veri,*  erected  in  lionor  of  the  emperor 
Lucius  Veins,  probably  over  the  via  Appia,  of  which  nothing 
further  is  known. 

According  to  Tacitus"  the  same  honors  were  decreed  to 
the  younger  Drusiis  after  his  death  iu  23  a.d.,  that  had  been 
paid  to  Germanicus  iu  19  a.d.,  and  a  strict  interpretation 
of  this  statement  would  include  the  erection  of  an  arch,  of 
which,  however,  tliere  is  no  other  record- 
Tombs  and  Columbaria. —  Roman  law  forbade  burial  within 
the  city,  and  therefore  it  became  customary  from  very  early 
times  to  erect  tombs  and  monuments  outside  the  gates  along 
tlie  roads  leading  into  the  country.  As  the  city  grew,  many 
of  these  tombs  were  included  within  its  limits,  especially  in 
region  I,  where  the  distance  between  the  porta  Capena  and 
the  outer  boundary  of  the  region  was  so  great.  The  two 
roads,  Appia  and  Latina,  were  lined  with  the  sepulchres  of 
great  families.  Many  of  these  tombs  still  exist,  extending  for 
several  miles  outside  the  present  city  limits. 

Cicero'speaks  of  four  such  famihea  as  having  their  tombs 
on  the  via  Appia,  —  the  Calatiui,  Servilii,  Metelli,  and 
Scipiones.  Of  these  four,  one  at  least  was  within  the  later 
city  limits,  for  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  lepnlchramor  hfpogoeam 
SdpioQnm,  still  exists.  This  tomb'  was  discovered  in  1780, 
and  is  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  via  Appia  and  a  road 


ICf.  Oilbert,  111.  lUi);  Jordau,  1.  :i.  21B,  '  Jnii.  II.  83;  W.  9. 

»  Not.  Reg.  i.  <  Tutv.  i.  13. 

«Jonlu>,  1.  3.  210-211;  HIpmlclll-Hanuisbl,  £u  Kfu  Appia,  Rome,  »X», 
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which  crossed  from  it  to  the  via  Latina,  the  entrance  being  on 
this  cross-road.  It  had  originally  two  stories,  but  only  the 
lower  now  remains.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  irregular 
chambers  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock  and  connected  by 
passages.  The  entrance  is  formed  by  an  arched  doorway  of 
peperino,  with  engaged  columns.  The  roof  is  now  supported 
by  modern  piers. 

As  the  Scipios  were  buried  and  not  burned,*  the  sepulchre 
was  filled  with  sarcophagi,  many  of  which  were  broken  and 
their  remains  scattered  when  the  tomb  was  opened.*  One, 
however,  that  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatns,  consul  in 
298  B.C.  and  the  first  to  be  buried  here,  has  been  preserved 
and  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  together  with  portions  of  several 
others,  on  which  are  inscriptions.  The  sarcophagus  of  Barba- 
tus  is  elaborately  decorated  with  a  Doric  entablature,  while 
the  lid  has  Ionic  volutes.  The  inscriptions'  in  Satumian 
metre  upon  this  and  the  other  sarcophagi  are  extremely  valu- 
able for  the  history  of  Latin  literature  and  phonology,  but 
they  are  probably  much  later  than  the  date  which  has  usually 
been  assigned  to  them,  the  earliest  being  no  earlier  than  the 
second  Punic  War.  Ennius  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this 
tomb,*  and  his  statue  to  have  stood  here  in  Cicero's  time, 
while  just  outside  the  porta  Capena  the  tomb  of  Horatia*  was 
still  visible  at  the  end  of  the  republic. 

The  space  between  the  via  Appia,  the  via  Latina,  and  the 
Aurelian  wall,  now  included  for  the  most  part  in  the  vigna 
Sassi  and  the  vigna  Codini,  was  occupied  in  process  of  time 
by  tombs  of  all  sorts,  and  upward  of  sixteen  hundred  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  *  have  been  found  here. 


1  Cic.  (Je  Lef/u-  ii-  67.  2  cf.  CIL.  i.  pp.  11-12. 

«  CIL.  i.  2*^30  =  vi.  1284-12<M. 

*  Suet,  de  Poet.;  PI.  NH.  vii.  114;  Liv.  xxxviii.  56;  Cic. pro  Arch.  22. 
«Liv.  i.2«;. 

•In  vigna  Sassi  CIL.  vi.  6r>a9-6(>78 :  in  vigna  Codini  CIL.  vl.  441S-.553S, 
5670^5886;  Ripostelli-Marucchi,  op.  cit.  f>8-87. 
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With  the  increasiDg  frequency  of  cremation,  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  the  city,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  apace 
for  burial  purposes,  the  custom  arose,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  empire,  of  building  chambers,  moatly  subterranean,  the 
walla  of  which  containetl  many  rows  of  niches,  arched  or 
square,  where  hundreds  of  cinerary  urns  could  be  set.  These 
of  niches  gave  the  tomb-chambers  the  appearance  of 
dove-cotes,  and  bence  they  were  called  columbaria.     They  were 


s0  - 


built  by  the  wealthy  for  their  slaves  and  freedmen,  by  mem- 
bers of  these  familiae  themselves  by  subscription,  by  guilds 
and  fraternities  of  various  kinds,  or  by  speculators  who  sold 
places  to  any  who  chose  to  buy. 

This  method  of  tomb-building  was  very  economical  and  be- 
came extremely  common.  Many  such  columbaria  have  been 
discovered  in  the  last  three  renturies  in  this  district,  but  only 
four  have  been  preserved,  that  of  Pomponiiis  Hylas  in  the 
vigna  Sassi   near   the    porta  Latiua,  discovered  in  1831,  and 
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three  in  the  vigna  Codini,  between  the  sepulchrum  Scipionum 
and  the  porta  Appia,  discovered  between  1840  and  1853.* 

All  four  of  these  columbaria  date  from  the  first  century,  and 
while  they  differ  in  some  respects,  they  resemble  each  other  in 
the  main.  They  are  beneath  the  ground  level  and  approached 
by  steep  flights  of  steps.  That  discovered  in  1840  is  7.50 
metres  long,  5.65  wide,  and  6.24  high,  and  contains  four  buii' 
dred  and  fifty  niches.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  in  these 
columbaria  were  written  on  tablets  affixed  to  the  wall  below 
the  niche ;  and  as  niches  often  passed  from  one  owner  to 
another,  there  are  sometimes  two  inscriptions  for  one  niche. 

There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  nine  rows  of  niches ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  upper  rows  from  the  floor, 
provision  was  made  for  a  temporary  wooden  scaffolding,  which. 
usually  rested  on  stone  corbels  set  in  the  wall.  At  a  later 
period,  after  these  columbaria  had  been  filled  with  cinerary 
urns,  they  seem  to  have  been  opened  and  the  uncremated 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  thrown  into  them  in  a  most  promiscu- 
ous fashion.  Other  columbaria,  as  that  of  the  slaves  and  freed- 
men  of  Li  via,*  the  wife  of  Augustus,  have  been  found  outside 
the  walls,  but  they  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
just  described. 

Kegion   II. 

Temples  and  Shrines. —  On  that  part  of  the  Caelian  afterward 
included  in  region  II  there  were  three  sanctuaries  devoted  to 
very  ancient  cults.     These  were :  — 

(1)  The  sacellnm  Minervae  Oaptae,**  also  called  Minenrinm,  on 
the  north  slope  of  Caeliolus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
statue  of  Minerva  brought  from   Falerii  wlien  that  town  was 


1  Bull.  d.  1st.  1H4<).  l.'V>-i;W;  1»47,  49-51 ;  IJiTJ,  81-8;5 :  Ann.  d.  Ut.  laW,  8-34 ; 
cf.  Laiiciani,  Rums,  :V2S^V,M ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  211-213;  PUS.  v.  4<>3^71. 

'  CIL.y'i.  31>2(M32(). 

3  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  8;i.'>-H38;  Varro,  LL.  v.  47;  CIL.  vi.  :i24;  Gilbert,  II.  26-27; 
Ann.  d.  1st.  1841),  377 ;  Mon.  d.  let.  v.  7 ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  22tJ. 
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captured;  itwas  iiearthe  arcus  ad  Isis  (p.  ;U9),  and  was  standing 
in  the  fourth  centuiy ;  (i)  the  saoellum  Deae  Oarnae,'  built  liy 
Brutus  in  the  first  year  of  the  repuhlic,  for  the  goddess  who, 
according  to  Macrobius,  was  believed  v'talibiatkumania praersse ; 
and  (3)  the  saoellDm  Diaaae,''  iiKU-imum  et  sanctissi'mum,  situated 
on  the  Caeliolus  and  removed  hy  L.  Calpurniua  Piso,  consul  in 
58  B.C.  No  traces  of  these  shrines  liave  been  found,  nor  of  the 
shrines  (or  statues)  of  lappiter  Oaelins  and  the  Qenins  Oaelimontit, 
which  are  represented  ou  a  i-elief  found  near  the  ))ath3  of 
lliocletian. 

The  only  temple*  in  this  region  of  which  anything  definite 
is  known  was  that  of  the  deified  Claudius,  which  was  begun 
by  Agrippina.  After  her  death  Nero  destroyed,  ;)ro/je/iiHdiI us, 
a  considerable  portion  of  what  had  been  ere<:ted,  and  built  in 
its  place  a  nyinphaeum  for  the  branch  of  the  aqua  Claudia 
which  he  brought  over  the  hill.  Vespaaian  rebuilt  the  temple, 
and  dedicated  it  as  the  templum  divi  Olaudi.  It  stood  on  the 
north  spur  of  the  t'aelian  opposite  the  Colosseum,  th 
occupied  by  the  gardens  of  the  I'aasionist  Fathers. 

The  temple  itself  stood  on  a  lofty  and  extensive  podium,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  portioiu  Okndia.'  Of  the 
temple  and  porticus  nothing  remains,  but  the  substructures  of 
the  podium  are  still  visible.  These  substructures  are  different  on 
the  different  sides  of  the  podium,  those  ou  the  west  consisting 
of  double  rows  of  travertine  arches  with  engaged  columns  and 
entablature ;  those  on  the  north  containing  what  seem  to  be  res- 
ervoirs for  water;  and  those  on  the  east  consisting  of  square 
and  semicircular  recesses,  which  are  separated  from  the  pudiu 

1  Macmb.  8al.  1. 12,  31 ;  Tertnll.  ml  yal.  It.  9; 
U.  19-^. 

*Clo.((«Hur.  Rap.  33;  Jordan,  II.  2S7:  Gilbert,  II- 22-38. 

•  BV.  1887,  an. 

*Suet.  Vttp.  9;  Front,  rfe  Aqutf,  20.  76;  Vlul.  Van.  B;  CIL.vl.  IcrjSlm; 
Ann.  d.  III.  188a,Va:  ^5. 1S80,«a:  lll09,t3Tl  Laiu-imiil,  jle^ue,  199;  Gilbert, 
in.  VH:  Jonlan.  I.  .t.  XVi-S'A. 

»  Mart.  Je  Spc.-I.  ».  U:  Jordan,  FCR.  33. 
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by  a  narrow  passage.  This  difference  in  style  and  construction 
is  probably  due  to  the  combination  of  temple  and  nymphaeum 
which  was  the  result  of  Vespasian's  restoration.  The  building 
existed  in  the  fourth  century,  but  there  are  indications  that  its 
destruction  began  about  that  time. 

Other  Buildings.  —  On  the  Caelian  were  the  castra  Peregrinay^ 
or  barracks  of  the  frumentarii,  originally  a  corps  of  foreign 
troops  employed  as  military  couriers,  and  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  as  a  sort  of  special  police.  Within  this  camp 
was  a  shrine  of  luppiter  Eednx,'  erected  by  the  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  Mammaea.  In  1905  some  fragmentary  in- 
scriptions, and  the  remains  of  a  building  that  may  have  been  the 
castra,  were  found  just  southeast  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,'  and 
this  is  now  regarded  as  its  site.  South  of  S.  Maria  in  Navi- 
cella,  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa  Mattei,  part  of  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment and  two  inscribed  pedestals  mark  the  site  of  the  barracks 
of  the  cohors  V  vigilum.*  At  the  north  corner  of  the  site  of  the 
castra  Peregrina  stands  the  arcns  Dolabellae  et  Silani,^  erected  in 
10  A.D.  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Junius 
Silanus.  This  arch  is  of  travertine  without  ornamentation, 
and  is  ordinarily  supposed  to  have  been  built  to  support  a 
branch  of  the  aqua  Marcia  and  to  have  been  utilized  afterwaid 
by  Nero  in  his  extension  of  the  aqua  Claudia.  Corroborative 
evidence  for  this  theory  is  found  in  the  similar  construction 
and  inscription •  of  the  arcus  Lentuli  et  Crispini  (p.  410)  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aventine. 

According  to  the  Regionary  Catalogue  the  Lupanarii  were 
near  the  barracks  of  the  vigiles  and  the  frumentarii.     As  the 


1  Amin.  Marcell.  xvi.  12.  GO;    CIL.  vi.  230-2.31,  XVl;   Buii.  d.  1st,  1851,  113; 
1884,  21-2*) ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  2;W-2:J(). 

2  CIL.  vi.  428. 

»  CR.  1905,  328-329;  BC.  1906,  108;  Hiilsen.^^^'.  a.  AcraiJ.  Pont,  vill.  410. 

*  CIL.  vi.  221,  222,  1057,  IWW;  Ann.  d.  1st.  1858,  289-294;  Gilbert,  IIL  196. 
s  CIL.  vi.  1384;  Lauciani,  Acque,  101;  Gilbert,  III.  189. 

•  CIL.  vi.  1385. 
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barr&cks  of  the  Miaeuates  (p.  450)  and  of  the  equites  aingulares 
(p.  472)  were  not  far  away,  it  is  a  plausible  suggestion  that 
these  brothels  were  ou  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  that 
they  were  called  SmuiuDenia  or  Smnmoeuianae,'  because  they  were 
built,  partially  at  least,  under  the  old  Servian  wall. 

In  S9  A.D.  Nero  built  on  the  Caelian  a  public  market,  the 
maoeUmn  Hagnom,'  which  is  shown  ou  coins  to  have  consisted 
of  a  building'  of  two  stories,  with  a  central  tholus,  or  doiued 
structure,  surrounded  by  oolumna.  It  was  destroyed  at  some 
later  date,  and  rebuilt  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
for  public  use,  perhaps  again  as  a  market.  A  century  lat«r 
it  was  transformed  into  the  church  of  S.  Stefano  Kotondo. 
Further  changes  were  made  in  succeeding  centuries,  and  of  the 
original  macellura  of  Nero  the  only  remaining  portions  are  the 
travertine  foundations,  part  of  the  inclosure  wall,  and  eight 
pilasters  of  the  outer  colonnade.  The  fourth-ceuturj  structure 
was  built  on  the  original  foundations,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  in  general  the  form  of  Nero's  building.  It  consisted 
of  a  two-storied  circular  colonnade,  of  twenty-two  columns, 
which  Bupporteil  a  domed  roof.  This  was  sun-ounded  by  an 
outer  concentric  colonnade  of  thirty -six  columns,  also  two  stories 
high.  Outside  of  this  was  an  ambulatory,  10  metres  wide, 
divided  into  eight  segments  by  rows  of  columns.  The  alter- 
nate segments  were  inclosed  by  an  outer  wall. 

The  Antmin  Oyolopis  of  the  Regionary  Catalogue  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  grotto  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  was 
probably  built  up  in  some  way.     It  gave  its  name  to  a  vicus. 

Private  Hotues.  —  T'nder  the  empire,  the  Caelian  became  a 
favorite  residential  quarter  for  the  rich,^  and  the  excavations  * 


^B  aun'in'i  ti 

H  >Ct.G 


lM«rt.l.3i;  Ui.aj;  ri.  61. 

■DioCmB>.1xl.lB:  i:'//,.rl.1S4H,9183:  Coheo.  .Vero,12U-I30:  Hon.  it.  Llna-i, 
I.S03-SCIT:  Jfi([.  1«B, 29T-3BB ;  Oilbert,  ni.338;  loidvi.l.a.2S!-ZK;  Allro»lin. 
Rundbniitfn.ia-llt. 

Ct.  Gilbert,  HI,  31»-Mtl ;  MarL  xii.  IS.  1.  *  XS.  IBBS,  66. 
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of  recent  years,  particularly  those  carried  on  within  the  area 
now  occupied  by  the  villa  Casali  and  the  Ospedale  Militarey 
have  brought  to  light  many  remains  and  inscriptions  belonging 
to  their  houses.^  They  occupied  the  central  part  of  the  hill,  on 
both  sides  of  the  rivus  Herculaneus  from  the  castra  Peregrina 
east. 

Among  them  were  the  houses  of  Q.  Anrelins  Symmachns,'  the 
famous  statesman  and  orator  of  the  fourth  century,  and  of 
0.  StertiniuB  Xenophon,^  the  physician  of  Claudius.  Near  by  were 
the  residences  of  the  Pisones^  and  Valerii,*  as  well  as  many 
others.  Here,  too,  was  some  sort  of  a  pleasure  resort  of 
Domitian's,  the  Mica  Anrea,^  and  the  basiUca  Hilariana,^  of  which 
nothing  more  is  known.  The  house  of  Mamorra^  was  cele- 
brated as  the  first  in  which  the  walls  were  lined  with  marble. 

The  most  famous  of  all  these  houses  is  that  which  belonged 
to  the  Laterani,  called  by  Juvenal  *  egregiae  Lateranorum  aedes. 
In  Go  A.D.  Plan  tins  Lateranus  was  executed  by  Nero  for  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  and  all  his  property  is 
supposed  to  have  been  confiscated,  including  the  house,  which 
then  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  emperors  until  Severus 
restored  it  to  T.  Sextius  Lateranus.^"  It  must  have  fallen 
again  into  imperial  hands,  for  Constantine  presented  it  to  Pope 
Miltiades  in  313  a.d.,  after  which  time  it  continued  to  be  the 
official  residence  of  the  popes  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  great  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

1  For  a  list  of  these  houses,  see  Richter,  Top,^  :i;W->3:59. 

2Symm.  Epi.'<t.  iii.  12,  88;  vii.  18,  19;  riL.  vi.  Hm. 

«  PI.  Xll.  xxix.  7-8;   CTL.  vi.  8!»5;  xv.  7.544;  BC.  1880,  104. 

*  Cic.  in  Pis.  61 ;  f'lL.  xv.  7.513. 

6  (TL.  vi.  l()84-l(nu ;  JW.  18<)0,  288-292 ;  Jordan,  I.  3.  240.  For  the  interest- 
ing excavations  recently  made  on  the  site  of  tiiis  house,  see  XS.  1902, 283-284; 
BC.  1902,  74-78,  145-1<)3;  ffi.  1905,  328. 

6  Vhronoffr.  a.  .l.U.  p.  lAi) ;  Xot.  Reg.  ii  (Mart.  ii.  59?    Cf.  Jordan,  I.  3.  262). 

7  nr.  18<K),  18-25.  78;  Mitt.  1891,  109-110. 

8  PI.  iVr//.  xxxvi.  48.  9x.  17. 

i«Tac.  Ann.  xv.  49,  (iO;  Vict.  Epit.  20;  Jul.  Cap.  Vit.  M.  Ant.  1;  Gilbert, 
III.  ^9;  Jordan,  I.  3.  243-245. 
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Some  of  it«  mina'  have  been  discovered  beneath  the  choir 

of  the  churfh,  at  depths  varying  from  7.50  to  13  metres,  and 
consist  pvincipally  uf  a  series  of  apartments  connected  by  a 
povticus  and  adorned  with  rows  of  i^olmiins,  statues,  and  other 
works  of  art  Lead  pipes  of  the  second  century,  inscribed 
3  of  nierubers  uf  the  Laterani  family,  are  thought 
by  some  to  prove  tliat  the  house  itself  did  not  pass  out  of  the 
possession  of  ita  original  tiwners  until  the  following  century. 
The  olielisk  in  the  piazza  was  brought  from  the  Circus  Maximus 
(p.  408),  and  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelins,  now  on  the 
Capitol,  stood  here  until  the  year  1538.  Marcus  Aurelius" 
himself  was  born  in  the  house  of  the  Aniiii  which  was  near 
that  of  the  Laterani. 

A  very  interesting  house,  of  a  rather  late  jKriod,  is  that  of 
St,  John  and  St  Paul  (domas  sett,  lohanoiB  Bt  Pauli),  recently 
discovered  beneath  the  church  of  SS.  <jiovanui  e  Paolo.'  This 
house,  in  which  these  two  saints  are  reported  to  have  been 
martyred,  is  a  private  dwelling  of  the  second  century,  which 
was  enlarged  and  rebuilt  in  the  third  and  fourth,  and  over 
which  the  basilica  was  ei-ected  in  the  fifth.  The  enlarge- 
ment consisted  for  the  inosl  part  in  connecting  two  houses, 
which  had  been  separated  by  a  nairow  street.  In  the  exca- 
vated portion  upward  of  thirty  rooms  have  been  opened  np, 
among  them  a  cavaediiim  with  five  rows  of  three  rooms  each 
on  its  south  side,  bath-rooms,  storerooms,  and  stairways.  The 
house  had  three  stories,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  clivus  Scauri  (via  di  SS.  Giovanni  e  Puolii).  There 
is  an  arcade  below,  and  rows  of  windows  in  the  two  upper 
stories.  The  atrium  and  adjacent  apartments  probably  oocupy 
most  of  that  portion  of  the  house  whieh  has  not  yet  been 
excavated. 


I  Ann.  d.  lit.  18T7,  3.T2-.181.         «  Jul.  C«pit.  TU.  M.  Ant.  1 ;  VP.  I'.lffl).  IIB. 

».VS.  lOST,  032;  181«,  T!»-80.  l.VI;  IHHl,  HH-HPJ;  IMC,  aW;  BV.  18S7,  Sl\~ 
822;  1803,  68;  lOOS),  12t-l2a;  ViK.  1889.  3111-302;  1891,  107-108;  1810.  ST; 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE   ESQUILINE.     REGIONS   III,   IV.   V. 

The  Esqniline  district  ^  included  the  two  spurs  of  the  Esquiline 
hill,  the  Oppius  and  the  Cispius ;  the  Carinae  *  or  western,  and 
the  Fagutal  or  northwestern,  slope  of  the  Oppius;  the  Subura, 
the  valley  between  the  Oppius  and  the  Cispius ;  and  the  campus 
Esquilinus'  or  wide  plateau  east  of  the  Servian  wall  which 
was  afterward  region  V.  Esqniliae  or  monB  EaqtuliimB  usually 
denoted  the  whole  hill  with  its  two  spurs  and  the  plateau  be- 
hind (p.  40). 

In  the  organization  of  Augustus  this  district  was  divided 
into  three  regions.  Region  III  included  the  Colosseum  val- 
ley and  was  bounded  by  the  street  which  connected  this  valley 
with  the  porta  Caeleinontana  (the  modern  via  dei  SS.  Quattro), 
by  the  Servian  wall,  tlie  clivus  Suburanus  and  the  Subura,  and 
probably  by  the  vicus  Cuprius.  Region  IV  lay  north  of  III, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Sacra  via,  the 
Forum,  the  forum  of  Nerva,  and  the  vicus  Patricius.  Between 
the  forum  of  Nerva  and  the  vicus  Patricius,  the  boundary 
seems  to  have  described  a  wide  curve.  Region  V  lay  east  of 
the  Servian  wall,  from  the  street  between  the  porta  Caele- 
montana  and  the  porta  Asinaria  on  the  south  to  the  castra 
Praetoria  on  the  north.  A  large  part  of  this  region  was  known 
during  the  republic  as  the  pagns  Montanns,^  a  reminiscence  of 
its  earlier  organization  as  a  canton ;  and  its  northern  section,  be- 
tween the  Servian  and  Aurelian  walls  and  adjacent  to  the  castra 


1  Jordan,  I.  ;<.  254  ff. 
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Praetoria,  waa  palled  tlie  campas  Viminalis  anb  aggere.'  Xear 
the  jiorta  Eaquiliiia  was  the  oiieii  areii  uf  llje  fonun  Esqnilinum,' 
probably  iuside  ratlier  thau  outside  the  wall. 

Ancient  Necropolii.  —  In  very  early  times  a  vast  necro^iolis ' 
spread  over  tlie  Esquiline,  from  the  modern  villa  Spithoever 
and  the  Treasury  building  to  the  piazza  Vittorio  Emauuele. 
Within  this  area  tombs  have  been  discovered  of  two  successive 
types.  The  earliest  and  most  numerous  are  piitei,  or  graves 
cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  from  2  to  4  metres  in  length,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  dead  were  laid,  together  with  various  articles  of 
furniture  and  personal  equipment.  Those  of  the  second  type 
contain  Atone  receptacles,  monolithic  except  for  the  lids,  or 
else  made  of  several  slabs,  like  siuall  l>oxes.  These  tombs 
have  been  found  in  other  places,  but  especially  in  the  via 
Napoleone  III  and  the  piazza  Vittorio  Kmanuele.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  first  period  of  the  iron  age  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  dng  both  trench-tumbs  for  burial 
and  well-tombs  for  ashes.  The  Servian  wall  was  built  directly 
across  the  necropolis  and  over  the  tombs  themselves. 

Duriug  the  later  republic  this  district,  outside  the  Servian 
wall  and  extending  as  far  as  the  ampbitheatrum  Castrense, 
was  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  divided  into  two  zones.  The  first, 
where  the  poor,  slaves,  and  malefactors  were  buried,  and  which 
was  in  a  sense  a  Potter's  Field,  is  said  to  have  occupied  a 
space  1000  feet  long  and  300  wide,'  just  outside  the  agger  of 
Servius  near  the  porta  Esquiltna.  This  was  also  the  place 
of  public  execntions*  during  the  republic.  Under  the  empire, 
executions  may  have  taken  place  near  the  Sessorium  (p.  469), 

1  JVof .  Reg.  V  ;  JunUn,  I.  3.  34'^: 
•App.  Bfll.  Ch.  i.  5H;   C7/,.  » 
Rlcbler,  Top.'  33a. 
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just  north  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  In  this  part  of  the 
cemetery  tlie  tombs  were  rectangular  pits,  from  4  to  5  metres 
in  length  and  unconnected  with  each  other,  arranged  in  rows 
which  ran  north  and  south.  They  were  cslled  put iculi,^  and 
were  made  of  blocks  of  lapis  Gabinus.  Into  them  the  bodies 
were  thrown  promiscuously.  In  the  via  Napoleone  III,  besides 
the  ancient  tombs,  a  large  number  of  these  of  later  date  was 
found,  filled  with  matter  containing  bones,  ashes,  and  organic 
debris.  The  average  depth  of  soil  above  these  tombs  was  from 
C  to  8  metres.  Trac^es  have  also  been  found  of  a  stone  channel, 
which  is  thought  by  some  to  have  surrounded  this  i>art  of  the 
cemetery  and  to  have  formed  a  definite  boundary.  Adjacent 
to  this  cemetery  was  the  Incns  Libitinae,^  or  grove  of  Venus 
Libitina,  where  that  goddess  was  worshipped. 

Beyond  this  zone  lay  the  second,  in  which  a  better  class  of 
Romans  —  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and  f reedmen  —  were  buried, 
and  occasionally  men  of  rank,  as  C.  Pansa,  Sev.  Sulpicius, 
Horace,  and  Maecenas.^ 

The  natural  result  of  all  this  was  the  creation  of  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  This  part  of  the  Esquiline  came  to  be  known 
as  the  atrue  EaquUiae,^  and  was  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  city  until  it  was  reclaimed  by  Maecenas. 

Sdreets.  —  A  good  deal  is  known  alxmt  the  ancient  system 
of  streets  in  tliis  district  from  other  evidence,  and  especially 
from  the  discovery  of  much  of  the  ancient  pavements.  The 
main  artery  of  conimuuication  between  the  Esquiline  and  the 
rest  of  the  city  was  the  Argiletum*  (p.  17;^),  which  ran  northeast 
from  the  Forum  throui-rh  the  later  forum  Transitorium,  and 


1  Varr<».  LL.  v.  25;  FeHt.  ?yu.  lilli;  Coiiiui.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  i.  8.  10; 
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its  continuation  the  Siibura.  The  beginning  of  the  Subiira, 
between  the  spurs  iif  the  l.lp|tius,  tho  Cispius,  and  the  Vtininat, 
was  called  the  Primae  FauooB,'  and  its  upper  part,  where  it 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  porta  Esquiliua,  was  called  the  oliviu 
SnbnranuB.'  The  ancient  pavement  of  this  thoroughfare  has 
been  found  alont;  the  line  of  the  via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Seld,  the 
via  di  S.  Slartino,  and  the  via  di  S.  Vito,  Outside  the  [xirta 
Esquilina  this  road  divided  into  the  via  Tiburtina  and  the 
via  Praenestina.  At  the  west  end  of  the  Cispius  tlje  vioM 
Patridns,'  a  name  of  doubtful  origin,  branched  off  from  the 
Subura  to  the  north,  and  extending  to  the  porta  Viniinalis 
formed  the  boundary  between  regions  IV  and  VI.  Tlie  pave- 
ment of  this  street  lies  very  uear  tho  via  Urbana.  A  second 
street  led  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  straight  up  the  Carinae  to  the  summit  of  the  Oppiua, 
and  its  pavement  is  beneath  that  of  tiie  via  di  S.  Pietro  in 
Viucoli.  The  ancient  name  of  thin  street  ia  uncertain,  but 
it  may  have  been  tlie  oliviia  Orbiua*  (Urbina),  which  was  also 
called  the  vicus  Sceleratns,'  from  the  legend  tliat  here  Tullia 
drove  over  the  bodj"  of  her  murdered  father. 

Another  street,  Ihe  tIoub  Onprins,"  started  near  the  Colosseiim 
and  ran  north  across  the  slope  of  tiie  Carinae  to  the  Subura. 
This  vicuB,  at  its  highest  point,  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
clivus  Orbiua;  and  in  fact  the  pavement  of  an  ancient  street, 
which  corresponds  with  what  is  known  of  the  vicua  Cuprius, 
does  cross  the  clivus  Orbiua  below  the  height  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Vinooli  and  coincides  quite  closely  with  the  via  del  Cardello. 

From  the  Colosseum  valley  two  streets  led  east.     The  more 
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northerly  coincides  closely  with  the  modern  via  LabicaDa,  and 
can  be  traced  across  the  Esquiline  to  the  porta  Maggiore. 
The  other  street  is  that  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
regions  II  and  III  (probably  the  via  Maior  *  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury), coinciding  closely  with  the  via  dei  SS.  Quattro  and  via 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  This  led  to  the  porta  Caelemontana 
and  on  to  the  porta  Asinaria. 

As  the  wall  and  agger  of  Servius  gradually  fell  into  decay 
and  the  moat  was  filled  up,  houses  began  to  be  erected  on  this 
new  ground  and  streets  to  be  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall  parallel  to  it.  The  pavement  of  one  of  these  streets  has 
been  discovered  for  the  entire  distance  between  the  porta 
Caelemontana  and  the  northwest  corner  of  the  piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  just  outside  the  porta  Esquilina,  at  an  average 
depth  of  5  to  6  metres  below  the  modern  level.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  street  is  not  known,  but  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury it  was  called  the  via  Memlana,-  a  name  which  has  now 
been  transferred  to  the  new  avenue  which  leads  from  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  I.ateran.  This  ancient  street  was  probably 
the  principal  thoroughfare  between  the  north  and  south  parts 
of  the  Esquiline. 

Besides  these  streets,  the  line  of  which  is  partially  deter- 
mined, there  was  a  chvus  PulliuB,^  leading  from  the  Subura 
south  to  the  Oppius ;  a  vicuB  Sandaharius,*  which  probably  opened 
into  the  Arpiletum  and  corresponds  to  the  via  delColosseo; 
and  a  street* of  unknown  name,  which  branched  off  toward  the 
east  from  the  vicus  Cuprius.     The  vicus  lovi?  Pagntalis*  must 
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nave  teen  on  the  Fagiital;  and  the  vicuB  Snmmi  Ohoragi' evi- 
dently derived  its  name  from  that  building  (p.  334),  The 
Oomata*  was  between  the  Sacra  via  and  the  Macellum.  The 
vioTW  Sabnci '  was  somewhere  in  region  111;  and  the  olivuH  BaHsilli* 
probably  branched  off  to  the  north  from  the  via  Tiburtiiia.  Of 
the  vicua  Africua'  nothing  ia  known  except  that  it  was  on  the 
Esqnilino. 

TtE.iioN  Til.' 

Templea  and  Shrines.  —  The  tuiiiple  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  region  was  that  of  lais,'  which  was  also  dedicated  to  Sera- 
pis,  like  that  in  the  campus  Martius  ;  but  nothing  is  known  of 
the  date  of  its  building  oi'  of  its  history.  On  the  relief  uf  the 
Haterii  (Fig.  2)  an  arch,  spanning  the  street  that  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  via  Labicaiia,  is  marked  arciis  ad  Isis,  and  on 
the  line  of  this  street,  near  the  chiirch  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcel- 
lino,  the  remains  of  a  temple,  decorated  in  Egyptian  style,  were 
discovered  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Other  Egyptian  re- 
mains have  been  found  in  this  region  as  far  north  as  the  via 
Buooarotti,  so  that  the  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.     It  was  probably  near  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  viciis  Cuprius  and  the  clivus  Orbius 
stood  the  Pianiiuii,  a  slirine  of  Diana,  which  is  mentioned  only 
once "  and  had  disappeared  in  Livy's  time.  Plutarch  '  speaks 
of  a  temple  of  Diana  in  the  vicus  Patricius,  but  nothing  more 
is  known  of  it,  nor  of  the  temple  of  Bellona  Bnfilia,"*  which  stood 
ah  Jtia  Serapis. 
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Near  the  Tigillum  Sororium  were  two  altars,  dedicated  to 
Inno  Sororia  and  lanuB  Ouriatins,^  on  which  from  early  times 
expiatory  sacrifices  had  been  made.  These  altars  were  un^ 
doubtedly  connected  with  the  expiation  of  Horatius. 

Other  Public  Buildings. — Tradition  said  that  the  surviving 
Horatius  was  compelled  to  pass  beneath  a  wooden  cross-bar 
supported  by  two  vertical  posts,  in  expiation  of  the  murder  of 
his  sister.'  This  yoke  was  called  the  Tigillum  Sororium,  and 
was  probably  in  reality  an  ancient  Janus-gate,  with  which  the 
Horatius  legend  became  connected.  It  appears  to  have  stood 
at  a  place  where  two  roads  crossed,  ad  compitum  Acili^  per- 
haps on  the  vicus  Cuprius  (p.  447),  —  at  any  rate  somewhere 
on  tho  southwest  slope  of  the  Oppius. 

Directly  east  of  S.  Clemente,  the  site  of  the  imperial  mint  is 
marked  by  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  Moneta, 
or  Moneta  Oaesaris,  and  to  its  officials,  the  vionetaril}  The  mint 
had  appai'ently  been  transferred  hither  from  the  temple  of 
luno  Moneta  on  the  Capitoline.  Between  the  thermae  Tra- 
ianae  and  S.  Clemente  were  the  castra  Misenatinm,^  the  barracks 
occupied  by  the  sailors  detailed  for  service  in  the  city  from 
the  imperial  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum.  The  site  is  known 
only  from  inscriptions  and  a  fragment  of  the  Marble  Plan. 
Between  these  barracks  and  S.  Clemente  was  the  Sununum  Oho- 
ragium  (see  p.  334),  and  still  farther  east  on  the  same  street 
was  the  Indus  Magnus,"  or  principal  training  school  for  gladi- 
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JTS,  and  probably  the  luilua  Baoioiu,*  a  similar  school  for 
Dacians.  In  the  vineyard  of  the  monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli 
inscriptions'  have  been  found  relating  to  a  (variiai  trwo&w  tuji" 
7r<^  TOK  UpaxXta  aBXrjTuiv  or  ciiriu  athletarum,  evidently  the  head- 
quarters of  some  organization  of  athletes.  This  hall  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  neighborhood  of  the  thermae  Traianae ;  biit 
whether  it  can  be  identified  with  the  basilica-shaped  hall  just 
north  of  these  thermae,  as  some  believe,  is  entirely  uncertain. 

The  portiouB  Liviaa,'  fronting  directly  on  the  clivus  Suburanus, 
was  built  by  Augustus  on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the 
bouse  of  Vedius  PoUio,  This  house,*  which  bad  become  fa- 
mous for  ita  luxury  and  magnificence,  was  left  by  will  to  Au- 
gustus by  PoUio,  who  died  in  15  ex.;  but  the  emperor  tore  it 
down  at  once,  in  order  to  show  his  disapproval  of  such  private 
residences,  and  erected  the  porliciis  in  ita  place.  This  was 
not  finished  and  dedicated  to  Livia  until  7  B.C.*  It  was  the 
most  important  portions  in  the  city,  after  those  of  the  campus 
Martins,  and  much  frequented.*  Its  site  and  general  plan  are 
known  to  ns  from  three  fragments  of  the  JIarble  Plan/  arid 
from  drawings  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  ruins 
which  were  then  visible.  It  was  rectangular  in  shape,  about 
115  metres  long  and  75  wide,  and  consisted  of  an  outer  wall 
and  a  double  row  of  columns  within.  In  each  of  the  long 
sid.'a  were  three  niches,  the  central  one  square,  the  others 
semicii'cular.  There  was  also  a  semicircular  apse  ou  the  south 
side.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north,  where  there  was  a  flight 
of  steps  20  metres  wide  leading  down  to  the  clivus  Suburanus. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  something  which  ap^wars  to  have 

1  yot.  Reg.  Ki. 

*  BC.  18SI1 ,  185-209 ;  CIL.  vi.  101S3-1I)I54  ;  Interipliowi  araeeae  SlclHae  el 
Ilaliae.  1102-1110. 

*  BC.  188B,  270-3T4;  Mitt.  18«9,  T8-71». 
<D1oCm8.Ut.23;  Oi.Fait.vl.eS0-tU4. 
■DioCan.  It.  S;  Suet.  Aiig-'iS. 

*  Ov.  Art  Am.  i.  71 ;  Slrabo,  v.  3.  8;  PL  NH.  xiv.  11 ;  Qllberl,  m.  213.        _ 
'  Jordan,  FUR.  10,  11,  lOB. 
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chambers  opening  north  and  south  into  courts  surrounded  with 
colonnades.  In  the  centre  of  the  north  i>eriatyle  is  a  fountain, 
and  along  its  north  side  a  cryptoporticus.  The  wall-paintings 
tliat  were  found  in  these  chambers '  in  the  fifteenth  century 
afterward  inspired  Raphael  to  paint  his  famous  frescoes  in 
the  loggia  of  the  Vatican  and  in  the  villa  Madama.  A  few 
traces  of  them  still  remain,  and  also  of  others  discovered  iu 
1813  iu  the  cryptoporticus. 

The  ruins  of  the  doinus  Aurea  just  east  of  the  thermae, 
generally  known  as  Le  Capocce  or  Le  Sette  Sale,  belong  to  a 
piscina,  or  reservoir.  This  building  ia  rectangular  except  on 
the  east  where  it  is  curved,  and  consists  of  nine  parallel  cham- 
bers lined  with  waterproof  cement.  Originully  there  was  a 
second  story,  as  in  the  piscina  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  The 
interior  walls  are  pierced  with  openings,  so  arranged  as  not  to 
be  opposite  each  other. 

Thermae.  —  We  are  told  that  when  the  Colosseum  was  dedi- 
cated, Titus  built  the  thermae  Tidanae  near  by  with  great  speed, 
and  celebrated  their  completion  with  magnificent  games.' 
These  baths  were  still  used  iu  the  fourth  century  ; '  and  in 
the  sixteenth  so  much  of  them  was  visible  that  drawings 
could  be  made.  After  that  time  they  were  almost  totally 
destroyed,  and  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  a  few 
meagre  remains  have  come  to  light.  They  are  situated  just 
west  of  the  thermae  Traianae,  on  the  edge  of  the  slope  over- 
hanging the  Colosseum,  and  within  the  domus  Anrea.  A  wide 
flight  of  steps  led  up  from  the  paved  area  round  the  Colos- 
seum to  the  thermae,  which  were  about  18  metres  above.  Re- 
cent excavations  Lave  disclosed  the  ruins '  of  a  sort  of  porticus 


>  Mitt.  ISDB,  313:  Bf.  IffilS,  1T4-18I. 
iSnet.  Tit.T.  DloCua.Uvl.2S;  M»n.di^Si 
110-IlS:  JcirdHn.  I.  3.  S)T-:<10. 

«  !fol.  Ben.  Ill :  VIL.  vJ.  97UT;  aironoyr.  u.  3 
•  BC.  18»,  11T-13T. 
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at  the  foot  of  this  flight  of  steps,  eonsiating  of  a  row  of  six 
pilasters,  adorned  with  half  columns  on  travertine  bases  and. 
originally  connected  by  arches.  This  porticus  m&y  have  be- 
longed distinctively  to  the  approach  of  the  thermae,  or  to  a 
porticus  that  surrounded  a  large  part  of  the  Colosseum  area.  In 
the  fifth  century  the  porticus  was  completely  changed  in  appear- 
ance, and  a  Christian  cemetery  located  here.     The  facade  of  the 


Fio.  87,  — The  Batur  of  Titi's  and  Ti 


thermae  was  toward  the  north,  and  of  this  a  small  portion  was 
found.  These  baths  were  the  smallest  of  those  known  to  ua, 
measuring  about  10.5  by  120  metres,  and  no  actual  buildings  of 
the  domus  Aurea  appear  to  have  Ijeen  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  thein. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  build- 
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ing  of  the  thermae  Traianae.  Trajan  '  erected  them  between  the 
porticuB  Liviae  and  the  thermae  Titianae,  thereby  destroying 
or  burying  a  t'oiisideiuble  part  of  the  domus  Aurea.  Our 
knowledge  of  tlieir  plan  ia  based  upon  a  small  fragment  of  the 
Marble  Plan,'  on  drawings  of  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  when  enough  of  the  building  was  left  to  admit  of 
quite  exact  description,  and  on  the  very  meagre  remains  which 
are  now  visible.  They  corresponded  in  general  with  the  other 
thermae.  The  main  building  contained  a  rectangular  frigida- 
rium,  a  tepidariura,  and  a  circular  caldarium,  with  apodyteria 
or  dressing-rooms,  open  courts  or  palaestrae  at  each  end  sur- 
rounded with  colonnades,  and  the  usual  number  of  small  baths 
and  rooms  for  various  purjKises.  This  main  building  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides,  eaat,  south,  and  west,  by  a  jieribolus 
which  contained  libraries,  reading-rooms,  gymnasia,  and  exe- 
drae  at  the  four  corners.  In  the  middle  of  the  south  side 
was  a  very  large  exedra,  which  served  as  a  theatre.  This 
exedra  was  built  over  that  part  of  the  domus  Aurea  already 
described  (p.  452);  and  in  order  to  provide  sufficiently  strong 
foundations  for  the  cavea  of  the  theatre,  additional  walls  were 
built  through  the  chambers  of  the  domus  Aurea,  some  corre- 
sponding with  the  walls  of  these  chambers  and  others  w^th  the 
orientation  of  the  baths  themselves.  The  axis  of  the  domus 
Aurea  runs  north  and  south,  while  that  of  the  thermae  runs 
nortlieast  and  southwest  at  an  angle  of  30"  from  the  meridian. 
The  extreme  measurements  of  these  baths  are  340  metres  in 
width  and  330  in  depth,  or,  excluding  the  exedral  projections, 
280  by  210  metres.  The  chief  remains  now  visible  belong  to 
the  exedrae  at  the  northeast  and  southwest  comers  and  to  the 
east  palaestra.  These  baths  contained  many  works  of  art,  some 
of  which  have  been  recovered,  notably  the  Laocoon  group. 

■Pbohui.  v.l2.'l;  DioCa™.liii.4;  (7t.vl.i6T0.  8677,  «,78,  9797;  Gilbert. 
IIL29T. 
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Private  Houses.  —  Besides  the  house  of  Vedius  PoUio^  another 
famous  house  in  this  region  was  that  of  Pompeins,^  which  stood 
in  Carinis  near  the  temple  of  Tellus,  and  was  ornamented  with 
rostra  *  that  had  been  taken  from  captured  pirate  ships.  After 
the  death  of  Pompeius  the  house  became  the  property  of 
Antonius,  and  later  of  the  imperial  family.  Tiberius  lived  in 
it  before  his  accession ;  *  and  in  the  third  century  it  belonged 
to  the  Gordiani. 

Throughout  the  whole  Esquiline  district  very  many  ruins  of 
private  dwellings  have  been  found  which  can  seldom  or  never 
be  identified  with  any  certainty.*  In  a  few  cases,  the  discovery 
of  inscriptions  gives  the  clew  to  the  owners'  names.  Thus  we 
know  that  the  house  of  M.  Servilius  Fabianus  ^  was  south  of 
the  clivus  Suburanus  and  just  east  of  the  porticus  Li  viae; 
that  of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  and  Fabia  Paulina  •  was 
northeast  of  the  porta  Esquilina  and  outside  the  Servian  wall ; 
and  that  of  Petronius  Maximus '  was  destroyed  by  the  building 
of  the  domus  Aurea.  The  house  of  Bruttius  Praesens  in  this 
region  is  singled  out  for  mention  in  the  Notitia,  and  was  prob- 
ably especially  noteworthy.  The  emperor  Balbinus '  lived  on 
the  Carinae.  Near  Le  Sette  Sale  (p.  453)  are  remains  •  of  a 
tenement  house  called  the  instda  Vitaliana,  from  its  builder  or 
owner. 

The  present  church  of  S.  Clemen te  is  built  over  an  earlier 
basilica,  which,  in  its  turn,  rests  upon  a  stratum  of  early  im- 
perial opus  latericium ;  and  beneath  this  is  a  great  mass  of 
opus  quadratum  of  tufa.  This  belongs  to  the  republican  period 
and  probably  to  some  public  building,  not  to  a  private  house, 
but  there  is  no  clew  as  to  its  identity.     Below  the  first  basilica 


1  Suet,  de  Oramm,15;  App.  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  126;  Vell.ii.  77;  C\c.de  Har.  Re^tp. 
49;  Gilbert,  111.^05. 

a  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  68;  Jul.  Cap.  Vit.  Oord.  3.  «  Suet.  Tib,  15. 

*  Cf.,  however,  Lanciani.  Forma  Urbis,  23,  24,  30. 

»  CIL.  vi.  1617.  «  CTL.  XV.  76«3.  '  OIL,  vi.  llW-1198. 

8  Jul.  Cap.  Vit.  Maximi  et  Balbini,  16.        »  BC.  1895,  129;  CIL,  vi.  33893. 
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and  behind  t)ie  apse  are  the  chambers  of  a  house  of  the  period 
before  the  Antonines,  and  among  them  a  Mithraeum,  or  shrine 
of  Mithras.' 

Region  IV. 

This  region  toolt  its  name  from  the  templnm  Ptuns  of  Vespa- 
sian. The  moninueiital  structures  in  its  southwest  part,  along 
the  Sacra  via,  have  been  described  in  Chapter  XII. 

Its  tivo  principal  streets,  tiie  Argiletam  and  the  Snburo,  were 
perhaps  the  most  crowded,  noisy,  and  disreputable  iu  the  city. 
Certainly  the  reputation  of  tlie  Subura'  was  of  the  very  worst, 
as  is  amply  testified  by  the  evidence  of  literatwre.  Retail  busi- 
ness '  of  every  description  was  carried  on  here ;  but  the  Argile- 
tum  seems  to  have  been  noted  especially  for  its  book  and  shoe 
shops,*  while  there  is  epigraphic  and  literary  evidence  for  the 
presence  in  the  Subura  of  crepidarii,'  lanarii,*  praeconea,'  fer- 
rarii,'  lintearii,'  and  impilarii,'"  and  it  was  notorious  for  brothels 
and  drinking  shops."  In  spite  of  this  unsavory  character,  the 
Subura  retained  its  importance,  and  no  less  a  person  than 
Julius  Caesar  lived  in  a  house  in  this  street,  in  which  the 
grammarian  Antonius  Gnipho  taught  for  a  time." 

Temples  and  Bhrinei. —  Except  for  the  great  temples  on  the 
Sacra  via,  biiiSdings  devoted  to  religious  purposes  were  neither 
numerous  nor  important  in  this  region.  Probably  the  oldest 
temple  was  that  of  Tellns,  situated  on  the  west  slope  of  the 
Carinae,"  just  west  of  the  boundary  of  i-egion  III,  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  Sp.  Cassius,"  who  was  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death   for  alleged   treason   in  485  u.c.     In  270  b.c. 

1  riL.  H.  748;  B»lt.  CrUt.  IHTO,  12B  «f. 

•Marl.  lil.  18.2;  Jdt.  il.  M.  » Mnrt.  vli.  31. 

'  Mart.  I.  3, 1 ;  117. 9;  tl.  17.  3;  of.  vicns  BandallarliiB,  p.  U8. 

«  CIL.  T).  0384.  '  CIL.  vi.  11103.  •  CIL.  vi.  9526. 

•  CIL.  vi,  9491.  ■  CIL.  \-i.  9399.  "  CIL.  vi.  33863. 

"  Mart.  vl.  fiG,  1-3 ;  xi.  HI.  3.  "  Snet,  Com.  *fi ;  dt  Oramm.  T. 
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P.  Sempronius  Sophus  vowed  a  temple  to  Tellus^^  bat  the 
building  which  he  erected  was  probably  only  an  enlargement  or 
rebuilding  of  a  much  earlier  one.  The  area  in  front  of  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Ceres,'  and  the  two  goddesses  were 
worshipped  here  together  on  December  13.  The  temple  was 
restored  by  Q.  Cicero,  who  had  a  house  near  by,  about  54  b.c., 
and  apparently  some  of  the  ground  hitherto  belonging  to  it  fell 
into  Cicero's  hands.'  The  temple  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  while  no  remains  have  been  found,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly situated  just  east  of  the  via  del  Colosseo.*  Near  by  were 
the  horrea  Obartaria,'  or  paper  warehouses. 

The  temple  of  lono  Lnoina*  was  built  in  375  b.c.  It  stood  in 
a  grove '  on  the  sloi)e  of  the  Cispius,  overlooking  the  Subura, 
and  near  the  sixth  chapel  of  the  Argei.  This  would  place  it 
west  of  the  church  of  S.  Prassede,  near  the  via  dei  Quattro 
Cantoni.  Little  is  known  of  the  later  history  of  this  temple, 
except  that  in  41  b.c.  a  murus  lunonis  Lucinae'  was  either 
built  or  restored,  and  that  the  edifice  itself  continued  to  exist 
during  the  empire.  The  annual  festival  of  the  Matronalia* 
was  celebrated  here  on  March  1,  and  votive  inscriptions  to 
Juno  h  *ve  been  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  vicus  Sandaliarius  was  a  statue  of  Apollo  Sandaliarios '^ 
and  a  shrine  dedicated  by  the  viagistri  of  that  vicus  to  Stata 
Forttma,"  and  in  the  vicus  Patricius  was  a  shrine  of  Diana.^  In 
or  near  this  same  street  was  also  a  shrine  and  grove  of  MefitiB.^ 


1  Flor.  \.  14.  2  Dionys.  viii.  70;  Liv.  ii.  41 ;  CJh.  i«.  pp.  335-337. 

»  Cic.  iie  Har.  Reitp.  31;  at!  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3.7;  iii.  1.14. 

4  BC\  1892,  19-37;  Mitt.  1«)3,  2?)9-302;  Elter,  Forma  Vrbis,  i.  9 ;  GUbert,  I. 
laVlUS;  Jordan,  I.  3.  32;}-32li. 

*  Xot.  Reg.  iv. 

«  Varro,  LL.  v.  49,  50;  PI.  NTL  xvi.  235;  Ov.  Fast,  ii.  435-436;  Ui.  247-248; 
BC.  1888,  3*4;  1889,  40;  Mitt.  1889,  281. 
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In  1888,  at  the  corner  of  the  via  8.  Luda  in  Selci  (elivua 
Subiiraniis)  and  the  via  dei  Quattro  Cantoni  a  marble  base  was 
discovered,  on  which  had  stood  a  etatue,  and  behind  it  part 
of  an  early  travertine  altar.  On  the  base  waa  an  inscription 
recording  the  dedication  in  10  b.c.  of  the  statue  to  Mercuriiis.' 
This  was  one  of  the  statues  which  Augustus  erected  at  various 
points  in  the  city  with  the  money  which  the  citizens  presented 
to  him  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  monument  stood  in  a  paved 
area,  evidently  the  crossing  of  the  cliviis  Suburanus  and 
another  street  (the  viouB  Bobritu  ?  ),'  and  the  statue  was  iierhaps 
that  of  MerouriuB  Sobriua*  The  older  travertine  altar  was  prob- 
ably one  of  those  which  marked  rompita,  and  possibly  replaced 
one  of  the  older  shrines  of  the  Argei. 

Other  Publio  Boildingi.  —  In  the  Subura  was  a  tower,  the 

tarns  Mamilia,'  on  which  the  inhabitanta  of  the  district,  the 
Suburanenses,  fastened  the  head  of  the  horse  which  was  sacri- 
ficed at  the  October  festival,  if  they  were  successful  in  their 
annual  contest  with  the  Sacravienses  (p.  41),  The  quarter 
immediately  around  this  tower  was  called  ad  tturim  HamUiam. 

An  atrium  Satorinm' is  mentioned  as  being  the  place  where 
the  annual  ceremony  of  the  tiilrituglrhim  was  observed ;  and 
while  it  is  not  even  known  in  what  part  of  the  city  this  build- 
ing was  situated,  it  is  natural  to  connect  it  with  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  shoe  trade,  and  to  place  it  in  the  Argiletum.  As  it 
ia  not  mentioned  after  the  first  century,  it  may  have  stood  on 
the  site  afterward  occupied  by  the  forum  Trausitorium.* 

At  the  east  end  of  the  forum  Transitorium  and  abutting 
against  the  apse  of  the  forum  of  Augustus,  are  the  remains  of 
a  curved   wall,  opening  toward  the  Argiletum,  which  is  prob- 

»  BC.  1888.  221-2yi ;  Bui't.  AuB-  ST. 

«  Fe»t.  2U7;  Epit.  2W1;  Cll..  vi.  IHSa,  »  CIL.  vl.  9714. 

«FesC.  1TB.  £pU.  151;  QU1>ert,  n.  «l,  M; 
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ably  the  porticns  Absidata'  mentioDed  in  the  Notitia.    It  formed 
a  species  of  pendant  to  the  forum  Transitorium. 

The  Roman  markets,  which  had  originally  been  held  in  the 
Forum  itself,  were  gradually  removed  to  make  room  for  more 
important  interests  (p.  169).  The  formn  OnppediniB,'  or  market 
for  delicacies,  and  the  fomm  Piscarimn,^  or  fish-market^  were 
in  the  district  between  the  Sacra  via  and  the  Argiletum  at 
least  as  early  as  the  third  century  b.c,  and  the  general  market^ 
must  have  been  established  there  at  about  the  same  time.  In 
210  B.C.  the  forum  Piscarium  was  burned,*  and  a  few  years 
later,  in  179  B.C.,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  built  a  new  market-housey 
the  Macellmn,  and  also  his  new  basilica  Aemilia  between  the 
Macellum  and  the  Forum.*  Into  this  Macellum  the  different 
markets  were  brought  together,^  and  thenceforth  this  name 
displaced  the  earlier  individual  designations.  The  building 
consisted  of  a  central  tholus,  surrounded  by  shops.*  It  con- 
tinued to  be  tlie  principal  market  of  Rome  until  Augustus 
began  to  build  other  markets  in  difiPerent  quarters  of  the  city. 
Its  usefulness  even  for  the  Subura  was  greatly  diminished  by 
the  establishment  of  the  macellum  Liviae  (p.  470),  and  it  was 
entirely  removed  at  last  to  make  room  for  the  forum  of  Vespa- 
sian. Near  the  Fauces  Maoelli,*  the  entrance  to  the  market-house, 
were  the  atria  Licinia,'®  or  auction  rooms. 

The  only  baths  in  this  region  of  which  we  have  any  definite 
knowledge  were  the  balnea  Naeratii  Oeriahs,"  built  by  Naeratius 
Cerialis,  consul  in  358  a.d.  They  were  situated  in  the  square 
now  bounded  by  the  vie  Cavour,  Manin,  Farini,  and  the  piazza 


1  yfon.  (lei  Lincei,  i.  530-5.'e:  Jordan,  II.  9i>-100,  310;  Melanges,  1889,  350. 

2  Varro,  LL.  v.  146;  Fest.  48;  Donat.  ad  Ter.  Eun.  256. 

•  Plaut.  Cure.  474  ;  Varro,  he.  ciL 

•  Jordan,  I.  2.  4:e-435;  (Albert,  III.  207-209. 

»  Liv.  xxvi.  27  ;  xxvii.  11.  6  Liv.  xl.  61. 

'  Varro,  LL.  v.  147;  Plaut.  Pseud.  IfiS;  Ter.  Eun,  255-257. 
>  Varro,  ap.  Non.  448;  Altmann,  Rundbauten^  74. 

•  Cir.  Verr.  iii.  145;  pro  Quhwt.  2.5.  w  cic.  pro  Quinet.  13. 
W  CIL.  vi.  1744,  31916;  BC.  1874,  84-88;  1905,  294-299. 
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dell'  Esquilino,  but  tte  remains  are  too  meagre  to  admit  of 
any  attempt  at  reconstruction.  At  the  time  wlien  these  baths 
were  built,  the  area  south  of  them  now  occui'ieil  by  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  was  called  the  Siomiiiiiiii,*  but  no  explanation  of  this 
name  has  been  given. 

Inscriptions '  foitod  at  the  comer  of  the  via  Mazzini  and  the 
via  Carlo  Alberto  indicate  that  probably  at  this  point  there  was 
a  building  called  the  oastra  Fontanonun,  apparently  the  head- 
quarters of  the/oiiIa».i  or  fidlowx."  This  guild  erected  statues 
and  votive  altars  to  Victoria,  Diana,  Hercules,  and  Minerva,  in 
gratitude  for  its  victory  in  some  litigation  with  the  ciiratores 
aquartim,  between  226  and  24-t  a.d. 

Near  this  point  Junius  Hassus,  consul  in  317  a.d.,  erected  a 
basilica,*  which  was  converted  into  the  church  of  9.  Andrea 
between  468  and  482.    The  church  was  destroyed  iu  1686. 

Privata  Houses. —  The  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
evidence  for  the  site  and  ownership  of  several  private  bouses 
in  this  region,  which  is  perhaps  more  definite  than  at  some 
other  points  (cf.  p.  456).  The  house  of  T.  Flavins  Tibe- 
rianus'  was  at  the  corner  of  the  via  Mazzini  and  via  Napo- 
leonelll;  that  of  L.  Octavius  Felix,  near  the  railroad  star 
tion;  those  of  Geminia  Bassa,  Q.  Munatius  Celsus,  and  L. 
Kaevius  Clemens,  just  inside  the  poiiia  Viminalis;  and  that 
of  Naeratiua  Cerialis,  close  to  his  balnea.  Near  S.  Martino 
ai  Monti  the  remains  of  a  large  house  of  the  fourth  century 
were  found,"  among  which  was  an  aedicula,  the  lai'arium  of 
the  house,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Isis  as  Fortuna  and 
busts  of  other  divinities.  Below  and  behind  this  aedicula  was 
a  Mithraeum,  or  square  chamber  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
this  oriental  deity.  On  the  wall  was  a  relief  of  Mithras  slaying 
the  bull. 


»  CIL.  vl.  TO.  Vir.  1IK--X8. 
•Br.  1876, 13S-14a 
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In  the  old  via  Graziosa,  which  has  now  given  way  to  the  via 
Cavour,  in  the  year  1848  a  house  was  found  which  contained 
the  wall  paintings,  representing  landscapes  from  the  Odyssey, 
which  are  now  in  the  Vatican  in  the  room  of  the  Aldobrandini 
Nuptials. 

Region  V. 

Temples  and  Shrines.  —  Buildings  devoted  to  religions  pur- 
poses were  few  and  unimportant  in  this  region.  The  temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,^  dating  from  republican  times,  was  probably 
situated  west  of  the  via  Merulana  in  the  via  Curva,  where  in 
1887  some  ruins  of  tufa  walls  resembling  favissae  were  foand, 
together  with  hundreds  of  votive  offerings,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  site  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  order 
followed  in  the  itinerary  of  the  Notitia, 

Just  inside  the  porta  Praenestina  was  a  district  known  as 
ad  Spem  veterem,^  the  meeting  place  of  several  aqueducts  (p.  93). 
This  name  was  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  temple  of 
Spes,  which  is  mentioned  three  times  ^  in  literature,  and  to 
which  the  via  Gabina  must  have  led  from  the  porta  Esquilina. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  temple  or  its  history. 

Xear  the  church  of  S.  Eusebio  many  inscriptions  *  have  been 
found  which  record  dedications  matle  by  foreign  soldiers,  espe- 
cially Tliracians,  to  their  native  deities.  These  inscriptions 
mark  the  site  of  some  shrine,  perhaps  one  of  Mars  and  Heronles.' 
Other  inscriptions,®  found  near  by,  were  dedicated  to  Inppiter 
Dolichenus  (cf.  p.  416). 

Lastly,  the  Notitia  mentions  a  temple  to  Hercules  Sullanas,' 

1  CIL.  vi.  10133.  30<)8C);  Not.  Rej;.  v;  DC.  1887,  154-136, 192-200;  1888,  124- 
125:  Mat.  1889,  278;  Jordan,  I.  3.  Xhi. 

2  Front,  de  AquiSf  6, 11),  20,  21,  G5;  Lancianl,  Acque,  36;  Herschel,  Fronti-^ 
riwjs,  144;  r;//..  xv.  51)2t). 

«  Liv.  ii.  51 ;  Dionys.  ix.  24 ;  Luniprid.  Vit.  FAag.  13.  Cf.,  however,  Jordan, 
I.  3.  365. 

*  CIL.  vi.  27fr7-28(J0,  and  freq. ;  B(\  1893,  261-271 ;  18M,  101-128,  225-240. 
fi  CIL,  vi.  28U).  «  CIL.  vi.  3<J<W-;«K»9. 

7  Jordan,  I.  3.  359-360;  II.  129;  AltmaQD,  liundbauten,  81-83. 
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evidently  erected  hy  Sulla,  perhaps  for  his  victory  over  Marius 
on  the  Esquiline;  and  a  shrine  or  temple  of  iBia  Patricia. 

Water  Worki.  —  The  most  characteristic  features  of  this 
region  were  the  aqueducts  which  crossed  the  Esquiline  in 
various  directions  after  having  entered  the  city  ad  Spem  Ve- 
terem,  and  the  horti  or  parks.  The  aqueducts  liave  been 
described  in  Chapter  VI.  There  were  nymphaea,  great  foun- 
tains, and  piscinae  or  distributing  stations,  at  various  points 
throughout  the  region,  and  remains  of  many  of  theiu  have  been 
found.  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  nymphaea  is  tliat  which 
stands  southwest  of  the  railroad  tracks  in  the  viale  Principessa 
Margherita,  in  the  ancient  horti  Liciniani  (p.  467),  These 
ruins'  were  known  in  the  middle  i^es  as  the  Terme  di  Galluc- 
cio  or  Le  Galluzze,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  Minerva  Medica,  having  been  erroneously  identi- 
fied with  that  temple.  The  Xotitia  mentions  in  region  V  a 
nymphaenm  divi  Alexandri,  and  it  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whetlier  this  name  belongs  to  the  nymphaeum  under  considerar 
tion,  or  to  another.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  decagonal  hall  of 
opus  latericiuni,  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  other  chambers.  In  the  interior  of  the 
hall  are  Jiine  niches,  besides  the  entrance ;  and  above  these  are 
ten  corres(x>ading  rouiid-arehed  windows.  The  diameter  of 
the  hall  is  about  31  metres  and  the  height  was  33.  The  out- 
side walls  were  covered  with  marble,  and  the  interior  richly 
decorated  in  a  similar  manner.  Some  of  the  pavement  of 
porphyry  has  been  found. 

In  the  piazza  Vittoria  Emanuele  are  the  remains  of  a  great 
fountain,  popularly  known  as  I  Trofei  di  Mario,  which  has  some- 
times been  erroueou.sly  regarded  as  a  castellum  aquae.  This 
ruin  was  called  Ci mbrum or  remplum  Marii  in  the  middle  ages,* 
because  in  its  nicl^es  were  the  trophies  (trojiaea)  removed 
by  Sixtus  V  in  1587,  which  are  now  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
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piazza  del  Campidoglio.  These  trophies  date  from  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  therefore  are  not  those  erected  by  Marius 
on  the  Esquiline  or  elsewhere  (p.  304).  We  do  not  know  how 
the  name  came  to  be  transferred  from  one  set  of  trophies  to 
another  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  first.  The  structure 
itself  is  of  uncertain  date  but  may  belong  to  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian.^  As  it  is  a  monumental  fountain,  standing  at  the  angle 
between  two  streets,  the  via  Tiburtina  and  the  via  Praenestina, 
it  has  been  identified  with  the  laons  Orphei,^  mentioned  in  the 
Notitiaf  which  was  evidently  a  fountain  named  from  a  statue 
of  Orpheus.  This  fountain  is  fed  by  the  aqua  Julia,  and  the 
existing  ruins  of  brick-faced  concrete  indicate  a  high  circular 
structure,  perhaps  40  metres  in  diameter,  with  two  stories  and 
quite  complicated  in  arrangement.  Around  the  interior  of  the 
halls  on  each  floor  were  niches,  and  water  probably  flowed  out 
from  openings  in  the  walls  into  a  surrounding  basin. 

A  third  nymphaeum,  which  may  have  been  the  nymphaeum 
divi  Alexandri,  is  reported^  to  have  l)een  found  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  in  the  villa  Altieri,  near  the  corner  of 
the  new  streets,  the  via  Bixio  and  the  via  Principe  Eugenio. 

Horti.  —  Horti,  gardens  or  parks  which  were  generally  laid 
out  by  private  individuals  and  afterward  in  most  cases  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  emperors,  surrounded  almost  the 
entire  city.  They  were  most  numerous,  however,  in  regions 
V  and  YII,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Credit  for  the 
development  of  this  system  is  apparently  due  to  Maecenas, 
who  transformed  the  worst  part  of  the  Esquiline  cemetery 
(p.  446)  by  partially  levelling  the  agger,  filling  up  the  moat, 
and  covering  the  area  with  earth  to  a  depth  about  6  metres, 
and  then  laid  out  the  horti  Maecenatis.^ 

1  Jordan,  T.  3.  ,'J41>-350. 

2  Mart.  X.  H».  (^-7;  Not.  Reg.  v;  Jordan,  I.  3.  .145;  II.  127,  495;  LaiiciaDi, 
BninA,  57.  *  Vacca,  Memorle,  109;  Jordan,  IL  128. 

*  Hor.  Sat.  i.  8.  7,  14,  and  Schol. ;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39;  Gilbert,  III.  361-362; 
Jordan,  L  3.  346-347. 
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lietiraezi  the  ria  MerulAua  lisd  ihf  tia  LeojiardL  It  is  ji  baD 
of  c«j«usi  retifiiiittum  m  iJje  srrje  of  ilif  befrmnizi^  of  tiie 
empire,  aud  liuiit  dirwnJv  aerciss  tb*-  Inn*  t«f  i.be  Servian  walL 
At  tlif-  DTt^st  eud  IS  a  seiLicirculaT  ap<te;  tbe  len^fLh  of  tlie  hall 
is  24-4(»  metres  and  its  vidtb  l<»-0(».  Sini*  the  floor  is  7 
metres  be]c»w  iLe  anrieut  jerej  of  iLe  rrc»LLiid,  the  hall  had  to 
be  entered  by  an  iu<:liDt*d  j»iarie.  Tbe  wails  reach  6  metres 
iti»oTe  tLis  anneiit  cround  jevt^L  auvl  the  roof  iras  probably 
vaulted-  In  the  ajise  are  seven  rc»irs  of  curved  stieps,  arranged 
like  the  cavea  of  a  tLeatre.  JLliove  thefte  scteps  in  the  apse  are 
five  nicLes.  and  sir  more  in  eath  of  tbe  side  walls  of  the  halL 
All  of  these  were  l>eaatif  ully  jiainted  with  gardtsn  soenes  and 
landscaj»es.  but  tbe  frescic»6«  have  a2mc»st  entdrelv  disi^peaied. 
Tbe  pavement  is  of  black  and  white  mosaic^  While  the  pur- 
jiose  of  this  hall  is  entirelv  uncertain,  it  was  probably  not  an 
auditor^  nm  and  mav  Lave  l»een  intendrti  as  a  ccaiserTatorv,* 

Nea.r  tbe  borri  Maec^enatiani  were  the  hard  Lumaioi,'  which 
were  j»rot»abIy  laid  out  bv  L.  Aelins  Lamia,  consul  in  3  ^.n. 
Tbe  bo'j.'ie  of  tbe  Lainiae  *  was  near  tbe  Trofei  di  Mario,  and 
tbe  borti  extended  south  f  rc«in  abc^iit  this  j»c»int,  and  east  of  the 
andeiit  ^treet  'via  Merulana »  wbioh  sejiarated  them  from  the 
irardeL.*.  of  Mae^.-enas.  Tbey  l>eca:ne  :mj»erial  projierty,  and 
Tali^'jla's  a^Les  were  dejiosit-ed  here  Wfore  being  carried  to 
tbe  u^aiiS'-IeuLu  of  A-UirL:>tTi^  With  tbe>e  Ijorti  were  connected 
tbe  Lorti  Maiani/  of  wbiob  nothing:  f  unber  is  known ;  but  the 
two  are  iiientionr-d  t-^iretber  as  ft.»ni.:ng  one  whole,  —  horti 
LaiLiJiiji  et  Maiani.  Tbe  ar^a  ixvupied  by  tbese  gardens  is 
a]'p?'^.i:iLLat^]y  Inn^DJed  bv  tbe  piazza  Vitt< 'rio  Emanuele,  the 
via  Ma/::iiavel]i.  the  via  Lixio,  tbe  via  Emanuele  Filiberto,  and 


i  ^u'?t    '   .  .  .v.- :   phji.,  Jud.  -^  V.rt.  \l.  TuC :   '  IL.  ri.  !«*» :  Gilbert,  IIL  a 
Jord.^..  L  's  -A',  wbert-  HiilM-n  rt-^:xrdi>  tbe  <iur  of  ihese  g&rdctns  aft  entirely 
un»*rta;rj :  lif  .  V^r.,  '^, 

*ri.  Hot.  fM.  \.  iK:  i:i.  17:  Val.  Mai.  iv    4   S. 
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the  via  Cairoli.  Ancient  writers  describe  the  magnificence  of 
the  buildings  and  works  of  art  within  this  area.  Of  the  latter 
many  have  been  found ;  but  of  the  buildings  themselves  only 
insignificant  remains,  —  rooms  of  opus  reticalatum,  a  nym- 
pliaeuni,  and  part  of  a  porticus. 

The  horti  Epaphroditiaui,  Pallantiani,  and  Torquatiani,"  dat- 
ing from  the  first  century,  were  almost  contiguous  and  are 
mentioned  together.  The  horti  Epaphroditiani,  named  probably 
ftftAr  tlie  freedman  of  Nero,  lay  north  of  the  via  Praenestina, 
within  the  area  now  bounded  by  the  via  Principe  Eiigenio,  the 
via  Mazzini,  the  via  di  S.  HibiaDa,  and  the  piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuete.  The  horti  PaUantiaui*  were  north  of  the  horti  Epa- 
phroditiani and  of  the  via  di  S.  Bibiana,  probably  along  the 
line  of  the  via  Tiburtina  vetits,  between  the  porta  Esquilina 
and  the  porta  Tiburtina.  They  were  the  property  of  Pallas, 
the  freedman  of  Nero,  and  at  his  death  were  seized  by  Xero 
and  added  to  the  imperial  domain.  The  horti  Torqnatiani  are 
mentioned  only  once,  bnt  were  probably  south  of  the  horti 
Epaphroditiani  on  the  op|>osite  side  of  the  via  Praenestina. 
They  may  have  belonged  to  Torquatus  JnHus  Silanus,  who  « 
killed  and  whose  possessions  were  confiscated  by  Nero. 

The  harti  Liciniani'  belonged  to  the  Licinian  family,  and  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  third  century,  in  connection  with  the 
emperor  of  that  family,  Gallienus,  who  made  these  gardens  his 
favorite  place  of  residence.  They  have  been  assigned  conjeotu- 
ndly  to  the  district  between  the  via  Praenestina  and  the  later 
wall  of  Aurelian,  from  the  horti  Epaphroditiani  east,  which 
latter  gardens  they  had  perhaps  absorbed.  The  remains  of 
some  nymphaea  have  been  found  within  this  area,  but  they  are 
insignificant,  except  that  described  on  page  463. 

Horti  Variani*  is  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  a  large  park 
which  extended  south  from  the  porta  Praenestina  to  a  point 

IFront.  de  .IfiiJii,  B,  19,  20,(i(MI»;  Sf.'.  lHT4,a3-M;  Lauclaai,  Acq ae,3B-Sl ; 
QHherl.  III.  »12. 

^A'ot.Beg.  ».        >Bt:  1871, 55i  Jurdau,  I.  .1.  a.W,         *  Vop.  Vil.  Aur.  1, 
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considerably  beyond  the  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall.     The  nauiA 
is  derived  arbitrarily  from  Varius,  the  father  of  Elagabalus. 
These  gardens  certainly  belonged  to   this    emperor,  but    the 
name  given  them  in  his  biography  *  is  horti  Spei  yeteris,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  horti  Variani  were  really  on  the  Pincian. 
Elagabalus  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  here  in  honor  of  his 
god  Elagabalus ;  *  and  within  that  part  of  the  gardens  which 
lies  outside  the  Aurelian  wall  remains  of  a  circus  are  said  to 
have  been  found.     The  fragments  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  found 
on  the  site  of  the  supposed  circus,  mark  the  site  of  a  sepulchral 
monument  of  Hadrian's  favorite,  Antinous,'  who,  however  was 
not  buried  here.      This  obelisk  now  stands  on    the  Pincian. 
The  Aurelian  wall  was  built  across  these  gardens,  for  remains 
of  walls  connecting  the  two  parts  have  been  found,  and  the  ruins 
of  buildings  in  the  two  sections  have  the  same  orientation.* 
In  the  wall  itself  parts  of  structures  of  the  third  century  are 
embedded. 

The  horti  Taariani  and  horti  Oalyclani,*  outside  the   Servian 
wall  and  north  of  the  porta  Esquilina,  appear  to  have  extended 
east  toward  the  porta  Tiburtina,  and   perhaps   adjoined   the 
horti   Pallantiani  on  the  north.     Their  limit  on  the  west  is 
marked  by  two  terminal  stones  discovered  in  the  via  Principe 
Amadeo.    The  horti  Tauriani  belonged  to  M.  Statilius  Taurus* 
consul  in  44  a.d.,  whom  Agrippina  put  to  death  in  63  a.d.  in 
order  that  she  might  get  possession  of  the  gardens.     Of  the 
horti  Calyclani  nothing  is  known.     In  the  neighborhood  of 
these  gardens  was  a  forum  Taori,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the 
district  was  called  Caput  Tauri/  perhaps  from  the  ox-skulls  on 
the  frieze  of  the  forum.     The  porta  Tiburtina  was  also  called 
porta  Tanrina,^  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  gardens 
extended  as  far  as  that  gate.     Near  the  horti  Tauriani  were 

1  Lamprid.  Vit.  Elag.  13.  «  Hercxliaii.  v.  6.  G.  »  mtt.  1S96,  113-lSO. 

*  Mon.  d.  Lincei,  i.  490-492.  «  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50. 

6  B(\  1874,  57 ;  1875,  153 ;  CTL.  \\.  2*^771.  t  Bt\  1890,  2S0-^283. 

8  Urlichs,  CoOex  Topographicus,  115,  127-130, 150. 
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the  horti  Tettiani,'  and  probably  the  horti  Soatonum  also,*  but 
it  is  possible  that  this  last  name  was  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
horti  Vettiani. 

The  horti  LoUiani'  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  they 
were  not  in  region  V,  but  on  the  boimdaries  of  IV  and  VI 
south  ot  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  as  is  shown  by  a  traver- 
tine terminal  stone  discovered  at  the  corner  of  the  via  Prin- 
cipe Uiuberto  and  the  piazza  delle  Terine.  These  gardens 
probably  belonged  to  Lollia  Paulina,  the  defeated  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  C'landiua,  She  was  banished  by 
Agrippina  and  her  possessions  confiscated. 

All  these  gardens  were  probiibly  preserved  as  parks  until  the 
downfall  of  the  empire;  but  after  that  time  they  must  have 
been  largely  converted  into  private  pro]«rty  and  built  over,  for 
almost  the  whole  Esquiline  was  covered  with  streets  in  the 
early  middle  ages. 

According  to  the  JVod'd'a  the  oampos  Viminalia  aab  aggere'  was 
in  region  V,  and  must  have  extended  along  the  east  side  of  the 
agger,  south  of  tlje  vicus  collis  Vimiiialis,  It  is  probable  how- 
ever that  originally  it  also  extended  north  of  this  line. 

Other  BnildingB. — The  Seseoriuni,  a  building*  known  in 
later  times  as  the  Palatiuin  Sessoriauum,  was  built  before  the 
Aurelian  wall,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  first  century,  when 
it  is  apparently  spoken  of  as  being  near  the  spot  where  the 
execution  of  criminals  took  place  (p.  445).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  unexplained,  but  the  building  became  an  imperial 
residence  in  tlie  fourtli  century  and  was  a  favorite  home  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Coustantine.     Its  site  is  known,  for  the 

1  f,7t.  iv.7.163;  Lanclnnl.  %".  J?.  S2.  "(7/,.  vi.S281. 

*  BC.  1»83,  330 ;  CIL.  vi.  313M ;  Civilta  Catloltea,  1883.  310. 

*  yot.  Jteg.  V  ;  Arch.  d.  Sue  Bomaiui  di  Storia  Patria,  1889,  110-207 ;  Mitt. 
1801.  UH;  Jorditti.  U.  129. 

*  Pliil.  Oalba,  28;  Etc.  Valtna,  69;  Comm.  Cniq.  ad  Hoc.  Epad.  B,  100; 
8iM.a.ll;  (illbort.  m.  311;  Jnii.  (I, /»(.  18TT,  371;  Moti.  d.  linoei,  I.  *tf^ 
W2;  Jordan,  I.  3.  :i49. 
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church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  occupies  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  ancient  palace.  This  rectangular  hall,  34  metres  long, 
21  wide,  and  20  high,  resembled  closely  the  templum  Sacrae 
Urbis  of  Vespasian  both  in  construction  and  scheme  of  deco- 
ration. It  was  converted  into  a  church  by  Constantine,  who 
added  the  apse  at  the  east  end,  but  the  columns  were  not  set 
up  until  the  eighth  century.  North  of  the  church,  in  the  gar- 
den, are  the  remains  of  another  hall  of  the  Sessorium,  consist- 
ing of  an  apse  and  the  walls  on  each  side.  This  hall  was  not 
destroyed  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

North  of  S.  Croce  in  the  vigna  Conti  are  the  ruins  of  some 
thermae,  including  a  piscina,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
restored  by  Helena  after  a  fire  ^  and  are  therefore  called  the 
thermae  Helenae.  Complete  plans  of  these  baths,  made  by 
Palladio  and  Sangallo  in  the  sixteenth  century,  are  in  exist- 
ence,* but  the  ruins  themselves  are  very  meagre. 

The  barracks  of  the  cohors  II  vigilum  *  were  in  region  V,  and 
inscriptions  found  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  piazza  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  indicate  their  site. 

Just  outside  the  porta  Esquilina  and  a  little  to  the  north  was 
the  maoellum  Liviae,  or  market  built  by  Augustus  and  named 
after  his  wife.*  Between  the  piazza  Fanti  and  the  arcus  Galli- 
eni  the  ruins  of  an  open  court  surrounded  with  porticoes  and 
shops  have  been  found,  which  resembles  a  macellum ;  but  the 
construction,  of  brick  and  opus  reticulatum  without  ornament, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Trajan,  so  that  this  was  probably  a 
later  part  of  the  macellum  Liviae.  Inscriptions*  indicate 
restorations  of  this  macellum  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  existed  until  the  late  middle  ages. 

The  porta  Esquilina,  which  may  have  opened  into  the  forum 

1  CIL.  vi.  1136;  BC.  1907,  114-121.  «  BC.  1896,  238. 

»  CIL.  vi.  414, 1059;  Ann.  d.  lat.  1858,  279-284;  Gilbert,  III.  196. 
*Dio  Cass.  Iv.  8;  Not.  Reg.  v;  Mon.  d   Liticei,  i.  631;  Gilbert,  III.  238; 
Jordan,  I.  3.  344. 

e  CIL.  vi.  1178,  1662, 
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Esquilinum  (p.  4-15),  disappeared  with  the  wall,  but  in  262  a.h, 
M.  Aureliua  Victor,  pmefectiis  urbi,  erected  on  its  site  an  arch, 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Gallieniia.  This  aronB  Qallienj  iiow 
Bt.inds  in  the  via  di  S,  Vito,  close  to  the  churc)i  of  the  same 
name.  The  existing  single  aroh  is  of  travertine.  Its  height 
is  8.80  metres,  its  width  7.30,  and  its  depth  3.JjO,  The  piers 
whieh  support  it  are  1.40  metres  wide  and  3.60  deep,  and 
outside  of  them  are  two  pilasters  of  the  same  depth,  with 
Corinthian  capitals.     The  entablature  is  2  metres  high,  with 
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the  dedicatory  inscription'  on  the  architrave.  Beneath  the 
spring  of  the  arch  on  each  side  is  a  simple  cornice.  Drawings 
of  the  fifteenth  century  show  small  side  arches,  but  almost  all 
traces  of  them  have  disappeared.  The  lower  part  of  the  arch 
is  buried  beneath  the  earth,  as  the  modern  level  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  ancient. 

South  of  S.  Crooe  are  the  remains  of  another  amphitheatre, 
the  amphitbeatnun  Oastrenae,*  erected  some   time  during  the 


1  CIL.  V 
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second  century.  The  reason  for  the  name  is  unknown, 
although  it  is  sometimes  explained  as  one  given  to  the 
amphitheatre  because  it  was  built  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
castra  Praetoria,  or  for  the  foreign  soldiers  quartered  in 
that  region.  When  the  Aurelian  wall  was  built,  the  amphi- 
theatre was  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  line  of  fortification,  the 
wall  being  joined  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  east  and  west 
sides.  The  outer  half  of  the  building  was  thus  made  a  pro- 
jecting bastion,  and  the  open  arcades  of  the  exterior  were 
walled  up.  The  inner  half  was  evidently  pulled  down,  so  that 
little  use  can  have  been  made  of  the  edifice  at  that  time.  It 
was  an  elliptical  building,  with  axes  88.5  and  78  metres  in 
length.  The  exterior  wall  consisted  of  three  stories  of  open 
arcades,  adorned  with  pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
whole  structure,  including  columns  and  capitals,  was  built  of 
brick  and  brick-faced  concrete.  Drawings^  of  the  sixteenth 
century  represent  all  three  stories,  but  since  that  time  the 
upper  one  has  entirely  disappeared  and  all  but  a  few  fragments 
of  the  second.  The  cavea  and  the  wall  of  the  arena  have  also 
been  destroyed,  so  that  the  remaining  portion  consists  of  the 
walled-up  arcades  of  the  lowest  story. 

In  the  via  Tasso,  just  northwest  of  the  Scala  Santa,  the 
remains^  of  the  castra  equitmn  singnlariiim  were  found.  The 
equites  singulares  were  a  select  corps  of  cavalry,  organized  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  as  a  body-guard  of  the  emperors.  The  meagre  ruins  of 
the  barracks  consisted  principally  of  the  wall  of  a  large  rectan- 
gular court  in  which  were  niches  and  in  front  of  the  niches 
inscribed  pedestals.  These  inscriptions'  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  organization  of  the  corps.     The  Notitia  speaks 


1  Lanciani,  Ruins,  386. 

2  NS.  1886,  12-21,  49-n50;  1887,  139;  1891,  126-129;  BC.  1885,  137-166;  Mitt, 
1889,  279;  1892,  300;  Jordan,  I.  3.  246. 

»C7/>.   vi.  31138-31187;   Ann,   d.  Ist.  1885,  235-291;  BC.  1886,  124-147; 
1906,  72-81. 
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of  castra,  equitum  singiilanum  II,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
}  to  iiientify  the  secoDd  of  these  barracks  with  some  rtiiiis 
found  beneath  the  Corsini  chapel  of  the  Lateran,  but  without 
success. 

According  to  ProcopiuH,  the  YiTariimi'  was  near  the  porta 
Praenestiua.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  rectangular  inclosure 
Id  which  wild  beasts  intended  for  use  in  the  amphitheatre  were 
kept.  If  Procopius  is  correct,  the  structure  probably  stood  be- 
tween the  Aurelian  wall  and  the  via  Labicana,  In  the  middle 
ages,  however,  the  oastra  Praetoria  was  called  the  Vivariuni, 
and  a  building  just  south  of  it,  the  Vivariolum,  and  there  is 
some  further  evidence  in  supjKirt  of  the  view  *  that  the  Viva- 
rium was  there  rather  than  at  the  porta  Praenestina.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  site. 

Tombs. — -  Inside  the  porta  Praenestina,  ou  the  north  side  of 
the  old  via  Praenestina,  during  the  laying  out  of  new  streets 
mber  of  burial-places  have  been  found  which  have  yielded 
a  large  store  of  inscriptions.  Farthest  from  the  gate,  on  the 
west  of  the  viale  Principessa  Margherita,  was  the  tomb  of 
the  Arruntii,  monumentum  Ammtiomm,"  consisting  of  three 
columbaria,  which  probably  belonged  to  h.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
6  A.D.,  and  were  designed  for  his  family,  freedmen,  and  slaves. 
Nearer  the  gate  was  another  cotumbarium  with  three  rooms,  the 
monumeDtumStatilionun.*  One  of  the  members  of  this  family  was 
M.  Statiliiis  Taurus,  tha  owner  of  the  horti  Tauriani.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  were  several  other  columbaria,*  all  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  republic  or  the  early  part  of  the  first 
century.  Tliey  were  buried  at  a  later  time;  but  although  the 
interiors  were  filled  up,  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  the  urns. 

1  Bfll.  Ooth.  I.  22-23 ;  .lontan.  I.  3.  3«i-3W,  3i>l-:(!12. 

»  CIL.  vl.  i»):  Ur.  W;,  188;  1877,  !B;  LaucIuhI,  Storia  degli  Scavi,  H. 

«  CIL.  vi.  tmi-mm ;  .InnJan.  I.  3.  3fi3. 

*P7/,.Ti.  eai-i-WMO;  ii<:  i8W),  oi-ia, 

»  CIL.  vi.  51W1-6148,  tl61l-b7!IO,  and  pUn  on  imge  083. 
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In  this  new  stratum  of  earth  later  graves  were  made,  and  near 
the  moQumentum  Statiliorum  tombs  of  three  periods  were 
found,  one  above  another.*  The  earliest  graves,  of  republican 
date,  were  9.75  metres,  the  columbaria  of  the  Augustan  age 
6.25  metres,  and  the  graves  of  the  third  century  from  2  to  3 
metres,  below  the  present  level. 

Close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  porta  Praenestina,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  via  Praenestina  and  the  via  Labicana,  is  a  most 
curious  tomb,  sepulohram  EnrysaciB,  which  was  built  by  a  baker, 
M.  Vergilius  Eurysaces,*  in  the  first  century  B.C.  The  tomb  is 
trapezoidal  in  shape,  and  built  of  concrete  faced  with  travertine. 
It  was  once  partially  covered  by  a  tower  which  flanked  the 
gate,  and  the  east  side  is  almost  demolished.  The  other  sides 
are  largely  composed  of  horizontal  and  vertical  rows  of  stone 
cylinders,  which  possibly  are  designed  to  represent  measures 
for  grain.  Above  them  is  a  cornice  and  a  frieze  covered  with 
reliefs  which  represent  the  various  operations  of  bread-making. 

1  NS.  1880,  30. 

3  OIL.  vi.  1058  ;  E.  CaetaDi-Lovatelli,  Passegiate  ruella  Roma  ArUica, 
Rome,  1909,  151-176. 


THE   VIA   LATA   AND   THE   PINCIAN   HILL. 
REGION   VII. 

Begian  Vn  was  bounded  ou  the  west  by  the  via  Lata  (p.  125), 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  region  and  was  ioGhided  in  it,  and 
on  the  south  and  east,  as  far  as  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Quirinal,  by  the  Servian  wall.  From  this  point  the  line  ran 
north,  probably  to  the  porta  Pinciana,  leaving  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Fincian  and  the  Quirinal  in  region  VI.  The  north 
limit  of  the  region  in  the  time  of  Augustus  is  not  known, 
but  a  stone '  of  Vespasian's  pomerium  (p.  6S)  has  been  found 
west  of  the  porta  Pinciana,  showing  that  the  region  extended 
to  this  point  two  centuries  before  the  building  of  Aurelian's 
wall.  As  already  remarked,  the  substniotnres  of  the  Piucian 
on  the  north  and  east  were  made  a  part  of  Aurelian's  line  of 
defence.  The  north  part  of  region  VII  was  the  oolUi  hortnlo- 
rniii,*or  mons  Piucius,  aa  it  was  afterward  called  from  the  gens 
Pincia  which  dwelt  there.'  Down  to  the  third  century  it  is 
probable  that  only  tlie  south  part  of  this  region  was  built  «p, 
but  that  part  was  thickly  inhabited.* 

Between  the  via  I^ata  and  the  eastern  limits  of  the  region, 
where  the  via  tialaria  vetua  ran  north  to  the  porta  Pinciana, 
there  roust  have  \x\en  several  cross-streets  like  those  north  and 
south  of  the  campus  Agrippae,  but  none  of  these  have  been 
identified. 

1  CIt,.  Vi.  31S18  a.  *  .Suet.  Xero,  BO. 

•  CIL.  vi.  17M;  CttSBiod.  Var.  HI.  lOj  Milt.  1889,  2ffl»-2T0. 
•Jul.  Cbii.  Fit.  Gord.  92;  Xot.  Seg.  vilj  Rlcbler,  Tbp.*200i  Gllburl,  IIL 
3T3-3T4. 
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Temples  and  Shrines. —  We  kuow  very  little  of  temples  in 
this  region,  and  probably  they  were  few  in  number.  The  most 
important  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  templnm  Sdis 
AnreUani,  built  by  Aurelian  after  his  return  from  the  east  in 
273  A.  D.,  and  famous  for  its  magnificence.^  The  temple  was 
surrounded  with  a  porticus,  in  some  part  of  which  were  stored 
the  vina  JutcaUa,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Cicouiae 
(p.  342).^  This  temple  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  century  as 
being  in  campo  Agrijypae.^  By  some  it  has  been  identified  with 
the  ruins  *  in  the  gardens  of  the  palazzo  Colonna  (p.  492)  ;  by 
others*  it  is  placed  in  the  area  bounded  by  the  Corse,  the 
via  Claudio,  and  the  via  Frattina,  all  of  which  correspond  to 
ancient  streets.  Here  have  been  found  pe  peri  no  walls,  granite 
columns,  and  architectural  remains,  and  drawings  of  the  six- 
teenth century  represent  here  a  structure  which  the  supporters 
of  this  view  assert  to  be  a  temple.  These  plans  show  two 
adjacent  inclosures,  one  with  curved  ends,  90.50  metres  in 
length  and  42.70  in  width,  and  the  other  rectangular,  126 
metres  long  and  86.38  wide.  Without  further  discussion  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence  for  the  hypoth- 
esis that  these  plans  and  ruins  belong  to  a  temple,  and  there- 
fore the  sit«  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere,  although  near  the  campus  Agrippae.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ruins  just  described  may  belong  to  porticoes  in  the 
horti  Largiani,^  which  are  said  to  have  been  in  this  region. 

The  Regionary  Catalogue  mentions  templa  duo  nova  Spei  et 
Fortunae,^  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  them.  An  inscrip- 
tion ^  belonging  to  a  Bacellum  Silvani  was  found  on  the  Pincian 

1  Vop.  Vit.  Aur.  1,  10,  25,  28,  35,  39;  Vit.  Tac.  9;  Aur.  Vict.  Cae9.  35; 
Eutrop.  ix.  15. 

2  Vop.  Vit.  Aur.  48;  cf.  CIL.  vi.  1785. 

«  Clironogr.  a.  354,  p.  148.  *  BC.  1894,  297-307;  1895,  94-101. 

«3/t«.  18H8,  IW;  KkM.  1894,  393-39();  BV.  1895,  31>-59;  Jordan,  I.  3.  45»- 
466;  NS.  1908,  231-23;^. 

•  Not.  Reg.  vii.  ^  Jordan,  II.  7-8. 

«  CIL.  vl.  623;  Bull,  d,  Ist.  1868, 119. 
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in  the  liorti  Acilionim.  In  1794  the  foundation  of  the  porticus 
of  an  octostyle  temple'  fronting  on  the  via  Lata,  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  cella  wall,  wei-e  found  at  the  corner  of  the  Corao 
and  the  via  Condotti.  The  columns  were  of  red  granite,  and 
the  ba^es,  steps,  and  capitals  of  marble.  No  clew  exiats  for 
the  i den tifi cation  of  this  tenipb,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other 
ruins  •  not  far  distant,  which  may  belong  to  a  temple.  These 
lie  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Giovannino  in  Capite,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  via  della  Mercedu  and  the  via  del  Moretto,  and  are 
the  reniaina  of  travertine  walla,  10  and  6  metres  long,  which 
form  the  aides  of  the  northwest  corner  of  aome  building  in 
which  a  sanctuary  of  Mithras  had  been  established  in  the 
fourth  century. 

OAer  BoildingB.  —  The  building  activity  displayed  by 
Agrippa  in  tlie  campus  Kfartius  extended  across  the  via  I^ta. 
and  the  oampos  A^ppae,"  laid  out  by  Agrippa  and  finished  and 
dedicated  by  Augustus  in  7  b.c,  was  the  topographical  centre 
of  the  region.  This  campus,  which  was  a  lieautifnl  park  and 
a  favorite  promenade  of  the  Romans,  extended  from  the  line 
of  tlie  aqua  Virgo  on  the  south  at  least  as  far  as  the  via  Claudio 
on  the  north,  and  from  the  via  Lata  to  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal, 
although  its  boundary  on  the  east  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
west  side  of  the  campus  was  occupied  by  the  portions  Vipsania 
or  Folae,  named  from  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced.*  It  was  finished  and  opened  by  Augustus. 
This  porticus'  extended  along  the  via  Lata  from  a  point  not 
very  far  from  the  north  end  of  the  Saepta,  of  which  it  formed 
a.  practical  continuation,  although  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
street.    It  also  resembled  the  Saepta  closely  in  size  and  con- 


*T»e.Hiat.i.31;  M&rt.  1. 108.  H;  iv.  IH.  1^  Plut. 
DIo  Casn.  loe.  cil. 

»  at'.  I8ST,  146-148;  1892,276-271*;  18115,  4e-ta. 
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struction  (p.  384).  In  it  was  a  map  of  the  world*  prepared 
by  order  of  Agrippa.  The  porticus  appears  to  have  undergone 
changes  in  later  times,  as  part  of  the  remains  date  from  the 
Flavian  emperors,  and  in  the  second  century  the  intercolumnar 
spaces  were  closed  up  with  brick-faced  walls,  thus  making 
rows  of  separate  chambers.  The  edifice  existed  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  the  corrupted  name  of 
porticus  Oypsiani.*  At  various  points  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
porticus  remains  have  been  found  of  semicircular  arches  with 
travertine  pillars  and  pilasters  with  Doric  capitals,  and  of  a 
travertine  pavement  and  cipollino  columns  with  Corinthian 
capitals. 

In  the  Regionary  Catalogue,  in  connection  with  the  porticus 
Gypsiani,  is  mentioned  a  portions  Oonstantini,'  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  it  and  there  are  no  indications  as  to  its 
exact  location.  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  name  given  to 
part  of  the  porticus  surrounding  the  statio  cohortis  I  vigilum 
(see  below). 

In  documents  *  of  the  fourth  century  mention  is  also  made  of 
certain  castra  as  in  campo  Agnppaey  which  must  refer  to  the 
oastra  Tlrbana,  or  barracks  of  the  cohortes  urbanae.  Near  these 
barracks  was  the  forum  Snariom,^  or  pork  market.  The  trade 
in  pork  seems  to  have  become  even  more  important  under  the 
empire  than  in  earlier  times,  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
superintendence  of  this  market  was  in  the  hands  of  an  officer 
of  the  cohortes  urbanae.  The  site  of  the  castra  and  of  the 
forum  Suarium  was  probably  north  of  the  campus  Agrippae, 
between  it  and  the  horti  Lucullani. 

Between  the  Saepta  and  the  base  of  the  Quirinal  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  structure  were  found  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 


1  PI.  XH.  iii.  17.  2  Not.  Reg.  vii. 

«  BC.  1887,  140;  Ann.  d.  Ist.  1858,  279;  Mo?i,  d.  Lincei,  i.  474-476;  GUbert, 
III.  252. 

*  Not.  Reg.  vii;  Chrotwyr.  a.  354^  p.  148. 

6  Xot,  Reg.  vii ;  CIL.  vi.  1156,  3728,  9031 ;  BC\  1895, 48-49;  GUbert,  UI.  199. 
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tuiy.  This  is  represented  on  the  Marble  Plan,'  and  was  the 
statio  oobortie  I  vigiliuii '  as  well  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
pi-aefectuB  vigiliiiii.  It  was  a  reotaogular  buililing,  with  its 
itiain  axis  extending  due  north  and  south  at  an  angle  of  IK" 
with  the  via  Lata,  and  divided  iuto  three  parts,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  a  central  court  surrounded  by  a  porlicus  and  rows 
of  cbamberB.  Some  of  these  rooms  showed  signs  of  having 
been  luxuriously  furnished  and  decorated.  The  entire  area  Is 
now  covered  with  modern  buildings. 

Archei.  —  There  were  at  least  four  arches  erected  on  the 
via  Lata  which  belonged  to  region  VII.  Just  north  of  the 
Saepta  the  via  Lata  was  crossed  by  the  aijua  Virgo,  and  here 
Claudius  btiilt  a  triumphal  ai-ch,  the  arons  Olandii,"  in  commem- 
oration of  his  victories  in  Britain  in  51-52  a.d.  The  arch 
formed  part  of  the  aqueduct,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  ruins 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  Coins'  of  the  period  represent 
an  arch  commemorating  tliese  victories  of  Claudius,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  and  trophies.  Portions  of 
the  travertine  foundations  and  inscriptions*  dedicated  to  other 
members  of  the  imperial  family  have  been  found,  together  with 
some  fragments  of  sculpture  of  which  all  traces  have  been  lost* 

Farther  north  and  close  to  the  ara  Pacis  was  an  arch  over 
the  via  Flaminla,  the  arous  Eadriani,'  which  stood  until  1662, 
when  it  was  removed  by  Alexander  VII  in  order  that  the  Corso 
might  be  widened.  The  foundation  of  one  of  the  piers  has 
been  found  beneath  the  palazzo  Fiano,  2,S4  metres  below  the 
level  of  the  Corso.     From  the  sixteenth  century  it  bore  the 

1  Jordan,  FUR.  36, 

"'.7/,.  vl,  233,  1056,  lOftJ:  Ann.  d.  III.  1R58,  387-278;  BC.  IS94,  287-201; 
Oltbett,  III.  ItNl:  Jordan,  1.  1.  3W;  3,  461. 

■  rlL.  ri.SSO:  Jordan,  I.  3.  468-409 1  11.418;  GlIlKri,  III.  IBOi  BC.  1878, 
14-311  jVon.  d.  Lincei,  1.  478. 

•  Colien.  tlaml.  IB.  '  '7/..  vl.  fl21-923.  <  PBS.  IH.  21S-333. 

'  BC.  laai,  18-23i  1890,  ta&SUSi  MM.  1802,  313;  18!I3,  304)  Jordan,  1.  3. 
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Dame  of  arco  di  Portogallo.  Two  of  the  reliefs  *  from  this  arch 
have  been  found,  and  are  now  in  the  palazzo  dei  Conservatori. 
They  belong  to  the  period  of  Hadrian,  and  the  arch  itself  is 
usually  ascribed  to  that  emperor;  but  descriptions  written 
before  its  destruction  seem  to  lend  some  support  to  the  view 
that  the  structure  itself  was  of  late  date,  perhaps  even  later 
than  Constantine,  and  that  it  was  adorned  with  sculpture  from 
much  earlier  buildings.  One  of  the  reliefs  represents  the 
apotheosis  of  an  empress,  either  Plotina  the  wife  of  Trajan  or 
Sabina  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

The  arons  Diocletiani  (Koyub)  ^  spanned  the  via  Lata  south  of 
the  arcus  Claudii  and  directly  in  front  of  the  modern  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  via  Lata.  It  was  probably  built  by  Diocletian 
and  Maximian  in  301  a.d.,  and  stood  until  the  time  of  Inno- 
cent VIII  (1488-1492).  The  fragments  of  a  relief  found  near 
this  site  and  now  preserved  in  the  villa  Medici,  which  repre- 
sent triumphal  scenes,  probably  belonged  to  this  arch. 

In  the  Mirahilia  mention  is  made  of  an  arcns  Manns  Oameae,^ 
near  the  church  of  S.  Marco.  Recently  a  very  clever  attempt 
has  been  made  to  identify  this  arch  with  that  represented  on 
one  of  the  reliefs  in  the  palazzo  dei  Conservatori  which  pic- 
tures the  entry  of  Marcus  Aurelius  into  Rome,  and  to  ascribe 
its  erection  to  Domitian. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  house.  No.  12  via  del  Nazareno,  is 
another  arch  in  the  line  of  the  aqua  Virgo,  which  spanned  an 
ancient  street,  and  is  also  called  arena  Olandii.* 

Horti.  —  The  horti  Lncnllani,  laid  out  by  L.  liicinius  Lucullus* 
about  60  B.C.,  were  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pincian,  for 

1  Helbig,  Fiihrer  durch  die  Muneen  RomSf  2d  ed.  5(>4,  565;  Strong,  Sadpt- 
ure,  23C)-238;  PBS.  iv.  258-2^^3;  v.  180. 

2  BC.  1895,  46;  Jordan,  I.  3. 461M70;  II.  7,  102,  417. 

8  Matz-Duhn,  Antike  Bildwerke,  .'J626;  CIL.  vi.  31383;  PBS.  iii.  271. 

*  ^fon.  d.  Lhicei,  i.  550;  PBS,  iii.  259-2<)l,  2611-271. 

*  CIL.  vi.  1252;  Mon.  d.  Linceij  i.  455. 

6  Front,  de,  Aq.  22;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1,  32,  37;  Plut.  Lucull.  39;  Gilbert,  IIL 
377;  Z?C.1891,  153-155. 
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the  most  part  between  the  moderu  via  del  Tritone,  the  via  due 

Macelli,  and  the  via  di  Porta  Piaciaiia,     In  46  a.d,  they  he- 

iged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus,  but  were  coveted  by  Measalina, 

ho  compelled  the  owner  to  i^oininit  suicide.  After  that  time 
the  gardens  belonged  to  the  imperial  family.  They  contained 
a  palace  and  the  usual  porticoes,  libraries,  and  similar  build- 
ings, of  which  only  the  most  meagre  traces  now  remain  — 
some  walls  and  bases  of  columns  in  the  via  Sistina  and  the  via 
due  Macelli,  mosaic  pavement  in  the  via  Gregoriana  (No.  4G), 
etc. 

The  northern  and  highest  part  of  the  Pincian  was  occupied 
by  the  horti  Aoilionim,'  which  extended  from  the  church  of 
S.  TrinitA  dei  Monti  beyond  the  slopes  of  the  hill  into  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  Borghese,  and  on  the  east  probably  as  far 
as  the  porta  Pinciana.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  date  when 
they  were  laid  ont,  but  they  belonijed  to  the  Acilii  Glabriones 
as  early  as  tlie  first  century,  and  in  the  fourth  to  Petronius 
I'robus,  heing  one  of  the  few  gardens  which  had  not  then  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperors-  They  were  inclosed  on  the 
north,  west,  and  east  by  supporting  walla  and  terraces,  built 
along  the  slope  of  the  hill.  This  wall  on  the  east  and  north 
was  utilized  by  Aurelian  in  his  line  of  defence,  part  of  it  being 
rebuilt,  but  a  considerable  portion  on  each  side  of  the  extreme 
northeast  angle  was  left  in  its  original  form.  Even  these  sub- 
structures have  been  somewhat  altered  in  modern  times  by 
additional  buttresses,  but  their  original  construction  can  be 
seen.  The  wall  is  built  of  opus  reticulatum,  in  a  series  of 
lofty  arcades  with  massive  intervening  piers.  On  the  west  aide 
of  the  hill  there  were  two  lines  of  terraces,  supported  by  walls, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  slightest  traces  remain.  Just  north  of 
S.  Triniti  the  ruins  of  a  great  liemicycle  have  l>eeu  found,  which 
opened  toward  the  west,  and  from  which  flights  of  steps  led 
down  to  the  pl;un  below.     Beueatli  the  moderu  casino  is  a 

■  CIL.  vi.  823;  HC.  IS'Jl,  IS<-\S5. 
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piscina,  divided  into  two  sections  and  connected  with  a  reser- 
voir by  tunnels  80  metres  long.  This  reservoir  is  formed  of 
galleries  cut  in  the  rock,  about  2  metres  wide  and  a  little  more 
than  2  metres  high,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
East  of  the  hemicycle,  near  the  sharp  angle  in  the  Aurelian 
wall,  is  a  mound  called  II  Parnasso  or  Belvedere  di  villa  Medici, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  octagonal  structure,  once 
thought  to  be  a  temple,  but  really  a  nymphaeum  belonging  to 
the  extensive  water  works  of  the  gardens.  The  buildings  of 
the  palace  and  its  various  annexes  extended  along  the  west 
brow  of  the  hill,  from  the  villa  Medici  to  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
where  their  ruins  were  discovered  in  1812.  Under  the  north 
slope  of  the  hill,  near  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  and  also  near  S.  Tri- 
nity, wine  cellars,  excavated  in  the  rock  and  containing  rows 
of  amphorae,  have  been  found. 

The  horti  Fompei  ^  seem  to  have  been  either  at  the  foot  of 
this  hill  or  to  have  extended  up  its  western  slope.  On  the 
northwestern  slope  was  the  monomentmn  Domitiorum,^  or  family 
tomb  of  the  Domitii,  in  which  Nero's  ashes  were  placed,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  tomb  stood  in  a  park  belonging  to  the 
Domitii. 

Of  the  other  monuments  in  this  region  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia — the  lacns  Oanymedisi  nymphaemn  lovis,"  aedicnla  Oapra- 
ria,^  eqni  Tiridatis  regis  Armeniomm,  Mansnetae,  and  lapis  pertnsns 
—  nothing  is  known. 

Tombs.  —  There  were  tombs  on  the  via  Flaminia,  at  points 
which  marked  the  successive  limits  of  the  city.  The  oldest  is 
the  sepnlclirum  Bibnli,*  at  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  close  to  the 
approach  to  the  monument  of  Vittorio  Emanuele.  This  tomb 
was  just  outside  the  porta  Fontinalis,  and  was  erected  in  the 
last  century  of  the  republic  by  decree  of  the  senate,  in  honor 

1  Pint.  Pomp.  44;  CIL.  vi.  6299;  cf.  Asc.  in  Mil.  G7;  Jordan,  I.  3.  492. 

a  Suet.  Nero,  50.  *  Gilbert,  III.  377. 

•  B(J,  1887, 144-145.  «  CIL.  vi.  1319;  Jordan,  I.  1.  207. 
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of  C,  Publieius  Bibulua,  a  plebeian  aedile,  Tlie  facade  is  of 
travertine,  with  a  massive  baae  supporting  four  Tuscan  pilaa- 
tera  with  an  entablature.  The  fiieze  is  decorated  with  reliefs 
of  garlands,  rosettes,  and  ox-skullti.  Between  the  pilasters 
were  windows,  and  the  inscription  is  on  the  dado. 

The  tombs  of  the  later  period  begin  at  the  piazza  del  Popolo 
and  extend  beyond  the  porta  Flaminia.'  The  foundations  of 
two  of  them,  which  seem  to  be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  repub- 
lic, have  been  found  beneath  the  churches  of  S.  Maria  dei 
MiracoU  and  S.  Maria  in  Montesanto,  at  the  very  end  of  the 
Corso.  Immediately  outside  the  porta  del  Vopolo  were  the 
tombs  of  the  g^ens  QetUonia^  and  of  L.  Nonius  Asprenas,'  cunsul  in 
29  A.D. ;  of  the  gens  Beuina  and  of  FubUas  Aelins  Gntta  Oalpumi- 
KOtti,*  a  celebrated  cliarioteer  of  the  time  of  Haiirian  or  the 
Antonines. 


Private  HoiUM.  —  Few  inscriptions  relating  to  private  houses 
have  been  found  in  this  district,  but  tliere  is  epigraphic  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  domus  PoBtumiorum '  ou  the  I'incian,  be- 
tween the  horti  Lucullani  aud  the  bortl  Aciliorum,  and  of  a 
house  belonging  to  a  certain  T.  Sextius  Africanus,  *  in  the  via 
del  Babuino,  at  the  corner  of  the  via  del  Gesii  Maria.  Two  in- 
scriptions '  on  the  collars  worn  by  slaves  mention  a  physician 
Gemelliiius  and  a  certain  Flavins  in  the  via  Lata.  M.  Messala 
Corvinus*  also  had  a  park  or  house  ou  this  hill. 

•  CIL.  vi.  iOTHT. 
«  BhM.  imt.  330. 

*  Ullb«rt,  HI.  3TG. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   QUIRINAL  AND  THE  VIMINAL.    REGION  VI. 

This  region,  lying  between  the  imperial  f  ora,  the  east  bound- 
ary of  region  VII,  and  the  northwest  boundary  of  region  IV, 
comprised  the  Viminal,  the  Quirinal,  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Pincian,  and  the  lower  slope  of  the  latter  hill. 
The  different  divisions  of  the  Quirinal,  the  earliest  name  for 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Agonus  or  Agonius,^  have  been 
described  on  page  16,  and  the  corresponding  gates  in  the 
Servian  wall  on  page  49.  The  region  took  its  name  from  its 
principal  street,  the  Alta  Semita,  which  ran  northwest  along  the 
ridge  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  porta  Collina.  This  street  corre- 
sponded exactly  with  the  modern  via  del  Quirinale  and  via 
Venti  Settembre  from  the  piazza  del  Quirinale  east,  and  the 
ancient  pavement  lies  at  an  average  depth  of  1.83  metres  below 
the  present  level.'  Beyond  the  junction  of  the  vicus  Longus, 
this  street  was  probably  called  the  vicus  portae  Oollinae.^ 

The  second  most  important  street  in  the  region  was  the 
▼ions  Longns,^  which  traversed  the  valley  between  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Viminal,  and  joined  the  Alta  Semita  inside  the  porta 
Collina,  very  near  where  the  via  Quintino  Sella  runs  into  the 
via  Venti  Settembre.  The  pavement  of  the  vicus  Longus  has 
been  found  on  a  line  that  crosses  the  via  Nazionale  at  an  angle 
of  20°  near  the  Banca  d'ltalia^  at  various  points  between  the 
bank  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  a  distance  of  one  kilometre. 

1  Fest.  Epit,  10,  2W. 
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A  considerable  part  of  the  northeast  aection  of  this  street  was 
destroyed  by  the  erection  of  these  hatha. 

A  third  street,  running  in  the  same  general  direction,  was 
theyionB  collis  Viminalis,'  which  extended  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Viminal  to  the  porta  Viminalis.  It  is  not  represented 
by  any  modern  street,  but  its  pavement  has  been  found  along 
a  line  from  the  via  Na])oli  through  the  porta  Chiusa  to  the 
porta  Viminalis. 

The  practical  continuation  of  the  AltaSemita  from  the  south 
end  of  the  Quiriual  ridge  down  to  the  imperial  fora  was  the 
vioiu  laoi  Fnndani,'  which  seems  to  have  corresponded  in  gen- 
eral with  the  present  via  del  Quirinale.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lacaa  Fnndani,^  a  fountain  which  could  not  have  been 
far  from  the  Cati  fons  (p.  19).  Near  the  lauus  Fundani  was 
probably  the  temple  of  HerouleH  Fondanins.' 

Conuaunication  between  the  Alta  Semita  and  the  vicus 
Longas  was  effected  by  three  cross-streets, —  the  olims  Salatia 
or  SalatariSj  the  clivus  Mamuri,  and  a  street  called  ad  Malum 
Punicmn,  The  first  of  these'  derived  its  name  from  the  hill 
on  which  it  was,  the  collis  Salutaris,  and  corresponded  in  gen- 
eral with  the  via  della  Consulta.  Its  pavement'  has  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  18  metres  below  the  new  public  gardens, 
at  the  coruer  of  the  via  detla  Consulta  and  the  via  Venti  Set- 
tembre,  and  at  the  lower  end  under  the  lianca  d'  Italia.  The 
olivus  Hanmri,'  named  from  the  statua  Mamuri,"  was  probably 
just  east  of  S.  Vitale  and  S.  Andi-ea  di  Monte  Cavallo.  Thu 
third  street,  ad  Malnm  Pnniaam,'  probably  corresponded  with 
the  via  delle  Quattro  Fontane.     The  vioaa  Insteioi  or  InsteiannB,'" 

»  VIL.  vl.  3S3T-3Sa8 ;  Br.  IBT*.  IWI. 

*  CIL.  y\.  lanr  ;  RHM.  ism.  401-103. 
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mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Argei,  seems  to  have  as- 
cended the  hill  near  the  porta  Fontinalis,  but  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  building  of  the  imperial  fora.  The  street  called 
ad  Tonsores  ^  was  near  the  temple  of  Flora,  and  its  position  is 
therefore  dependent  upon  the  site  assigned  to  that  edifice 
(p.  489).  Another  street,  ad  Tree  Fortunas,*  was  evidently  near 
those  temples  (p.  490)  and  may  possibly  be  identified  with  an 
ancient  street  running  south  from  the  campus  Sceleratus, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Servian  agger,  on  which  remains  of 
houses  have  been  found. 

The  principal  open  space  in  this  region  was  between  the 
castra  Praetoria  and  the  Servian  agger,  north  of  the  vicus  collis 
Viminalis.  A  large  part  of  this  area  was  afterward  used  as 
a  drill  ground  by  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  was  perhaps  called 
the  campus  cohortium  Praetoriamm.^  The  campus  Sceleratos  ^'was 
an  open  area,  immediately  inside  the  Servian  wall  southwest 
of  the  porta  Collina,  where  Vestal  Virgins  who  had  broken 
their  vow  of  chastity  were  buried  alive. 

Two  names  occur  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue,  probably  of 
buildings,  but  which  also  designated  localities,  perhaps  open 
squares.  These  were  the  Oallinae  Albae  and  the  Decem  Tabemae,^ 
the  latter  plainly  a  sort  of  bazaar.  Both  were  on  the  south 
part  of  the  Virainal,  in  the  vicinity  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Panisperna. 
Of  the  area  Oandidi  mentioned  in  the  Notitiaj  nothing  is  known, 
but  it  is  conjecturally  placed  near  S.  Pudenziana.* 

Temples  and  Shrines.  —  There  were  many  places  of  worship 
on  the  Quirinal,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  its  early  settle- 
ment. Before  the  great  temple  was  built  on  the  Capitoline  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  there  was  a  temple  on  the  Quiri- 
nal dedicated  to  these  same  gods  and  called  the  Capitolium, 


1  Mitt.  1891,  :M1;  BC.  18*«,  187;  VIL.  xv.  7172. 

2  Jordan,  I.  3.  :«2.  »  Tat'.  Ann.  xii.  m\  JortJan,  I.  3.  384. 
*  Serv.  a^;  Aeu.  xi.  20(>;  Liv.  viii.  15;  Dionys.  ii.  r>7;  Plut.  Niima,  10. 

6  Not.  Reg.  vi ;  lihyf.  ISiH,  417 ;  Mitt.  1802,  307.  «  RhM.  loc.  cit. 
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but  known  in  historical  times  as  the  Oapitolinm  retni '  or  anti- 
quum, to  distinguish  it  fixim  the  other.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  history  of  the  temple  buililiiig,  exce]it  that  it  existed 
til  rough  out  the  empire,  Tho  discovery  of  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tions,' placed  in  the  temple  by  (lertaiu  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  Mithradatic  wars,  anil  other  known  facts  In  the 
tojiography  of  the  Quiriual,  make  it  certain  that  it  stood  north 
of  the  Alta  Semita,  hut  whether  west  or  east  of  the  modern 
via  delle  Quattro  Fontane  ia  uncertain.*  Besides  its  t'apitoliuni, 
the  original  Quirinal  settlement  possessed  an  Anguraoiiluii  *  on 
the  south  point  of  the  hill,  the  cotlis  Latiaris,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  auguraculum  on  the  Arx  of  the  Capitoliue. 

A  second  very  ancient  temple  on  the  Quirinal  was  that  of 
the  Sabine  deity,  &emo  SaaoiiB  or  Diaa  Fidius.'  Tradition  as- 
cribed the  building  of  this  temple  to  Titus  Tatius,  and  it  was 
said  to  have  contained  such  ancient  documents  as  the  treaty 
with  Gabii,  and  the  household  implements  of  Tanaiiuil.  Ac- 
cording to  another  form  of  the  tradition,'  it  was  built  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  dedicated  by  Sp.  I'ostiiniius  iu  466  b.c. 
Possibly  an  earlier  edifice  was  only  restored  by  Postumius. 
The  temple  undoubtedly  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  just 
north  of  the  porta  Sanqualis,'  between  the  sharp  turn  of  the 
via  Nazionale  and  the  via  del  Quirinale,  where  inscriptions ' 
have  beeu  found,  and  three  fragments  of  concrete  foundations 
which  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  it. 


1  Varro,  LL.  t.  IBS;  Mart.  t.  23;  yli.  73;  Gilbert,  II.  S4-SB;  HI.  371 ;  Jor- 
dan, I.  3,41t. 

»  CIL.  vi.  373,  374,  30987 ;  BC.  1887,  2S1. 

iRIlM.  1881,40IM(W;  Jurdftu ,  I.  3.  306. 

*  Vanv,  LL.  v.  D2:  Jordan,  II.  25t;  Gilbert,  I.  274. 

•Tertiill.adiVaMl.B;  Ov.Fm(.  vl.ai3-21S;  liioiiyH,  Iv.  S8;  PI,  jV/f  rin. 
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aaii  lis-  zaaii*  TTk*  jaiii  Vj  1u.t«»-  b#5«i  zit^h  v^  ta**  porei  Qjircaa- 

25(5  E^ ,.  il'^ij.nzii  an  aaa^abtT  of  the  seoaae-  is  ski*!  to  h^r^^ 
l^w-L  irr'^i  :-  •li-i  r«?-aiCri*  in  435  »-•".  In  ^""^  b.'.*  tiae  Teaiple 
ns  zz,^.s^i  r>j-  Iijntnin^  anii  n  was  biim«*ii  in  -R>  !.#:_  bm 
9WO  ntfiT.il'L*  A  £nxkl  r^-frorasioa  wi*  *^:c:pl«»i:«»ii  by  AxrLstiis 
in  1*5  B-'  --*  ^^*'*  *^-*  *tnt!tr:re  Ia0t«»«I  ;u  Iros^  as  l^jtiz  ass  tite 

Mioaoi  arji  a  ponrL  in  tL^r  rear.  It  h^i  ievrr^'ry-fix  •X'lTinins 
In  alL  t-B-o  roTT^  of  nftii*^  ^adi  on  the  si^i-rs  ami  a  -Lxibte  row 
of  fti^L*  At  ^--i-'h  <rri.i,  an»i  iras  f-:rr»:'in'ini  bj  a  pti-rtfcnsw^ 
Aa^*'-"*'"*  r»^Vjri:i'jn  rxrc^ipirii  iLe  ii:^  ..f  t2Le  trnple  of 
Fafirli*.  avi  thu  Lm  b»*a  d«irrmin«?*L  bj  the  fniinz  vf  iii- 
teripti'jCL*/  to  !>?  north  of  the  Alta  Semita.  bnt  irhrrther  in  the 
rerr  cf:z,ZT^  of  the  roja!  garden*  or  in  thrir  irastem  part  i*  a 
dispGte^i  p^j:r.t.  It  is  al^o  ^Ln€erta:n  "whethrr  or  n«;<  this  tenic»Ie 
flood  on  the  site  of  the  original  saeellizza  QiiiriaL*  which  was 
near  the  porta  Q-iirinalia.  Next  to  hL$  temple  Papirins  set  up 
the  fxr»t  Mlarimn  harol^^ioBi  "*  in  Borne,  and  ;^i5t  west  of  it  was 
the  palrittar  Soils,  a  shrine  dedicate!  to  the  szin.^  Little  is 
known  of  thL»i.  except  that  it  was  in  existence  daring  the  first 
eentariea  Vjefore  and  after  CTirist. 

The  worship  of  Salu^  existe»l  at  a  very  earlv  date  on  the 


I  r>.  ^^  />77  i-  ^':  rXony*.  ii.  O:  F«t.  254:  Vam?.  LI.  r.  51:  GObext.  L 
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Quirinal,  one  part  of  whicli,  the  collis  Salutaris,  derived  its 
name  from  this  cult.  Some  shrine  must  therefore  have  stood 
here  in  earlier  times,  although  Uoman  historians  state  that  the 
temple  was  vowed  in  311  and  dedicated  in  303  b.c.  by  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus.  It  was  famous  for  the  paintings '  by  Fabius  Pictor 
with  which  it  was  a<lorned,  and  although  the  edifice  was  in- 
jured by  lightning  in  2T6  and  in  20fi  «.<;.,  the  paintings  were 
preserved  until  it  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The 
temple  was  restoi-ed  and  was  in  existence  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. No  traces  of  the  building  have  come  to  light,  but  it  was 
near  the  t«mple  of  Quirinus  and  the  house  of  Atticus  (p.  503), 
and  probably  on  or  near  the  clivus  Salutis.'  Therefore,  of  the 
two  conjectural  sites,  one  just  east  of  the  via  delle  Quattro 
Fontane  and  the  other  at  the  west  end  of  the  royal  palace,  the 
latter  is  the  more  probable. 

The  cult  of  Flora  was  of  ancient  Sabine  origin  and  was  estab- 
lished on  the  Quirinal,  where  Titus  Tatius  is  said  to  have 
erected  an  altar.'  Nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  temple  as  it  existed  in  historical  times,  or  of  its  history, 
except  a  possible  restoration  by  the  younger  Syiatuachus  in 
the  fourth  century ;  nor  is  its  site  at  alt  certain.  We  are  told 
that  a  clivus  led  up  to  the  Capilolium  vetus  from  the  temple  of 
Flora,  and  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Quiriuus ;  but 
it  is  claime<l  that  two  sites  conform  to  this  statement,  one  out- 
side the  Servian  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinal,  near  the 
piazza  Barlierini,  and  the  other  just  below  the  Capitolium 
vetus,  between  it  and  the  street  ad  Malum  Punicum,  the 
modem  via  delle  Quattro  Fontane.  The  street  on  which  the 
temple  stood  was  called  Pila  Tiburtiua.' 


1  Vttl.  Max.  vlii.  14.  6;  H,  NH.xxxv.  10;  Bf.  1880.  3*0;  Helbig, /■«A«r, 
P.  421. 

»Clo.arf  J((.  It.  1;  ill.  45;  Ah  J/.  1894,  404;  flC,  1873,  227. 
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On  the  Quirinal  side  of  the  vicus  Longus  was  a  sacellum 
Pudioitiae  Plebeiae,*  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  certain  Vir- 
ginia of  patrician  birth,  who  had  married  a  plebeian  consul, 
L.  Volumnius,  and  had  therefore  been  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Pudicitia  Patricia  in  the 
forum  Boarium.  The  shrine  certainly  dated  from  the  time  of 
the  struggle  between  the  orders.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
vicus  Longus  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Febris.' 

Near  the  porta  Collina  were  three  temples  of  Fortuna,  Tree 
fortunae,^  to  which  the  vicus  ad  Tres  Fortunas  (p.  486)  prob- 
ably led.  These  temples  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  cult- 
unit,  although  they  were  built  at  different  times  and  their 
festivals  occurred  on  different  days.  According  to  the  calen- 
dar, one  was  called  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Publica  Citerior,  an- 
other that  of  Fortuna  Primigenia,  and  the  third,  of  Fortuna 
Publica  populi  Romani  Quiritium  Primigenia.  This  last  was 
vowed  in  204  b.c.  by  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  dedicated  in 
194  by  Q.  Marcius  Ralla.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius  as  an  illustration  of  a  temple  in  antis.  The  podium  and 
foundations  of  one  of  the  other  two  were  probably  discovered  * 
in  1881-1882,  just  inside  the  Servian  agger,  at  the  comer  of 
the  via  Flavia  and  the  via  di  Servio  TuUio.  Somewhere  on 
the  Quirinal,  but  apparently  without  connection  with  these 
three  temples,  was  an  altar  to  rvxv  cvcXttis.* 

Outside  the  porta  Collina,  and  probably  west  of  the  via 
Salaria,  was  a  temple  of  Venus  Erycina,^  which  was  vowed  in 
184  B.C.  by  the  consul  L.  Porcius  Licinus  during  his  Ligurian 
campaign,  and  dedicated  three  years  later.     It  was  surrounded 

1  Liv.  X.  23.  2  Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  6. 

«  Vitr.  iii.  2.  2;  Ov.  Fast.lv.  21!)',  v.  729;  Liv.xxix.  36;  xxxiv.53;  zlUi.  13; 
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by  a  porticua,  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  eiDpir^.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  temple  may  possibly  be  identified  with  that 
of  Venus  hortorum  Salliistianorum  {p.  602). 

Near  the  temple  of  Venua  Eryclna  was  the  temple  of  Honoa, 
of  which  nothing  is  known  except  that  it  dated  from  repiiblioan 
times,  and  that  its  erection  necessitated  the  removal  of  numer- 
ous tombs.'  The  discovery  of  an  inscription  from  this  temple 
shows  tJiat  it  stood  a  short  distance  inside  the  agger  of  Serviiis, 
under  the  east  wing  of  the  Treasury  building. 

A  third  temple  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  oiit*ide  the 
I>orta  Collina  was  that  of  Heroulea,*  which  was  built  before  the 
second  Punic  war,  aa  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  approached 
the  city  ad  portam  C'otthiam  ugque  ad  Jlercnlia  tevi}>litm.  There 
are,  however,  no  indications  as  to  its  exact  distance  from  the 
gate.  Somewhere  outside  the  porta  Viminalis  was  a  saoellum 
Daaa  Neniae,  but  this  is  mentioned  only  once.* 

Besides  the  temples  already  described,  there  were  two  altars 
in  this  region,  belonging  to  the  republican  period.  One,  the  ua 
loviB  Vimini,*  is  the  only  shrine  known  to  us  on  the  Viminal 
proper.  It  belonged  to  a  very  early  period,  as  it  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Argei,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jupiter  as  tutelary  divinity  of  the  Viminal  hill.  The 
second  altar,  the  ara  Termini,*  was  found  when  the  debris  of  the 
agger  between  the  porta  Collina  and  the  porta  Viminalis  was 
removed.  It  was  erected  in  the  first  century  B.C.  by  the 
duumvir  A.  Poetumins,  in  accordance  with  a  lex  Plaetoria. 
This  altar,  now  in  the  Museodegli  Orti  Botanici,  is  0.75  metre 
square  and  1.03  metres  high.  In  shape  it  resembles  that  found 
ou  the  Palatine  (p.  140),  dedicated  to  an  unknown  deity. 

The  only  temple  in  region  VI  which  is  known  to  have 

^ae.de  Ltgff.il.  BH;  (7/:.  t).  9103;  »'.'.  1(173,  22!l;  Bull.  d.  1*1.  1913,90. 
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been  erected  during  the  imperial  period  was  that  of  Serapifl, 
mentioned  in  the  Regionary  Catalogue.  Sufficient  epigraphic 
evidence'  has  been  found  to  prove  that  CaracaJla  built  the 
temple,  but  its  site  is  not  indicated.  It  has  been  identified  by 
some  *  with  the  temple  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Colonna 
gardens;  while  others'  think  that  this  latter  edifice  was  the 
famous  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  was  built  by  Aurelian  (p.  476). 
This  latter  hypothesis  is,  however,  untenable. 

Of  the  great  temple  in  the  Colonna  gardens  considerable 
ruins  were  still  standing  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, especially  of  one  corner  of  the  front  wall  of  the  cellaand 
of  the  pediment,  which  was  known  as  the  Torre  Mesa,  Torre 
di  Mecenate,  or  Frontispizio  di  Nerone.  Drawings  and  plans 
of  that  time  give  a  fairly  satisfactory  idea  of  the  structure.  It 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  present 
via  della  Consulta.  It  extended  due  east  and  west,  and  from 
the  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  cella  a  great  flight  of  steps  led 
down  to  the  valley  some  20  metres  below.  This  flight  was 
curiously  built,  being  divided  into  double  narrow  rows  of  steps 
on  each  side  of  a  central  space.  The  temple  area  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  containing  niches,  but  not  with  the  usual 
porticus.  The  cella  was  built  of  peperino  lined  with  marble, 
and  was  surrounded  by  marble  columns  in  front  and  on  the 
sides.  The  shafts  of  these  columns  were  17.66,  the  capitals 
2.47,  and  the  entablature  4.83  metres  in  height.  The  corner  of 
the  cornice  now  lying  in  the  Colonna  gardens  is  the  largest 
architectural  fragment  in  Rome,  its  dimensions  being  3.70  x 
2.80x3.90  metres,  and  its  weight  100  tons.  Another  fragment 
of  the  architrave  and  frieze  measured  5  x  2.50  x  1.60  metres. 
The  material  of  the  steps  was  used  to  build  the  steps  of 
Aracoeli  in  1348. 

In  commemoration  of  the  great  fire  of  Nero,  and  also  incendiO" 

1  CIL.  vi.  67(W574. 
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mm  arcendoriim  causa,  IJomitian  erected  a  t-ertiim  number  of 
altars,  aroe  incendii  Keroniam,  on  which  annual  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  Vulran,  Three  inscriptions  i-elating  to  these  altara 
have  been  found  but  exist  only  in  (-(Jijies,  One  of  the 
altars  was  on  the  Aveutine  (p.  410)  and  has  disappeared,  but 
another  was  found  in  1889  on  the  Qiiiriual.  It  stood  in  an 
area  paved  with  travertine,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alta 
Semita,*  opposite  tbe  t«uiple  of  Quirinus,  and  close  to  the 
modem  church  of  S.  Andrea.  Three  steps  led  up  from  this 
area  to  the  higher  level  of  the  Alta  Seiuita.  They  have  been 
traced  for  a  distance  of  35  meti'es,  and  are  partially  visible  in 
the  modem  wall.  Along  the  front  of  the  area,  close  to  the 
lower  step,  was  a  vow  of  travertine  cippi,  1.40  metres  in  height, 
0.80  X  0.50  in  depth  and  width,  and  2.50  apart,  of  which  three 
were  found  in  situ,  two  whole  and  one  injured.  The  altar 
itself  was  2.75  nietres  back  from  the  cippi,  and  was  built  of 
travertine,  with  a  marble  cornice.  It  was  1.2*1  metres  in  height 
and  ^.25  x  ti.25  in  breadth  and  length,  and  stood  on  apedestal 
with  two  steps.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  one  of  these 
altars  in  each  region. 

Epigraphic  evidence  of  four  shrines  of  Silvanai  has  been 
found  in  region  VI,  —  one '  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
thermae  Diocletian!  near  S.  Susanna,  where  there  was  also  a 
Mithraenm  ;  *  one  *  near  the  southwest  side  of  the  thermae ;  one* 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  thermae  Constant! ni an ae, 
under  tbe  Banca  d'  Italia,  near  which  was  also  a  Mitbraeum  ;* 
and  the  fourth  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.' 

Thermae.  —  By  far  the  largest  building  in  region  VI  was  the 
thermae  Diocletiani,  which  were  built  by  Diocletian  and  Max- 


»C7£.  vl.saSi  ifi/(.  1891. 116-118;  I8W,  W-iT7. 

*  BV.  18B9,  331-33B,  STS  ff.  »  f  7/,.  vi.  (Ctl, 

*  C7i.  vl,  738,  .T7a*.  '  r.7i.  vi.  3Tl(i.  'Hi:  IS» 
'  CIL.  vl.  72B.  737.  3l0aO-31ff22 :  NS.  1887,  loit. 
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imian,  and  dedicated  in  305-306  a.d.  after  their  abdication.^ 
These  thermae,  the  largest  in  the  empire,  occupied  an  area 
about  410  metres  long  and  400  wide,  or,  without  the  projecting 
rooms,  356  by  316  metres,  and  could  accommodate  about  three 
thousand  bathers  at  once.  The  erection  of  so  large  a  structure 
on  the  Quirinal  plateau  necessitated  the  complete  transforma- 
tion of  existing  topographical  conditions  by  the  destruction  of 
the  east  part  of  the  vicus  Longus  and  the  many  buildings  pre- 
viously occupying  its  site,  as  well  as  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  ground  level.* 

The  dedicatory  inscription*  has  been  preserved,  with  one 
which  records  a  later  restoration,  and  we  know  that  the  baths 
were  in  use  as  late  as  the  fifth  century.  After  the  fall  of  the 
empire  this  great  mass  of  buildings  suffered  from  continual 
destruction  and  transformation.  They  were  in  a  sad  state  of 
ruin  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Michelangelo  restored  the 
tepidarium  as  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  and  con- 
structed the  cloisters  in  the  east  part  of  the  building,  which 
are  now  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  In  recent  years  new  streets 
have  been  opened,  and  great  buildings,  like  the  Grand  hotel, 
the  Massimi  palace,  and  the  Treasury,  have  been  erected  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  thermae.  The  ruins  have  been  built  over 
and  occupied  by  various  tenants,  but  are  now  to  be  entirely 
converted  into  a  national  monument.  While  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  edifice  has  thus  been  rendered  unrecognizable,  some 
parts  have  been  fairly  well  preserved;  and  with  the  help  of 
early  drawings  it  is  possible  not  only  to  make  out  the  original 
plan,  but  also  to  reconstruct*  the  whole  building  in  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  manner. 

In  general  plan  these  thermae  did  not  differ  from  those  of 

iTreb.  Pol.  Vit.  Trig.  Tyr.  21;  Vop.  Vit.  Probi,  2;  Olyrapiodorus  ap. 
Photium,  80;  Gilbert,  III.  290;  Rhhf.  18»4,  38S-389. 

2  B(\  1887,  181;  CIL.  xv.  7441.  «  CIL.  vi.  1130.  1131. 

<  E.  Paulin,  Lea  Thermes  de  DiocUtien,  Paris,  1890,  Fol.  max.;  Mitt.  1892, 
308-311 ;  Rivoira,  Lonibardic  Architecture,  I.  74-80. 
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Caracalla,  and  cnnsisteil  of  a  vast  incloBure  or  peribolus  sur- 
rounding the  baths  proper.  ThiB  building  was  rectangular 
in  shape,  '2ii0  metres  wide  and  160  deep,  and  its  main  axis 
ran  northeast^outhwest.  Its  exterior  was  builL  iu  two  stories 
of  arcades  and  pilasters,  the  lower  of  the  Ionic,  the  upper 
of  the  com]to8ite  Corinthian  order.     In  the  centre  of  the  east 


I 


Fro.  no. —  Plan 


side  was  the  frigidariuin,  an  enormou.s  open  hall  that  con- 
tained the  piscina,  or  swimming  pool,  with  two  semicircular 
niches  on  the  west  side.  At  each  end  of  this  hall  were  vesti- 
bules, separated  from  it  by  rows  of  columns,  and  beyond  them 
large  dressing  rooms,  or  apodyteria.  There  were  four  entrances 
on  the  east  side,  which  was  the  front,  two  into  the  two  vesti- 
bides  and  two  into  the  apodyteria  beyond.     There  was  there- 
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hibliothaca  Hlpia  which  Trajan  had  established  in  hia  forum 
(]).  289)  waa  transferred  to  these  thermae. 

The  piscina,  or  reservoir  of  the  baths,  ted  by  the  aqua 
Marcia,  was  outside  the  peribolua,  on  the  south  side.  Being 
in  the  angle  between  the  baths  and  the  vicus  coUis  yiminalis 
it  was  trapezoidal  in  shape,  91  metres  long,  with  an  average 
■width  of  16  metres.  The  vaulted  roof  was  supjtorted  by 
forty-five  square  piers  of  masonry,'  Considerable  remains  of 
this  piseiua  existed  until  IStiO,  and  the  last  vestiges  above 
ground  were  not  destroyed  until  1876.'  At  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  thermae  was  the  piaciaa  aqnamm  Haroiae  Tepulae 
Inliae,  which  was  discovered  in  building  the  foundations  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  tharmae  Oonatantiniuiae,  the  last  great  baths  of  Rome, 
were  built  by  Constantine ;  but  aside  from  this  fact  we  know 
nothing  of  their  history,  except  that  at  some  later  time  tbey 
were  restored  by  a  certain  Pctroniiis  Perpenna,  prefect  of  the 
city.'  The  ruins,  which  were  standing  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  palazzu  Rospigtiosi, 
and  although  in  the  process  of  building  the  via  Nazionale  and 
the  Teatro  Dramniatico  portions  of  them  have  been  found, 
there  is  nothing  now  remaining  but  the  most  meagre  frag- 
ments. 

Only  an  irregular  space,*  between  the  vicus  Longus,  the  Alta 
Semita,  the  clivus  Salutis,  and  the  vicus  laei  Fundani,  waa 
available  for  these  baths,  and  as  it  was  also  on  a  side  hill 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  artificial  level,  and  remains  of 
houses  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries  have  been 
found  buried  beneath  the  foundations.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditions  these  thermae  differed  from  all  others  in  Rome. 
Our  knowledge  of  them  is  derived  from  drawings  of  archi- 

I  l.aDciani,  Acqjir,  96. 

a  For  mora  ret-ent  MoavBtlomi,  cI.  flC.  IWW,  lOB-lOT ;  -VS.  IDOfi,  130. 
•Aur.  Viet.  Caet.  40;   CIL.  Ti.  ITW;  Jordui,  1.  3.  4.1K-44I ;  II.  620-028; 
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art  have  been  fuund,  sut^li  as  the  Dioscuri  on  the  Quirinal  and 
the  statue  of  Cunstauline  in  the  Lateran,  which  undoubtedly 
e  from  the  thermae.  Betiides  tiiese  thermae,  balnea  Stephani 
are  mentioned,'  probably  near  the  house  of  Martial,  and  a 
laTaomm  Agrippinae'  occurs  iti  inscriptions  on  liad  pipes. 

Other  Bnildingi.  —  The  caatra  Praetoria,'  or  barracks  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  were  built  by  Tiberius  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  part  of  the  city,  just  beyond  the  inhabited  district. 
These  barracks  were  constructed  on  the  well-known  model  of 
a  fortified  Roman  camp,  and  formed  a  rectangle  440  metres 
long  and  380  wide.  The  walls  were  furnished  with  battle- 
ments and  turreted  gates,  the  masonry  being  brickwork  of  the 
best  period.  Aurelian  Incorporated  the  castra  in  bis  line  of 
fortification,  which  joined  the  castra  at  the  northwest  corner 
and  again  at  the  middle  of  the  south  side.  The  north  and  east 
wall  of  the  castra  thus  formed  the  continuation  of  the  Aurelian 
wall ;  but  as  it  was  not  sufficiently  high,  its  height  was 
increased  not  only  by  an  addition  at  the  top,  but  also  by  dig- 
ging away  the  soil  at  its  base  on  the  outside  to  a  depth  of  3.50 
metres,  thus  laying  bare  the  foundations.  Constantine  dis- 
mantled the  barracks  by  destroying  the  wall  on  the  inner  sides, 
toward  the  city.  The  original  wall  on  the  north  and  east  sides 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  additions  of  Aurelian  by  the 
difference  in  brickwork  and  by  the  outline  of  the  battlements. 
The  gates  on  these  two  aides,  which  were  walled  up  by  Aure- 
lian, can  also  be  seen.  All  round  the  inside  of  the  wall  were 
rows  of  chambers  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  some  of  which  have 
been  excavated.  They  are  4  metres  In  height  and  4.40  in 
width,  built  of  opus  reticulatum  and  lined  with  stucco.  Above 
them  was  a  vaulted  corridor  7.70  metres  high,  and  over  that  a 
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paved  walk  for  the  guards.  This  form  of  oonstnietioii  prob- 
ably surrounded  the  whole  area  of  the  castra,  but  all  traoes  of 
the  west  side,  and  almost  all  of  the  south  side  exeept  some 
foundations,  have  disappeared.  Many  fragments  *  of  lead  water 
pipes  have  been  found,  which  show  the  care  expended  by 
successive  emperors,  ^larcus  Aurelius,  Severus,  CaracaUa,  and 
others,  on  the  water  supply  of  the  barracks.  The  principal 
gate,  porta  Praetoria,  was  on  the  north  side :  the  porta  princi- 
palis dextra  and  the  porta  principalis  sinistra  on  the  west  and 
east  sides  respectively. 

According  to  the  statements  of  certain  writers  of  the  renais- 
sance, an  arch  dedicated  to  Gordianus  III  stood  inside  the 
castra  Praetoria.*  Although  there  is  no  further  evidence  for 
this  arch  except  some  architectural  remains  found  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  supposed  site,  its  existence  has  been  generally 
admitted  and  complete  restorations  attempted.  Very  re- 
cently, however,  the  statements  referred  to  have  been  dis- 
credited, and  the  provenience  of  the  fragments  disputed.*  In 
the  north  part  of  the  castra  was  an  ara  Fortonae  Beatitntricis,^ 
the  inscription  of  which  was  found  on  the  spot;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  were  several  such  altars  to  various  divinities 
within  the  precinct.  Modem  barracks  now  occupy  the  area  of 
the  old  castra. 

The  wide  open  space  (p.  436)  in  front  of  the  castra  was  un- 
doubtedly devoted  to  the  use  of  the  praetorians,  for  no  traces 
of  buildings  have  been  found  there,  except  of  some  few  shrines 
and  altars.  The  ruins  of  two  such  shrines  have  been  found 
between  the  via  Montebello,  the  via  Goito,  and  the  via  Gaeta.* 
One  was  a  small  temple  10  metres  wide  and  16  long,  which 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  paved  inclosure.  It  contained  inscribed 
lists,  latercub'j  of  the  soldiers  who  had  dedi edited  it.  The  other 
was  a  smaller  aedicula  with  four  columns  in  front,  which  was 


1  CIL.  XV.  7237-7^*4.     «  BC.  1873,  lOa,  234;  cf.  Mon.  d.  LinceU  i.  530. 
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dedicated  by  the  same  soldiers.     Of  this  temple  fragments  of 
,  and  of  a  frieze   decorated  with  ox  skulls,  were 
found. 

The  statin  oohortis  m  Tigilnm,  or  barracks  of  the  watchmen 
on  duty  in  regions  IV  and  VI,  was  probably  just  inside  the 
porta  Viininalis,  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the  thermae 
Diocletiani,  but  the  evidence,  which  is  epigraphic,  is  scanty.' 
Between  the  temples  of  Flora  and  Quirinus  were  the  offioinae 
minii.'or  mills  for  the  working  of  the  cinnabar  brought  from 
Spain.  Assuming  that  the  temple  of  Flora  was  near  the  piazza 
Barbenni  (p.  480),  these  oflicinae  were  probably  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  near  the  present  via  Rasella. 

Horti  Sallnstiaai.  —  Although  within  the  limits  of  region  VI, 

these  gardens,  with  the  horti  Lucullani  and  horti  Acilionim, 
formed  the  northern  group  of  parks,  just  as  those  on  the 
Esquiline  formed  the  southern.  They  occnjiied  the  northwest 
slope  of  the  Quirinal,  the  southeast  slope  of  the  Ptncian  as  far 
as  the  via  Salaria  vetus,  and  the  valley  between,  extending 
uearly  to  the  line  of  the  Anrelian  wall  in  one  direction  and 
to  the  campus  Agrippae  in  the  other.  They  were  laid  out  by 
the  historian  Salhist,'  who  lavished  upon  them  the  great  wealth 
which  he  had  amassed  in  Nnmidia,  and  they  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  fiutitly  of  the  Sallustii  until  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  After  that  time  tliey  were  a  favorite  residence  of 
the  emperors,  especially  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Nerva,  and  later 
Anrelian.*  In  410  a.d.  they  were  sacked  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric.'     It  is  probable  that  these  gardens  were  on  the  whole 
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the  most  maguificent  in  Koine.  Many  works  of  art  have  been 
found  within  the  ruins,  as  well  as  the  obelisk  which  now 
stands  in  the  piazza  di  S.  Trinity  dei  Monti. 

Within  the  gardens  were  many  buildings  of  various  kinds, 
of  some  of  which  aichitectural  fragments  have  been  found,  but 
usually  not  such  as  to  admit  of  identification.  Several  inscrip- 
tions prove  the  existence  of  a  temple  of  Venns  hortonun  Sallns- 
tianormn,^  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify  this  temple 
with  a  round  structure  near  the  porta  Salaria,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  described 
by  architects  of  the  time.*  This  structure,  however,  was  not  a 
temple,  but  rather  a  nymphaeum,  connected  with  the  elaborate 
system  of  water  supply  installed  in  the  gardens.  The  remains 
of  three  piscinae  belonging  to  this  system  have  been  found,'  one 
on  the  north  side  of  the  vicus  portae  CoUinae  (via  Venti  Set- 
tembre)  opposite  the  Treasury,  one  in  the  vicolo  di  S.  Niccol6  da 
Tolentino,  and  the  third  under  the  casino  Aurora  in  the  via 
Ludovisi ;  also  a  number  of  lead  water  pipes  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Nero,  Alexander  Severus,  and  Valentinian.* 

Aurelian  constructed  a  portions  Miliarensis  ^  —  a  name  which 
should  mean  a  porticus  one  thousand  jyastius  in  length  — within 
these  gardens,  and  this  is  frequently  located  on  the  north  side 
of  the  vicus  portae  Collinae,  but  without  convincing  evidence. 
A  porticus  of  this  length  must  have  run  about  the  gardens  in 
various  directions. 

Before  the  destruction  of  the  villa  Ludovisi  that  occupied 
this  district  and  the  construction  of  the  new  Ludovisi  quarter, 
many  more  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gardens  remained,  notably 
the  ruins  of  substructures  of  a  great  building,  perhaps  a  Hippo- 
dromus,  built  against  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  south  of  the  via 
Sallustiana.     During  the  process  of  transformation  a  porticus 

1  CIL.  vi.  122,  32451 ;  BC  1885,  162. 

2  B(\  1888,  3-11 ;  Mitt.  1889.  270-274;  1892,  313;  Melanges,  1891,  167-170. 
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with  travertine  columns  was  fouud  betweeu  the  via  Sallustiaiia 
and  the  via  Boncompagni.  At  present  the  only  ruioB  visible 
are  at  the  end  of  the  via  Sallustiatta,  where  the  aticient  level  is 
far  below  the  modern.  These  ruins  are  those  of  a  nymphaeum 
containing  an  octagonal  hall  with  nich<>B  and  lined  with  marble, 
and  of  an  adjacent  large  building,  probably  a  place  of  vesideace, 
with  apartments  rising  to  a  height  of  four  stories. 

In  the  fourth  century  the  historian  Obsequens'  speaks  of 
certain  hortl  OoeBaris  ad  jx/rlam.  CoUinam  as  existing  in  the  year 
17  B.C.,  and  these  may  liave  formed  part  of  the  horti  Sallustiani.* 

Frivato  Honsei.  —  In  no  other  section  of  the  city  have  indi- 
cations of  private  houses  been  found  in  such  numbers.  In 
most  cases  the  evidence  comes  from  inscriptions,  generally  from 
those  on  water  pipes,  and  must  be  used  with  caution  in  deter- 
mining the  exact  location  of  a  house,  as  pipes  belonging  to  one 
man  might  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  his  house. 
The  names  indicate  that  this  section  was  largely  inhabited  by 
rich  and  influential  families.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,'  the 
friend  of  Cicero,  lived  on  the  Quirinal  near  the  temples  of 
Salus  and  Qiiirinus,  His  house  was  old-fashioned  in  its  ap- 
pointments, but  provided  with  a  delightful  garden.  An  in- 
scription* of  101  A.D.  shows  that  the  house  of  T.  Pomponius 
Bassus,  curator  all  men  toritm  under  Trajan,  was  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Alta  Semita  and  the  clivus  Salutis,  and  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  had  been  the  site  of  the  house 
of  the  Pomponii  from  the  tirat.  Martial  lived'  in  a  tenement 
in  the  street  called  ad  Pimm,  and  later'  in  his  own  house  in 
the  street  that  led  from  the  temple  of  Flora  to  the  Capitoliura 
vetus;  but  neither  site  can  be  definitely  located.     Vespasian 


«  71  (131).  >  Ps.-Clc,  K-»ji.  in  Salt.  19. 
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lived  in  a  house  in  the  street  ad  Malum  Punicum/  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Sabinus  near  by. 

A  glance  at  Lanciani's  map '  will  show  the  number  of  houses 
of  which  pipes  have  been  found,'  but  the  exact  position  of 
only  a  small  part  of  these  is  assured.  Of  this  small  number 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Vulcacius  Kufinus,  ^  uncle  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  under  the  Ministero  della  Guerra,  and  that 
of  the  gens  Nummia'  just  east  of  it ;  that  of  T.  Aelius  Naevius 
Antoninus  Severus,*  in  the  via  Nazionale  near  the  palazzo 
dell'  Esposizione,  and  that  of  Aemilia  Paulina  Asiatica,^  under 
this  building ;  those  of  L.  Cornelius  Pusio  *  and  C.  Articuleius 
Germinianus,*  near  the  Banca  d'  Italia ;  that  of  a  certain  Cor- 
nelia Tauri  f.  T.  Axi  (uxor),*®  in  the  via  Nazionale,  east  of  the 
via  dei  Serpenti;  that  of  Alfenius  Ceionius  lulianus  Carmenius,^ 
in  the  villa  Barberini ;  and  that  of  Q.  Valerius  Vegetus,"  near 
the  Ministero  della  Guerra.  Near  the  Teatro  Drammatico  was 
the  house  of  Narcissus,^  the  famous  f reedman  of  Claudius. 

Tombs.  —  Domitian  was  born  in  51  a.d.  in  the  house  of  his 
father  Vespasian,  and  after  becoming  emperor  he  erected  on 
this  spot  a  temple  to  the  gena  Flavia,"  which  was  to  be  the 
mausoleum  of  the  family.  In  this  mausoleum  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  the  three  Flavian  emperors,  and  the  edifice 
existed  in  the  fourth  century,  although  nothing  is  known  of  its 

I  CIL.  vi.  29788;  Suet.  Dom.  1.  »  Nos.  ix,  x,  xvi,  xvii. 
«  CIL,  XV.  7235-7913;  RhM.  1894,  384;  BC.  1889,  379  ff. 
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«  CIL,  vi.  1748;  BC.  1885,  5-10;  1886,  18-25;  RhM.  1894,  387. 
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RhM.  1894,  385-386. 
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^H  intervening  history.  Its  aite,'  as  already  indicated  (p.  504), 
^M  was  south  of  the  Alta  Semita,  in  or  near  the  street  ad  Malum 
^F       Punicinn  (via  delle  Quattro  Fontane). 

Just  outside  the  porta  Salutaris,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  via  Dataria,  was  found  a  tomb  of  republican  date  be- 
longing to  the  Sempromi.'  This  tomb  was  built  of  travertine 
and  ornamented  with  a  Greek  frieze.  Its  discovery  in  1866 
assisted  materially  in  determining  the  position  of  the  porta  and 
clivus  Salutaris. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  large  marble  tomb  of  a  cer- 
tain Octavia,^  wife  of  Appius,  was  found  on  the  east  side  of 
the  via  Salaria  vetus,  at  tiie  comer  of  the  present  via  di  porta 
Pinciana  and  the  via  Sistina ;  inside  the  porta  Salaria  on  the 
east  side  of  the  via  Salaria  nova,  in  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
Buonaparte,  the  tomb  of  the  Oalpnmii ;  *  just  outside  this  gate 
and  partially  covered  by  its  towers,  the  tombs  of  Cornelia 
Scipionis  f.  Vatieni  (uxor)  '  on  the  north  side,  and  of  Q.  Sulpi- 
cius  Maximus'  on  the  south ;  and  under  the  tower  of  the  porta 
Nomentana,  the  tomb  of  a  Q.  Hateriua.' 

Outside  the  Aurelian  wall,  between  the  via  Salaria  and  the 
via  porta  Pinciana,  was  a  necropolis  of  the  last  century  of 
the  republic  and  the  first  two  of  the  empire,  where  the  freedmen 
and  slaves  of  more  than  twenty  of  the  great  families  of  Rome, 
and  also  the  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  guard,  were  buried.  In- 
scriptions by  the  hundreds  have  been  found  in  this  cemetery 
for  two  centuries,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  in  this  region  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  un- 
usually large  numbers,  as  well  as  of  many  columbaria.'    These 
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columbaria  are  regularly  built  of  opus  reticulatum,  and  corre- 
spond in  orientation  with  the  via  Salaria.  Outside  the  porta 
Nomentana  were  the  columbaria  of  the  Aelii  and  Domitii,  and 
other  tombs.  Traces  of  another  necropolis^  have  recently  been 
found  between  the  via  delle  Finanze  and  the  via  S.  Susanna. 


1  NS.  1907,  fi05-5aO. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  TRANSTIBEKINE  DISTRICT.     REGION  XIV. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  originally  in  the  possession 
of  the  Etruscans,  in  iiartitiilai-  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Veii,  and 
the  name  ripa  Veientana,'  which  during  the  empire  seems  to  have 
ijeen  applied  to  that  part  of  it  north  of  the  pons  Atirelius,  was 
probalily  in  use  from  very  early  times.  The  whole  district 
between  the  lower  reaohes  of  the  Tiber  and  the  more  restricted 
limits  of  Veientine  territory  was  known  to  the  Romans  as 
tger  VatioannB,'  a  name  for  which  no  satisfactory  explanation 
has  been  found,  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  auiiie  early  town,  Vaticiim  or  Vatica.  The  ridge 
that  runs  north  and  south  along  the  river  through  this  s^r 
Vftticanus  was  called  from  earliest  tiiues  lanionlimi,  or  the 
Janus-city  (p.  16).  It  extended  from  a  point  opposite  tlie  ex- 
treme southern  limit  of  the  city  to  mont«  Mario,  the  division 
between  the  modern  monte  Vaticano  and  the  ridge  being  arti- 
ficial ■  and  due  to  the  removal  of  the  vast  amount  of  clay  which 
has  been  dug  here  for  many  centuries.  By  the  end  ot  the 
republic  the  term  mona  VatioansB,' or  its  plural  montes  Vatioani, 
had  come  to  be  employed  as  synonymous  with  lanicuUini,  hut 
there  is  no  evidence  tliat  mons  Vaticanus  was  used  as  a  specific 
name  for  any  part  of  the  ridge. 

The  level  ground  between  this  ridge  and  the  river  was  called 
Vatioannm,'  until  Caligula  built  his  circus  where  St.  Peter's 
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now  stands.  Thenceforth  Yaticanum  seems  to  have  been 
gradually  restricted  to  this  circus  and  its  immediate  surround 
ings.^  That  part  of  the  plain  which  is  inclosed  in  the  great 
bend  of  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  forum  Boarium,  was  known 
as  the  pagns  lamculenBis,^  a  reminiscence  of  its  earlier  corporate 
existence  (cf.  pagus  Montanus,  p.  444). 

This  Transtiberine  district  was  one  of  the  earliest  parts  of 
the  ager  Romanus,  and  until  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
it  preserved  an  almost  purely  suburban  character.  The  prata 
Qninctia,'  or  four  acres  which  belonged  to  Cincinnatus  opposite 
the  Navalia,  were  cultivated  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
as  were  also  the  prata  Mucia.*  Even  in  the  fourth  century  we 
are  told  that  the  right  bank  was  called  Oodeta'  because  bushes 
grew  there  in  form  like  mai-es'  tails.  The  district  did  not  form 
a  part  of  the  Servian  city,  but  the  building  of  the  pons  Sublicius 
necessitated  some  sort  of  fortification  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river ;  and,  in  fact,  remains  •  of  opus  quadratum,  like  that  of 
the  Servian  wall,  have  been  found  just  opposite  the  forum  Bo- 
arium.  When  the  pons  Aemilius  was  built,  a  sort  of  viaduct 
of  tufa  was  constructed  from  it  to  the  Janiculum,  fragments  of 
which  have  been  found.^  The  road  appears  to  have  been  20 
Roman  feet  in  width.  Augustus  included  trans  Tiberim  in 
the  city,  and  made  it  the  fourteenth  region.  Its  boundaries 
are  quite  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  included  much  more  than 
was  afterward  brought  within  the  Aurelian  wall,  and  probably 
extended  from  the  horti  Agrippinae  south  as  far  as  the  Aven- 
tine.  The  line  of  the  Aurelian  wall  has  already  been  described 
(p.  66). 

The  earliest  population  of  the  right  bank  seems  to  have 
been  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  fishermen,  tanners,  and 
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potters.  To  the  iniportawce  of  tlie  first  the  ludi  piaeatorii ' 
bear  witness.  The  Ooraria,'  or  tanuers'  quarter,  existed  down 
to  tlie  fourth  century.  Many  remaiiia  of  the  shops  of  the 
potters'  have  been  found  on  the  bank,  especially  near  the 
Ospizio  di  S.  Michelo,  and  the  clay  pits  have  already  been 
referred  to.  Other  trades '  followed  these  ;  and  under  the  em- 
pire the  larger  part  of  tlie  district  was  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  narrow  streets  and  crowded  houses  and  shops,  and 
inhabited  by  a  population  decidedly  doubtful  in  character. 

A  short  distance  below  the  porta  Aiirelia  were  the  molinBe,'or 
public  mills,  driven  by  the  aqua  Traiana,  which  continued  in 
use  until  the  sixth  century. 

There  were  also  docks  and  hurrea*  on  this  side  of  the  river, 
for  mounds  of  broken  amphorae  and  doliola,  like  those  of 
monte  Testaccio,  have  beeu  found  in  the  Prati  di  Castello,  — 
the  name  fonnerly  given  to  the  fields  north  and  east  of  the 
Vatican,  —  while  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa  stands 
upon  a  similar  mound.'  Diiring  the  excavations  in  llie  villa 
Famesina,  an  inscription  *  belonging  to  the  celiac  vinariae 
nora  et  Arruntiana  was  found  beneath  a  pile  of  broken  wine 
jars,  and  afterward  the  warehouse  itself  (p.  516)  was  discovered. 

Our  information  as  to  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the 
Transtiberine  district  before  the  end  of  the  republic  is  very 
meE^re ;  but  after  that  date  it  developed  along  two  lines,  —  one 
that  already  described,  and  the  other,  that  whioh  was  suggested 
to  the  rich  Romans  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Janiculuin-  This  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
gardens  ami  parks,  which  belonged  both  to  private  individuals 
and  to  the  emperors,* 
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Temples  and  Shrines.  —  Tradition  assigned  the  earliest  cults 
in  this  district  to  the  time  of  Numa,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  near  the  altar  of  Pons  or  Fontos,^  a  son  of  Janus.  To 
this  period  also  belongs  the  Inous  Fnrrinae,'  in  which  C.  Gracchus 
was  killed. 

Very  recent  excavations  have  shown  that  this  grove  covered 
the  site  of  the  present  villa  Sciarra  on  the  Janiculum.  Part  of 
the  inclosing  wall  of  the  lucus  has  been  found,  its  sacred  spring, 
and  remains  of  a  temple  of  luppiter  Heliopolitanus  and  other 
Syrian  deities  whose  worship  was  established  here  during  the 
empire.  Most  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  date  from  175-185 
A.D.,  and  the  remains  of  the  earlier  temple  belong  to  about  the 
same  period,  while  those  of  later  date  indicate  a  restoration 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Among  the  fragments  of 
sculpture  that  have  been  found  are  statues  of  Hades,  Bacchus, 
and  an  Egyptian  king  of  about  the  thirtieth  dynasty. 

The  temple  of  Fors  Fortima  stood  at  the  first  milestone  on  the 
via  Portuensis,  and  was  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,'  as  well 
as  another  temple^  of  the  same  goddess  at  the  sixth  mile- 
stone, in  the  grove  of  the  Arval  Brethren.  In  293  b.c.  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  built  a  tem])le  to  Fors  Portuna  prope  aedem  eius  deae 
ab  rege  Servio  Tullio  dedicatam,^  but  it  is  uncertain  which  of 
the  two  earlier  temples  is  referred  to.  Again,  in  17  a.d.,  still 
another  temple  to  this  goddess  was  erected  in  the  horti  Caesaris, 
and  therefore  close  to  the  first  ascribed  to  Servius.*    In  this 
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neighborhood  many  small  votive  offerings  in  bronze  have  been 
found.'  The  ruins  of  a  concrete  podium  faced  with  peperino, 
with  architectui-al  fragments,  which  were  discovered  in  1861, 
may  perhaps  belong  to  the  temple  of  Servius.' 

Where  the  railroad  station  of  Trastevere  now  stands,  a  shrine 
was  discovered,'  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  and  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
who  is  represented  a^i  reclining.  In  front  of  tlie  shrine  were 
two  altat's,  exactly  alikti.  This  shnne  was  undoubtedly  that 
of  Heroulea  Onbana,'  and  probably  gave  its  name  to  a  vicus,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  vicus  statuae  Valerianae '  near  by. 
The  same  is  probably  true  of  another  luotmment  mentioned 
only  in  the  Notitia,  the  Oaput  Gorgonia.'  It  has  been  suggested ' 
that  the  Gorgon  represented  the  ant.-ient  Kurrina,  and  that  the 
vicus  led  from  the  Tiber  to  the  lucus  Fnrrinae. 

Near  the  church  of  9.  Cecilia  was  a  sacelhim  Bonae  Deae," 
and  near  Caligula's  circus  a  temple  of  the  Magna  Hater.'  This 
temple  was  also  called  Frigianam  (Phrygiannm),  and  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most,  important  seats  of  the  cult  of  Cybele, 
for  an  inscription  '"  found  in  Lyons  shows  that  a  similar  sanctu- 
ary there  was  called  Vaticanum. 

Of  the  shrines  dedicated  to  the  OomiBoao"  and  to  Inppiter 
Dolioheniu  "  nothing  further  is  known. 

Horti. — The  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  Transtiberine 
legion  was  the  gardens,  which  extended  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  monte  Testaccio  along  the  ridge  of  the  Janicu- 
lum  to  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.    The  most  southern  were 
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*flu».  Cap.  Reg.   xiv,  12;  BC.  181)1,  342.   .■»7;  2fol.  R^.  ilv;   CIL.   tI. 
8B3. 

•  yol.  Reg.  liv.  I  Mitt.  HW,  aao.  '  VIL.  v\.  IB-fiT,  76. 
*CIl..iii.m-Mi:  JVW.  Rbk,  Kiv;  Gilbert,  III.  113;  HhM.  18!<1, 133. 

»  CIL.  Kill.  1751.  M  CIL.  vl.  96;  Feal.  Epit.  M.  "  VIL.  Ti.  *18. 
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the  horti  Oaesaris,^  which  extended  from  a  point  near  the  porta 
Portuensis  south  along  the  via  Portuensis,  and  contained  within 
their  limits  the  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna,  which  was  one  mile 
from  the  porta  Portuensis.  These  gardens  were  left  by  Caesar 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  were  thereafter  public  property. 
There  is  no  later  mention  of  them ;  but  remains  of  works  of 
art  as  well  as  of  buildings  have  frequently  been  found  *  within 
these  limits. 

North  of  the  horti  Caesaris  were  the  horti  Qetae,'  which  per- 
haps lay  on  the  ridge  and  the  east  slope  of  the  Janiculum, 
covering  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  villa  Corsini,  the 
villa  Lante,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  convent  of  S.  Onofrio. 
These  gardens  were  probably  constructed  by  Severus,*  under 
the  name  of  his  youngest  son,  and  some  remains  of  works  of 
art  and  buildings  have  been  found  in  this  district. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  beyond  S.  Onofrio  were  the  horti 
Agrippinae,  which  occupied  the  present  site  of  St.  Peter's  and 
extended  to  the  Tiber,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  a 
portico.  These  gardens  were  owned  by  Agrippina,*  and  at 
her  death  in  33  a.d.  came  into  the  possession  of  her  son  Calig- 
ula. Thenceforth  they  were  a  part  of  the  imperial  property, 
a  favorite  resort  of  later  emperors,  esj>ecially  of  Nero  and 
Elagabalus,  and  appear  to  have  been  commonly  known  as  the 
horti  Neronis.^ 

The  north  boundary  of  the  horti  Agrippinae  appears  to  have 
been  the  via  Cornelia,  and  from  this  street  east  extended  the 
horti  Domitiae,^  which  belonged  to  Domitia,  either  the  sister  of 
Nero's  father,  or  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  and  wife  of  Domi- 
tian.     Both  these  gardens  were  probably  often  included  under 


1  Cic.  PML  ii.  109;  Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  18;  Tac.  Ajin.  ii.  41;  Dio  Cass,  xliv.35. 
a  liC.  1884,  2,'V-aO:  1887,  90-95;  Ann.  d.  Ist.  1860,  415-450. 
8  Not.  Rej;.  xiv ;  Jordan,  I.  3,  649,  656.  «  Sen.  de  Ira,  Hi.  18. 

*  Spart.  Vit.  Sev.  4.  «  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39,  44. 

Mnl.  Cap.  Vit.  Anton.  5;  Vop.  Vit.  Aurel.  49;  Not.  Reg.   xiv;   CIL.  vi. 
16083;  Jordan,  I.  3.  662-4)63. 
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the  term  horti  Neronis.  When  the  palazzo  di  Giuatizia  was 
built,  their  eastern  bonutlary  was  found  to  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  the  new  structure,  and  on  the  west  of  this  line  many 
moDUineDtal  I'emains  of  opus  I'eticulatiiDi  and  marble  were  dis- 
covered.' before  the  great  changes  efEected  since  1870  in  this 
part  of  the  city,  the  north  portion  of  this  park  was  represented 
by  the  Prati  di  Caatelio. 

There  were  many  other  gardens  in  this  region,  (.icero 
mentions  those  of  DmsM,'  OagBius,  Lamia,"  Olodia,'  SiUuB,*  and 
Soapnla,"  some  of  which  he  thought  of  buying ;  Qalba  had  his 
own  on  the  via  Aurelia;'  and  those  of  H.  BegQlns"  were  prob- 
ably neai'  by.  One  inscription  *  records  the  horti  Aboniani.  The 
horti  Antomiuii  *"  were  near  those  of  Caesar. 

Other  Buildings.  —  In  the  transtiberine  region  Augustus 
constructed  a  naumachia,  the  uaumaohia  Augnsti,  and  between 
it  and  the  river  he  laid  out  a  grove,  the  nemos  Oaesamin."  This 
naumachia  was  1800  Roman  feet  (536  metres)  long,  and  1200 
(367)  wide,  and  was  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqua  Alsietina, 
built  by  Augustus  for  this  purpose  (p.  98).  It  was  used 
by  Nero  and  Titus,"  but  fell  into  disnse  later,  for  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus  only  traces  of  it  remained.'*  The  pons 
Nanmacharina,'*  which  was  restored  by  Tiberius  after  a  fire,  must 
have  been  a  bridge  across  this  naumachia.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  naumachia  of  Augustus  was  situated 
opposite  the  Aventine,  in  the  district  between  S.  Cosimato  and 
S.  Francesco  a  Ripa,  but  a  much  stronger  case  can  be  made  out 

1  BC.  1889, 178-178,  4VM46.  •  Ad  Atl.  xi\.  ST. 

*  Ad  Alt.  xli.  21 .  23,  36.  T  Suet.  Oalba,  20  :  Tac.  ItlH.  t.  49. 
»  Ad  Alt.  xU.  21.  '  PI.  KjiM.  Iv.  2. 

*  Pro  Carl.  36.  »  CII..  vi.  B71. 

*  Ad  Alt.  nil.  ai,  27.  "  CIL.  vi,  mosum ;  Dio  Cms.  xiril.  40. 
HMon.Aiu-.iv.i^M;  T%c.  AnH.iii.OS;  liv.  IB;  Soet.  Aug.  43;    7^6,  73; 

OUben.  III.  334-3.10. 
i*Bnet.  f/ero,  V>:  Tit.l;  Dlo  Casi.  1x1.20;  Ixvi. 2.1. 
»DioCaM.  It.  10.  "  PI.  A'tf.  it),  IHO,  300. 
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for  the  site  between  the  villa  Lante  and  the  Liingara,  just  north 
of  the  villa  Corsini.'  Domitian  built  a  second  naumachia'  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  Fhilippus  Arabs  still  a  third,* 
although  this  may  perhaps  have  been  only  a  restoration  of  that 
of  Augustus.  It  is  probable  that  the  naumachia  of  Domitian 
was  situated  northwest  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  in  the 
district  called  regio  naumachiae  in  the  middle  ages,  where 
remains  of  such  a  structure  have  been  fouud.^ 

At  the  monte  de'  Fiori,  near  the  church  of  S.  Crisogono,  is 
the  ezonUtorium  oohortis  VII  yigilum,  which  was  discovered  in 
1866.  The  building,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
large  private  house,  belongs  to  the  second  century,  and  on  its 
walls  are  many  graffiti,  dating  from  215  to  245  a.d.  and  con- 
taining much  information  with  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  corps.*  The  portion  excavated  consists  of  a  central  atrium 
with  mosaic  pavement  and  a  hexagonal  fountain,  and  adjacent 
apartments,  among  them  a  larariura  and  a  balneum. 

The  oastra  Lecticariornm,*  or  headquarters  of  the  guild  of 
litter-carriers,  were  perhaps  in  this  neighborhood,  and  nearer 
S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  the  castra  Ravennatinm,^  or  barracks  of  a 
detachment  of  sailors  from  the  imperial  fleet  stationed  at 
Ravenna  (cf.  p.  450).  No  trace  of  these  castra  has  been  found 
except  inscriptions.* 

In  the  horti  Agrippinae,  Caligula  built  the  circus  Yaticanus,* 
sometimes  called  the  cirons  Gai  et  Neronis,^^  as  it  was  conspicu- 

1  Jordan,  I.  3,  04<M>42,  (»2-r>»». 

a  Suet.  Dom.  4-^;  DIo  Cass.  Ixvil.  8.  «  Aur.  Vict.  Cae8.  28. 

4  Jordan,  I.  3.  (XX);  II.  328,  430;  Iliilsen,  7?  Guianum  e  la  Naumachia 
Vaticana,  Diss.  d.  Pont.  Accad.  Romana,  1902,  356-379. 

6  Bull.  d.  1st.  1867,  8-12  (building),  12-30  (inscriptions) ;  Ann,  d.  IsU  1874, 
111-1H3  (insc.) ;  VIL.  vi.  2098-3091;  Jordan,  1.  1.  309;  Gilbert,  III.  197. 

«  Not.  Reg.  xiv;  CIL.  vi.  8872-8876;  Gilbert,  111.  184;  Jordan.  I.  3,  669. 

7  Mirab.  10.  8  Clh.  vi.  3148-3162. 

0  Suet.  Cal.  54 ;  Vlatid,  21 ;  Nero,  22;  Dio  Cass.  lix.  14 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  14; 
PI.  NH.xvi.  201;  Gilbert,  III.  320;  Httlsen,  //  Circo  di  Nerone  al  Vaticano, 
reprinted  from  Miscellanea  Ceriani,  Milan,  1910,  256-278. 

w  PI.  NH.  xxxvi.  74. 
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I  OHsly  identified  with  the  orgies  of  the  latter  emperor.  The 
south  wall  of  the  first  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  coincided  with  the 
north  wall  of  this  drciis.  The  earcere»  were  at  the  east  end  of 
the  circus,  toward  tliu  Tilier,  and  were  flanked  by  two  towers, 
placed  unsymuietricaily.  On  the  spina,  Caligula  erected  the 
obelisk'  fi-oin  Heliopulis,  obeliBcms  Vaticanng,  which  now  stands 
ill  front  of  St,  Peter's.  It  is  of  red  granite,  a  monolith  25,30 
metres  in  height,  without  inerogly|ihifs,  and  was  moved  from 
its  ancient  to  its  present  site  iu  ld80,  having  stood  erect  from 
the  time  when  it  was  brought  to  the  city. 

Whether  the  name  Gaianum,*  found  in  the  Regionary  Cata- 
logue, was  ever  applied  to  the  ciirus  of  Caligula,  is  doublfid- 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  probable  that  tliis  was  the  name  of 
anopenBi>aceaouthandsouthwest  of  thenatimachiaof  Domitian, 
round  which  the  statues  of  famous  charioteers  wfre  erected.' 

We  know  the  names  of  baths,  the  balnea  Ampelidis  and  Frisci 
and  Dianae  ;  *  of  a  campus,  the  campus  Bmttiaans  ;  ^  and  of  a  street, 
the  Hica  Anrea'  (cf.  p.  iVJ),  but  mmeof  these  can  be  located. 

In  widening  the  channel  of  the  Tilier  within  the  grounds  of 
the  villa  Fariiesina  some  interesting  buildings  were  discovered/ 
which  have  since  Iwen  destroyed,  The  farthest  north  of  these 
was  a  private  dwelling  of  the  first  century,  with  a  cryptoporticus 
and  various  rooms  in  which  excellent  specimens  of  wall-paint- 
inga  were  found.  These  paintini^  are  now  in  the  Museo  delle 
Terme,  together  with  stucco  ceilings  in  relief.  South  of  this 
bouse  was  a  rectangular  structure,  the  first  story  of  which  con- 
sisted of  vaulted  store-rooms,  and  the  second  of  a  complex  of 
courts  surrounded  by  long  porticoes,  of  many  of  which  the 
Columns  were  found.     The  building  in  general  lYsembled  the 

1  PI.  yn.  ini.  301 :  CIL.  vi.  HSa;  Gilbert,  III.  194. 

■  THo  Cam.  lix.  1-1:  BC.  iSOr..  24S-24f);  .Tordltn,  I.  3.  liB3. 

*  See  HUlsen's  work,  qiiot«<I  on  p.  614,  nute  4. 

<  JPol.  Beg.  iW.  '  yal.  Heg.  x\r. 

*Bc.im>,xa-:m:  wm.  i>sn.  liH. 

fNS.l«n,m;  IKI'J,  l.\40,  Ut>i  1880,  12T-142.pl.  It.;  1884,  338;  fiC.  1900, 
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horrea,  and  was  called  the  oeilae  Tinaiiae  nora  et  Azmntiaiia 
(p.  509).  It  was  cut  through  by  the  Aurelian  wall  when  that 
was  built. 

Hetween  these  two  buildings  was  another,  of  trapezoidal 
shape,  which  may  have  been  the  achola  of  the  collegium  Libert 
patris  et  Mercuri  negottautium  ceUaram  rinariarum  novae  et 
Arrantianae  Caesaris  (nostri). 

South  of  the  Aurelian  wall  and  close  to  it  was  found  the 
tomb  of  0.  SalpidoB  Platorinns,^  who  was  triumvir  moneidlis  in 
18  B.C.  The  tomb  itself  was  rectangulai*,  7.44  metres  long 
and  7.12  wide,  with  the  enti-ance  on  the  west  The  stylobate 
and  front  part  of  the  walls  were  of  travertine,  the  inner  walls 
of  brick-faced  concrete.  The  |>avement  was  of  white  mosaic 
In  the  niches  were  cinerary  urns  with  inscriptions,  and  on  the 
pavement  were  found  two  statues  of  heroic  size  and  a  bust. 
Remains  of  ancient  oolmnbaria  liave  recently  been  found'  on 
the  via  Portuensis,  near  the  railway  station  of  Trastevere. 

Mausoleum  Hadriani. — In  the  horti  Domitiae,  Hadrian 
began  the  erection  of  his  famous  mausoleum,'  also  called  moleB 
Hadriani  or  Hadrianemn,  and  sepnlcrum  Antoninonun,  which  was 
not  finished  until  139  a.d.  At  the  same  time  he  constructed 
the  pons  Aelius.  When  the  Aurelian  wall  was  restored  by 
Honorius,  the  mausoleum  was  connected  by  short  walls  with 
the  north  end  of  the  pons  Aelius  and  the  fortifications  on  the 
left  bank,*  and  converted  into  the  chief  fortress  of  the  city, 
which  it  has  continued  to  be  until  very  recently.  In  590 
A.D.,  during  a  [)laguo,  (Jregory  the  Gre^it  is  said  to  have  beheld 
the  archangel  Michael  sheathing  his  sword  above  the  fortress. 
A  chapel  was  therefore  dedicated  to  the  archangel  on  the  mau- 


1  NS.  1880,  120-138;  1883.  372;  181«,  468;  BC.  188().  136;  Mitt.  1889,  286; 
CIL.  vi.  31761-317r)8  a. 

^  BC.  1^M)H,  iW-lOl. 

«Spart.  Vit.  Iludr.  19;  Jul.  Cap.  Tit.  Ant.  Pit, 5]  Procop.  Beli.  QothA.22; 
GUbert,  III.  .3()8-:if>J> ;  Junlan.  T.  3.  iH\:U'Au;  II.  42l>-428,  43:M34. 

*ifo/i.  d.  Lincei,  i.  444-44i»:  Mitt.  189l\  ':j1). 
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soleum  and  a  statue  erected,  probably  about  010,  since  wliich 
time  the  building  has  borae  tlie  name  of  Caste!  S.  Angela 

'lie  structure  has  uudergoue  exteosive  changes  and  many 
AddittoBB  hare  been  made  doriog  the  past  eeaturie^  but  with 


original  form  can  be  jmrtiallv  '  znade  nut.     The  Inner  part  was 

a  rectangular    foundation    or    podium  84   metres   square   and 

about  10  high,  built  of  concrete  with  travertine  walls,  which 

H        was  faced  with  blocks  of  white  marble.     The  outer  surface 

H  '  m:  1K8R,  13H-1SI  ;  i8B3,  M-Bl;  JVS,  ISftJ,  412-^'J8;   Mill.  1891,  137-1411; 

■      lKl.t,  .t>l~S!>J:   BiirvHltt,   l\<»il  S.   Anfftlo,  Rome,   1800;   Rudocauwbi,  Lt 
H        Chateau  Sainl-Angt.  Paris,  1906, 
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was  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters  and  an  entablature, 
the  frieze  of  which  was  adorned  with  garlands  and  ox-skulls  in 
relief.  A  fragment  of  one  of  the  Corinthian  capitals  is  in  the 
Museo  delle  Terme.  Around  this  foundation  was  a  rather  wide 
avenue,  inclosed  by  a  low  wall  and  a  line  of  travertine  pillars, 
between  which  were  bronze  gratings.  On  the  tops  of  the  pil- 
lars were  bronze  peacocks.  The  entrance  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  side  toward  the  river,  directly  opposite  the  head  of  the 
bridge,  between  which  and  the  inclosing  grating  there  was  a 
street  running  along  the  river  bank.  The  opening  through 
this  inclosing  grating  and  the  wall  was  triple,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  central  passage  being  2.40  metres 
wide,  and  the  others  2.10.  Over  the  entrance,  set  in  the  wall 
of  the  podium,  was  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  Hadrian;  and 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  was  a  row  of  eight  inscriptions, 
commemorating  other  members  cf  the  imperial  family,  while 
that  of  Commodus  was  set  above  this  row  on  the  left.  Of 
these  eighteen  inscriptions,^  twelve  have  been  found.  This 
great  foundation  is  for  the  most  part  below  the  present  level 
or  concealed  by  later  masonry. 

On  this  square  base  stood  a  circular  mass  64  metres  in  diam- 
eter and  21  high,  made  of  concrete  inclosed  in  walls  of  traver- 
tine and  peperino,  which  was  faced  with  Parian  marble.  This 
facing  was  probably  made  of  rectangular  blocks,  and  above  the 
entablature  was  a  row  of  statues  encircling  the  entire  building. 
This  cylindrical  portion  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  modern 
fortress  ;  but  of  the  decoration  nothing  but  some  fragments  of 
the  marble  facing  remains.  Above  the  centre  of  the  drum  rose 
a  small  base,  probably  cylindrical,  which  supported  a  statue  of 
Hadrian  in  a  quadriga.  The  colossal  heads  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  now  in  the  Vatican  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
adornment  of  the  mausoleum,  but  we  do  not  know  just  where 
they  were  placed. 

1  CIL,  vi.  984-995. 
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From  the  outer  entrance  in  the  square  base,  an  incliued  way 
led  straight  into  tlie  mass  fur  about  li>  metres  to  &  vaulted 
vestibule,  Id  which  waa  a  niche  where  a  statue  of  Hadrian 
muat  have  stood.  From  tliis  vestibule  a  passage  more  than  'J 
metrea  high  and  3  wide  led  upward  in  a  spiral  round  the  whole 
drum,  until  it  reached  a  point  directly  over  the  vestibule. 
Thence  it  led  straight  into  the  princijMil  sepulchral  chamber 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  drum.  This  passage  was  lined  with 
marble  and  paved  with  mosaic.     The  sepulchral  chamber  vas 


■^^^^^ 


Fw.  93.  — Thk  Mausolkum 


9  by  8  metres  in  area  and  12  metres  high,  conatructed  of  blocka 
of  peperino  and  ti'avertine  and  lined  with  the  nioat  precious 
marbles.  In  cich  of  the  four  aides  of  the  chamber  were  niches 
containing  sareophagi.  The  lid  of  a  porphyry  sarcophagus 
found  here  ia  now  used  as  the  baptismal  font  in  St.  Peter's, 
but  the  snrcojihagus  itself  has  disapiveared.  In  this  chamber 
were  the  ashes  of  Hadrian  and  probably  of  his  wife  Sabina, 
and  of  Aelius  Caesar.  From  this  chamber,  and  also  from  the 
spiral  passage,  air  ducts  were  cut  through  to  the  outside  of  the 
drum,  and  provision  waa  also  made  for  drainage.    The  sijuare 
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rooms  immediately  above  the  central  chamber  have  recently 
been  shown  to  be  ancient^  and  were  doubtless  also  sepul- 
chral chambers.  In  this  mausoleum  were  probably  buried  all 
the  emperors  and  members  of  their  immediate  families,  from 
Hadrian  to  Severus  and  his  sons.* 

Many  traces  of  tombs  have  been  found  along  the  streets 
which  ran  west  and  northwest  from  the  pons  Aelius ;  and  be- 
tween 1492  and  1503  a  pyramid,^  meta  Bomnli,  which  stood  at 
the  corner  of  the  Borgo  Nuovo  and  the  vicolo  dei  Penitenzieri, 
was  removed  by  Alexlander  VI.  This  pyramid  was  regarded  by 
some  as  a  tomb  of  Komulus,  and  by  others  as  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus.  Another  sepulchral  monument,  shaped  something 
like  an  obelisk,  and  known  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  obeUscas 
Neronis,  or  terebinthns  Neronis,'  was  situated  not  far  from  the 
pyramid,  and  was  destroyed  at  about  the  same  period. 


1  Spart.  Vit,  Sev.  19,  24;  Jul.  Cap.  Vit,  Opil.  Macrin,  5;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxvi. 
15;  Ixxviii.  9,  24. 

a  Jordan,  I.  3.  669;  II.  40^-406;  BC\  1908,  26-30. 
«  Moiu  d.  Lincei,  i.  52{Wi27. 
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Acqaa  Felice,  97. 

Paola,  102. 

Adonaea,  LVi. 

Aedes,  see  Temple. 

Aedes  Thensarum,  302. 

AedicoU  Aesculapii  et  Hygiae,  433. 

Bonae  Deae,  421. 

Camcnarura,  432. 

Capraria,  4H2. 

Concordiac,  175. 

Faustinae,  177. 

lutuniae,  216. 

Vestae,  210. 

Victoriae  Virginis,  140. 

AemilUna,  52,  341. 

Aequimeliom,  3U5. 

Aerariam  Saturiii,  179. 

Aescaletum,  341. 

Agar  VaticauuR,  507. 

Agger,  114-110. 

Agonalia,  39. 

Agrippa,  buildings,  70,  351,  387-389, 

477  ff. ;  survey,  2. 
Almo,  433. 

Alta  SemiU,  62,  484. 
Altar,  see  Ara. 
Amphitheatres,  325. 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  471. 

Flavium,  li2A-S^. 

Neronis,  365. 

Statilii  Tauri,  325,  365. 

Anaglypha  Traiani,  222,  263. 
Angiportua,  55. 
Anio  novus,  1>9-102. 

vetus,  9.S. 

Anonymua  MagliabeccliiaDus,  9. 

Antrum  Cyclopia,  441. 

Apollinare    in    the    prata    Flaminia, 

344. 
Appiadea,  276. 
Aqua  Alexandrina,  102. 


Aqua  AlsietiDaor  Augusta, 98,  513. 

Annia,  104. 

Antoniniana,  95,  427. 

Appia,  56,  92. 

Appia  Augusta,  93. 

Attica,  104. 

Augustea,  104. 

Aurelia,  104. 

Caerulea,  104. 

Cemens,  394. 

Ciminia,  104. 

Claudia,  98, 439. 

Ckinclusa,  104. 

Damnata,  104. 

Dotraciana,  104. 

Drusia,  104. 

Herculea,  104. 

lovia,  95. 

Julia,  96. 

Marcia,  94. 

Mereiirii,  91,432. 

Pinciana,  104. 

Severiana,  104. 

Tepula,  96. 

Traiana,  102. 

Virgo,  97. 

Aqueducts,  il2-ia4.  463. 
Ara  Aii  IxKiitii,  141. 

Bellonae,  304. 

Caesaris.  183-185. 

Cereris,  179. 

Consi,  36,  404. 

Dei  incerti  on  the  Palatine,  140. 

Ditis  et  Proserpinae,  342. 

Evandri,  415. 

Fontis  (Fonti),  510. 

Fortunae  Reducis,  433. 

Fortunae  Restitutricis,  500. 

(;enti8  luliae,  30:i. 

Herculis  Maxima,  3(>,  397,402. 

lani  Curiatii,  450. 
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Ara  incendii  NeroniaDi  on  the  Aven- 

tine,  410. 
incendii  Neroniani  on  the  Quiri- 

nal,49:3. 

Isis  et  8erapis,  304. 

lovis  on  the  Capitol,  303. 

lovis  Elicii,  421. 

lovis  Inventoria,  415. 

lovis  Tutoris,  303. 

lovis  Vimini,  491. 

lunonis  Sororiae,  450. 

luturnae,  216. 

Larum  Praestitum,  131. 

Martis,  340. 

Nemesis,  304. 

Opis  in  vico  lugario,  179. 

Pacis  Augustae,  o(il. 

T6xvi  cdiXxidos,  490. 

Verniini,  491. 

Volcani,  174. 

Arch,  see  Areas  and  Fornix. 

Archaic  Structures  under  the  Lapis 

Niger,  241-250. 
Arco  della  Ciambella,  387. 

di  Druso,  427,  434. 

di  Latrone,  337. 

dei  Pantani,  279. 

di  Portogallo,  479. 

Arcus  Arcadii  Honorii  et  Theodosii, 

;^9. 

Argentariorum,  275. 

Augusti,  253. 

M.  Aurelii  in  Capitolio,  275, 324. 

Caelemontani  or  Neroniani,  99, 

431. 

Neronis  in  Capitolio,  306. 

Claudii  (two),  479,  4«0. 

Constantini,  322. 

Constantini  in  the  forum  Boarium, 

403. 

Diocletiani  (Novua),  480. 

Dolabellae  et  Silani,  411,  440. 

Domitiani,  378. 

Drusi  in  the  forum  Augusti,  281. 

Drusi  in  Reg.  I,  434. 

Fabiorum.  319. 

Gallieni.471. 

(lermanici,  281. 

Gordiaui,  500. 


Arcos  Gratiani  Valentiniani  et  Theo- 
dosii, 379. 

Hadriaui,  479. 

lani  in  the  Forum,  257. 

lani  Quadrifrontis,  403. 

ad  Isis.  319,  449. 

Lentuli  et  Crispini,  410,  440. 

Manus  Carneae,  480. 

Novus  (Diocletiani),  480. 

Pauls  Aurei  in  Capitolio,  275. 

Pietatis,  398. 

Septimii  Severi,  74,  254. 

Septimii    Severi    in    the    forum 

Boarium,  403. 

Tiber! i   in   the  campus  Martins, 

378. 

Tiberii  in  the  Forum,  254. 

Titi,  319. 

Traiani  in  the  forum  of  Trajan, 

286. 

Traiani  in  Reg.  I,  434. 

Valentiniani,  82. 

Veri,4:i5. 

Vespasiani  et  Titi  in  the  Circus 

Maximus,  340. 

Area  Apollinis,  144. 

Calles,  431. 

Candidi,  486. 

Capitolina,  301,  305. 

Carruces,  431. 

Cereris,  458. 

Coneordiae,  174. 

Fori,  257-270. 

Palatina,  165. 

Pannaria,  431. 

Radicaria,  414. 

Saturn  i,  179. 

Volcani,  173. 

Argei,  43. 

Argiletum,  171,  173,  276,  446,  467. 

Armamentarium,  3:34. 

Armilustrium,  414. 

Arx,  2i)4-297. 

Arz  et  Capitolium,  292. 

Asylum,  292,  305. 

Athenaeum,  370. 

Atria  Licinia,  4(X). 

Atrium  Caci,3<H. 

Libertatis,  275. 
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^        Atliom  Minervae.  239,  341. 

Baillica  SempronlB.  lEQ. 

W.iloriQm,  ««. 

Ulpla,  2«7. 

—  Vksub.  aw-aio. 

BailUcaa,  SI. 

Hatha,  see  Balnea  or  Thermae. 

AugimcnlQiii  oil  Cbu  Ari,  396. 

BlbUothBca  to  the  BtHum  LIheratatis, 

on  the  Quiriual,  4HT. 

275. 

id  the  domiu  Tiberiana,  147.  162. 

la  the  porticos  Octaviae,  372. 

AureliM.  City  of.  3^.  B4-«6. 

in  the  tetorle  of  Apollo,  146. 

^m        ATsntlue,  pMition,  extent,  e\c.,  16,  IT. 

K                 t\-i;  nlalAuD  u>  pomerium,  48. 

In  the  Kjmple  of  Peace.  282. 

■                 41^.    osme.    413;    itreets   aod 

lllpia,  2H9,  4i)7. 

H                 BqUHrc»,413;  liulldiuga,  415^:.T. 

Brlek,  24.  28-29,  31,  B3. 

^H       Aventlntia  (Re^o),  Kl. 

Bridget,  xee  Pons. 

■ 

Building  malerlaU,  22-3S. 

^M       Baloea  Nneratii  Ceraalts,  400. 

inethr«lB,  25-31. 

H       Steplisni,  49H. 

Busta  QalUi^a,  Siffi. 

H       sune,  417. 

H       Balmiae  Pallavlnae.  312. 

Caea.  34.  133. 

Cacua,  tXt. 

H       AmpelMis.  SIS. 

Caellan  hill,  name,  428:  position,  ex- 

lent,  etc.,   16,  42.    428;    streets 

^           Bolani,  434. 

Maniertinl,  434. 

432-M.'). 

Prisci.BIS. 

TorqUBli.  434. 

Caellolui,  429. 

YeapulBnl,  434. 

Cieaai>a  plana  (or  the  otly,  70. 

BMsa   nl   honorary  columnR   iD   the 

Caligula,  bulldlQK  aclivilf ,  72,  147. 

Forum,  2tt3.W3. 

Campasu,  exlent,  eW..  11-12;  forma. 

of  HtBtue  of  ConstHntlne,  262. 

tlon.  13-14. 

o(Con8taiitiuB.23T. 

Campaa  Agrlppae,  477. 

otDomiliBn.SBI. 

of  Q.  Marcius  Trcmolug  (T).aHl. 

CaeioraontanuB,  431. 

of  Man  Invii'lns.  K«i. 

Baalllc*  Aemllia.  194-19S. 

rt»miDiu«.  52.                                     ^^^^M 

Argenlarla,  2T4. 

Igniter.  340.                                      ^^^^M 

ConaUtDliDianB  (oovn) ,  33S. 

IjiuHtarius,  414.                              ^^^^^H 

FuWia.  m- 

I^tteranensU,  431.                       ^^^^^H 

Gai  et  LucI,  192. 

—~  Martlalis.                                    ^^^^^H 

HilarianB,  H2. 

Martina,  name.  340;  extent,  eW.,^^^^M 

lulU.  192. 

IS,  339-,^! ;    relation  Ki  polM-                 ^H 

Iiwli  Bruisi,  461. 

Hum,    56,    89;    dralnnKf.    ■tW:                   ■ 

atreols  and  squares,  MS  i  earlleat                 H 

Matidiai-,  37« 

NHptuni,:«0.3Tli,  378. 

im-3tr2.                                           ^M 

Opiin  [11,174. 

Minor,  431.                                                           ^M 

Pauli.  VM. 

~-  Sceleratus,  486.                                             H 

Porcla,  230. 

'"■""'     1 

1 

5d4 


M.   «S.    31-39:     fii 


•M  tke  CapitoL  3QE2. 
«R  tbffr  P^Iadae.  U,  UOl 

c«{iutiiB  silucivIarilUB,  441.  -fTS. 

foaeanomm.  4^- 

kirnariorem.  514. 

Xnenadiim.  444.  490. 

F^rvfrina.  4«!>. 

■        Ptai^coiia.  W,  499. 

Bmrwinariam.  514. 

Crbana,  4?*. 

CUi  foos.  19.  5li). 
Oilli  SDliam.  434. 

Tinaiiae  dote  ei 
509,  516- 
loTis.  152. 


:o.  ija 

OM«tuu4'i9. 

Onolieasis.  4:1.  4*J9. 

Ckaladknm,  2»^,  .Ml. 

C%roucoa.9. 

Ckaxck  of  S.  Adriano,  23a 

S.  Ajtrne^,  3*. 

S.  Andrea.  461. 

' S.  Bemanlo,  41^ 

S.  riemenie.  456. 

S8.  r\v«iiua  e  DaniiaDo,  338. 

S.  Cnxn?  in  (i^rasalenime,  470. 

S.  France;Ka  Ri^maiia,  318. 


FTaounias.  <SS.  3&^. 
Gai  ec  Ncnmis,  514. 
MaxiBiu.  «1  #18-109. 
Vaiicaaus,  514. 
.16.10. 
oa  the  Pilatiiie,  13S. 
LeoBxna.  6ft. 
439. 

baildiBs:  actiritj,  72. 
poaMriiiia.68. 
fits,  168. 173. 507.  509. 

Afireotarius.  IT2,  274. 
Baaaaii.449. 
Capitotinus,  M,  171, 291. 
Delfini,  414. 
Xamnri,  485. 
Martis,4;fi. 
Orbios  (Uririiis),  447. 
Palatinas.  165,  312. 
Pablicios.  413. 
Pnllios,  448. 
S*»r.  165,  309,  312. 
Salatis  or  SalaUris,  485. 
Scaari.  430. 
Sabaranos,  54.  447. 
Victoria«,  138-139. 

JUdma,  18,  107-109,  168,  270- 
397. 
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Codeta,  506. 

Cohors  I  vigilum,  479. 

II  vigilum,  470. 

Ill  vigilum,  501. 

IV  vigilum,  422. 

V  vigilum,  440. 

VII  vigilum,  614. 

Cohortet  vigilum,  stationes  and  excu- 
bitoria,  6.M>4. 

Coins,  as  evidence,  6. 

in  atrium  Vestae,  209. 

CoUes,  16,  41. 

CoUini.41. 

CoUis  Agonus  (Agonius),  484. 

hortolorum,  16,  475. 

Latiaris,  16,  487. 

Mucialis,  16. 

Quirinalis,  16,  41,  484-506. 

Salutaris,  16,  485,  480. 

Viminalis,  16,  42,  484-506. 

Colosseum,  324-:m. 

Colossus  Neroiiis,  317,  3^5. 

Columbaria  at  the  iM)rta  Salaria,  505. 

in  the  via  Appia,  4.'y7. 

in  the  via  Portuensis,  516. 

in  the  via  Praenestina,  473. 

Coiumna  Antonini,  379. 

bellica.  ^m. 

Caenaris,  183. 

Maenia,  2^M. 

Mart'i  Aurelii,  380. 

L.  Minud  Augurini,  88. 

Phocae.  '200. 

rostra ta  (Duilia),  220. 

Traiani,  287. 

Comitium,  167,  KJ8,  169,  170,  228-241, 
247-259 ;  of  tlie  republic,  228-2;e ; 
pavements,  2.'{2-2:?<>,  2.'>8 ;  pedes- 
tals, 236;  pita,  237-238. 

Compita,  57.  459. 

Compitam  Acilii.  450. 

Fabricii,431. 

Concrete.  26-27,  30. 

Coraria,  509. 

Cornel  cherry  tree  on  the  Palatine,  34, 
130. 

Cometa.  449. 

Creta  figulina,  24. 

Crypta  Balbi,  3(>7,  374. 


Cryptoporticas  on  the  Palatine,  136; 

148. 
Cnnicoli  in  the  Campagna,  13. 

in  the  Forum,  266. 

Coratores  Tiberis,  76. 

vicorum,  58. 

Curia,  229  ff . 

athletarum,  451. 

Calabra,  ;W2. 

Hostilia,  229. 

lulia,  229,  238-241. 

0(!taviae.  373. 

Pompei,  375. 

Saliorum,  130. 

Curiae  novae,  130. 

veteres,  37,  130. 

Curiosum,  5. 

Custodia  Mamertini,  251. 

Customs'  boundaries,  59,  65. 

Decem  tabemae,  486. 

Decenniae  (Di'cenninm),  19,  431. 

Descriptio  murorum,  8,  65,  120. 

Dianium,  449. 

Diribitorium,  386. 

Dittamondo,  9. 

Divorum,  363. 

DoUola,  395. 

DomitUn.  building  activity,  73. 

Domus,  meaning  of,  55. 

T.  Aelii8everi.504. 

Aomiliae  Paulinae,  504. 

M.  Aemilii  Scauri,  135. 

Alfeiiii  Ceiouii  luliani,  504. 

Anci  Martii,  315. 

Anniorum,443. 

C.  Articulei  Germiniani,  504. 

Augustana,  143,  146. 

Aurea,  72.  325,  452,  455. 

Q.  Aurelii  Symmachi,442. 

Balbiiii,  45<>. 

Bruttii  Praesentis,  456. 

Caecinanim  Deciorum,  420. 

Caesaris,  457. 

Sp.  Cassii,  457. 

Catilinac.  i:i5. 

Cilonis,422. 

Ti.  Claudii  Centumali,  429. 

Commodiana,  143. 
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Domut  Gorneliae  Tauri  f  .Taxi.  504. 

L.  Ck)rnelii  Pusiouis,  504. 

Domitiana,  315. 

Cn.  Domitil  Calvini,  314. 

Fabiae  Paulinae,  450. 

Flavia,  143,  148-157. 

Flavii  Sabini,  504. 

T.  Flavii  Tiberiani,  461. 

M.  Fulvii  Flacci,  134. 

Gaiana,  147. 

Gelotiana,  159. 

Geminiae  Bassae,  461. 

GermaDici,  135-137. 

Horten.sii,  135. 

SS.  lohannis  et  Pauli,  443. 

Lamiarum,  466. 

Lateranorum,  442. 

M.  Licinii  Crassi,  I'M. 

Liviae,  135-137,  146. 

M.  Livii  Drusi,  1;H. 

Q.  Lutati  Catuli,  134. 

Mamurrae,  442. 

M.  Manlii  Capitolini,  296. 

Martialis,  503. 

M.  Messalae  Corvini,  483. 

Q.  Munatii  Celsi,  461. 

Naeratii  Cerealis,  461. 

L.  Naevii  Clementis,  461. 

Narcissi,  504. 

Numae,  315. 

Numiorum,  504. 

Octavii,  315. 

L.  Oi'tavii  Felicia,  461. 

Petronii  Maximi,  456. 

Pisonum,  442. 

P(mil>ei  in  Carinis.  456. 

T.  Pomponii  Attici,  489,  503. 

T.  Pomponii  Bassi,  503. 

Poatumiorum,  48.'$. 

Publica.  144,  109,  20f},  208. 

regis  sac ro rum,  210. 

septein  Parthoruin,  427. 

M.  Servilii  Fabiani,  456. 

Severiana,  143. 

T.  Sextii  Africaiii,  483. 

C.  Stertinii  Xehophoiitis,  442. 

Tarqninii  Superbi,  31.'». 

Tetti  Damionis,  315. 

Tiberiana,  147-148,  159-161. 


Domat  Tiilli  Hostilii,  314. 

M.  Tullii  Ciceronis,  135. 

Q.  Tullii  Ciceronis,  135,  408. 

Q.  Valerii  Vegeti,  604. 

Valeriorum  on  the  Caelian,  442. 

Valeriorum  on  the  Velia,  314. 

Vedii  Pollionis,451. 

Vespasiani,  503. 

Vettii  Agorii  PraetexUti,  456. 

Vulcaci  Rufini,  504. 

Drainage,  104-109,  270-273,  397. 
Drawings,  9. 
Duodecim  portae,  406. 

Eintiedeln  Itinerary,  7-8. 

Emplecton,  26,  112. 

Emporium,  51,86-88. 

Epistyle  of  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  199. 

Eqoi  Tiridatis,  482. 

Eqoiria,  341. 

Esqoiliae,  40,  62,  444, 446. 

Esquiline  hill,  extent,  etc.,  16,  444-, 
name,  40;  ancient  necropolis, 
445;  streets  and  squares,  446- 
449;  buildings,  449^(64,  46iM74 , 
parks,  464-469. 

Etiripas  of  the  Circus  Maxim  us,  405. 

of  the  thermae  Agrippae,  388. 

Excubitoria,  63. 

Excubitorium  coh.  VII  vigilum,  514. 

Extra  portam  Flumentanam,  52,  341. 

Fagutal,  40,  444. 
Fanum  Orbonae,  313. 
Fasti  consulares,  198,  211. 

triumphales,  211. 

Faoces  Macelli,  460. 

Fayissa  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  201. 

Favissae  on  the  Capitol,  302. 

Ficus  Ruminalis,  129,  231. 

Fig  tree  in  the  Forum,  264,  269. 

Fire  of  Nero,  72. 

Fires,  62-53. 

Fons,  90. 

Apollinis,  91. 

Camenarum,  iK),  432. 

Cati,  19,  aJO. 

luturnae,  91. 

Lollianus,  431. 
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Pons  Lupercalis,  91. 

Mercurius,  see  Aqua  Mercurli. 

Palatinus,  431. 

Pora  of  the  emperors,  72  ff .,  274-290. 

Pornices  Stertinii  in  the  foruin  Boa- 
rium,  398. 

Pornix  Calpuniius,  294. 

Fabianus,  319. 

at  the  pons  Aemilius,  399. 

Stertinii  in  Circo  Maximo,  405. 

Porum  Magnum  or  Romanum,  18,  02, 
167-273 ;  stages  of  development, 
167-173;  streets,  171-173;  area, 
257-270;  drainage,  270-27a 

Augustum,  27<)-281. 

Boarium,  18, 55,  393,  395-403. 

Caesaris,  275. 

Cuppedinis,  460. 

Esquilinum,  445. 

Holitorium,  18,  51,  .^1,  389-392. 

lulium  (Caesaris),  275. 

Martis,  278. 

Nervae,  282-284. 

Pacis,  281. 

Palladium  (Nervae),  282. 

Pervium  (Nervae),  282. 

Piscatorium  (pisearium),  274,  4(i0. 

Pistorum,  419. 

Suarium.  478. 

Tauri,  468. 

Traiani,  73.  284-2»)0. 

Transitorium  (Nervae),  282-2W. 

Vespasiani,  281. 

Fountains,  91. 

Four  Regions,  32,  41-14. 

Fourteen  Regions,  see  Regions  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Frigianum,  511. 

Frontinus  De  Aquis,  92. 

Frontispizio  di  Nerone,  492. 

Oaianum,  515. 
Oallinae  Albae,  486. 
Oalluzze,  Le,  4<)3. 
Gates,  see  Portae. 
Genius  Caeliniontis,  4.'19. 

Populi  Roraani,  270,  304. 

Geology  of  Campagna,  12-14 ;  of  city, 
19. 


Gradas  Aurelii,  270 

Centum,  296. 

Monetae,  295. 

Graecostadium,  230. 
Graecostasis,  175,  230. 
Graphia  aureae  urbis  Romae,  9. 
Gymnasium,  365. 

Hadrian,  building  activity,  73, 149, 157; 

pomerium,  68. 
Hadrianeum,  .%0. 
Hadrianeum  (Mausoleum),  516. 
Harbor  of  Rome,  87-88. 
HaterU  reUef ,  6. 
Hecatostylon,  375. 
Hemicycle  behind  Rostra,  221-225. 
Heroon  Romuli,  337. 
Hippodromus,  148,  154-157. 
Horrea,  17,  51,  417. 

Agrippiana,  418. 

Anieiana,  418. 

Caesaris,  418. 

Chartaria,  458. 

Galbae,  Galbiana.  418,  419. 

German iciana,  165,  419. 

Leoniana,  419. 

Lolliana,  419. 

Nervae,  418. 

Petroniana,  419. 

Piperataria,  312,  335. 

Pustumiana,  419. 

Seiana,  419. 

Senipronia,  419. 

Sulpicia,  418. 

Q.  Tinei  Sacerdotis,  419. 

Vespasiani,  418. 

Volusiana,  419. 

on  the  right  bank,  609. 

Horti.  4<>4^69. 

Aboniani,  513. 

Aciliorum,  66,  481. 

Agrippae,  388. 

Agrippinae,  512,  514. 

Antoniani,  513. 

^—  Asiniani,  424. 

Caesaris  at  the  porta  Collina,  603L 

Caesaris  in  Reg.  XIV,  512. 

Calyelani.  468. 

Caasll,  513. 
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Horti  Clodiae.  513. 

Domitiae.  512.  516. 

Domitiorum*  4H2. 

Drusi,  513. 

EpaphroditiaDi,  467. 

Galbae,  513. 

Getae,  512. 

Lamiae  in  Reg.  XIV,  613. 

Lamiani  on  the  Esquiline,  466. 

Largiaui,  476. 

Liciniani,  467. 

Lolliani,  4(>9. 

Lucullani,  480. 

Maecenatis,  464. 

Maiani,4<i6. 

Neronis.  512. 

Pallantiani,  4457. 

Pom  pel,  482. 

Reguli.  513. 

Sailustiaui.  601. 

Scapulae.  513. 

Scatoniani.  469. 

Serviliani,  421. 

Sih,  513. 

Spei  veteris.  4<J8. 

Tauriani,  4(W. 

Torquatiani.  4(i7. 

Variani,  4<»7. 

Vettiani,  469. 

laniculam,  16,  50.  61.  607. 

lanus  QeminuH  in  the  Forum.  190. 

in  the  vicu.s  Tuscus,  257. 

imus,  257. 

medins,  2.57. 

primus,  257. 

quadrifrons  in  the  Velabrum,  403. 

quadrifrons  in  the  forum  Nervao, 

284. 

summus.  257. 

Inclined  way  from  the  Forum  to  the 

Palatine,  218. 
Inscriptions,  1-2. 
Insula,  meaning.  55. 

Aesculapii,  85. 

Lycaonia,  8<). 

serpentis  Kpidauri,  85, 

Tiberina,  63,  83-86. 

Vitaliana,  456. 


Iseum  et  Serapeam.  358. 
Isis  et  Serapis  (Regie),  60. 

Laconicum.  387. 
Lacus,  90. 

Albanus  (Albano),  13. 

Alsietinus  (Martlgnano),  13. 

Curtius.  169,  a)7. 

Fundaui,  485. 

Ganymedis.  482. 

luturnae,  169, 180,  214-219. 

Nemorensis  (Nemi),  13. 

Orphei.  464. 

Promethei,  4IU. 

Sabatinus  (Bracciano),  11,  12. 13. 

Servilius,  267. 

Lapis  Albanus.  12.  22. 

Gabinus,  12,  23. 

manalis,  43.3. 

niger,  241-250. 

pertusus,  482. 

Tiburtinus,  23. 

Later,  24,  28,  31.52, 

Latiaris  collis,  16. 

Lautolae,  91,  192. 

Lautumiae,  169,  172,  252. 

Lava,  23. 

Lavacrum  A$;rippinae.  499. 

Lavatio,  433. 

Library,  see  Hil>1iotheca. 

Literary  evidence,  1. 

Loretam,  414. 

Lotos  tree  on  the  Voloanal,  173. 

Lucos,  inter  duos,  292,  ;«).">. 

Lucus  Egeriae  (Camenarum),  432. 

Fagutalis,  40. 

Feroniae.  34r». 

Furrinae,  510. 

lunonis  Lucinae,  458. 

Libitinae,  446. 

Petelinus.  311. 

Stimulae,  417. 

Streniae,  309. 

Virginum  Vestalium,  199,  200. 

Ludi  piscatorii,  509. 

plebei,  'MA, 

saeculares.  343. 

Tarentini.  343. 

Taurii,  364. 
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Ludus  Dacicus,  334,  451. 

Gallicus.  334. 

Magnus.  334.  4B0. 

Matutinus,  334. 

Lupanarii,  440. 
Lupercal.  34.  130. 
Lupercalia,  31.  39. 

Macellum,  274.  460. 

Liviae,  274.  400.  470. 

Magnum.  441. 

Maeniaaa,  109,  324. 

of  the  Colosseum.  332. 

Magistri  vicorum.  58. 

Malum  Punicum.  ad,  485. 

Maasuetae,  482. 

Mappa  A  urea,  414. 

Marble,  25,  72. 

Marble  Plan,  see  Capitoline  Plan. 

Marmorata,  88. 

Marrana,  18,  404. 

Marsyaa  in  the  Forum.  204,  269. 

Mausoleum  August!.  382. 

gentis  Flaviae.  504. 

Hadriani,  510-520. 

Mazentius.  74.  244. 

Meta  Romuli,  520. 

Sudans,  335. 

Mica  Aurea  in  Reg.  XIV,  515. 

on  the  Caelian,  442. 

Miliarium  Aureura.  220. 

Mills  on  the  Janiculum.  103,  509. 

Miner vium.  438. 

Mirabilia  Roinae.  8. 

Mithraeum  in  Rc>g.  VII.  477  ;  near  S. 
Clemente,  4r>7  ;  near  the  baths  of 
Constantine.49^) :  near  tlie  baths 
of  Diocletian.  493  :  on  the  Cis- 
pius,  401  ;  on  the  Capitoline.  297. 

Moles  Hadriani,  510. 

Molinae,  509. 

Moneta  on  the  Arx,  296. 

near  S.  Clemente,  450. 

Mont,  10,  39,  41. 

Augustus,  428. 

Aventinus,  10,  48,  412,  427. 

Caeliolus.  428. 

Caellus,  10.  42,  428-443. 

Capitoliuus,  10,  43,  29KK)8. 


Mons  Ceroliensis,  429. 

Clspius,  10,  40.  444. 

Esquilinus.  16,  40.  444-474. 

Oppius.  10,  40,  444. 

Palatinus,  15,  50,  129-166. 

Pincius.  475-483. 

Querquetulanus,  428. 

Testaceus.  17,  419. 

Vatican  us,  507. 

Montani,  41. 

Monte  del  Cenci,  307. 

Citorio,  17,  379. 

Giordano,  17,  05,  370. 

Mario,  507. 

Testaccio.  17,  09,  419 

Monies  Vaticani,  507. 
Monumenta  Calpurniorum.  505. 
Monumentum  Ancyranum,  2,  71. 

Argeutariorum,  403. 

Arruntiorum,  473. 

Domitiorura,  482. 

Statiliorum.  473. 

Mucialis  col  lis,  10. 
Mundus,  34.  :\S,  39,  100. 
Murciae,  ad.  404. 
Murus  terreus  Carinarum,  40. 
Mutatorium  Caesaris,  434. 

Naumachia  August!,  513. 

Caesaris,  .389. 

Caligulae,  384. 

Doniitiani,  514. 

Philippi  Arabis,  514. 

Navale  infer  ins,  89. 

Navalia.  51,  88. 

Necropolis  on  the  ELsquiline.  445. 

on  the  Sacra  via.  108,   187  (see 

also  Sepulchra). 
Nemus  Caesarura.  513. 
Nero,  building  activity,  72,  452. 
Nodinus,  107. 
Notitia,  5. 

Nova  via,  54, 104,  219. 
Nymphaea  tria,  414. 

in  the  hortf  Sallustiani.  502. 

Nymphaeum  dlvi  Alexandri,  403,  464. 

aquae  Chiu<liae,  439. 

lovis.  482. 

in  Reg.  V,  403. 
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Obelisci  mausolei  AugustI,  383. 

templi  Isidis.  359. 

Obeliscus  August!  in  Circo  Maximo, 
381.405. 

August!  in  campo  Martio,  381. 

Caligulae  (Vatican us),  515. 

Constantii,  408,  443. 

Hadriani,468. 

bortorum  Sallustlanorum,  502. 

Neronis,  520. 

October  borse,  41. 

Odeum,  375. 

Officina  marmoraria,  88. 

Offlcinae  mini!,  501. 

Olive  tree  in  tbe  Forum,  269. 

Opus  albarium,  31. 

incertum,  27. 

latericium,  28-29. 

mixtum,  2ii. 

quadratum,  25-26. 

reticulatum,  27-28. 

signinum,  31. 

spicatum,  169. 

testaceum,  28-29. 

Origin  of  Roape,  32-15. 
Ovile,  346. 

Paedagogiam,  159. 
Pagua  Aventinus,  413 

laniculeusis.  51,  508. 

Moutanus,  444. 

Palatine  city,  32-39. 

Palatine  hill,  extent,  etc.  32-34.  129. 

in  tbe  regal  period,  121J-131. 

during  the  republic,  134-142. 

during  the  empire,  142-166. 

earliest  remains,  131-134. 

Palatium,  33,  62,  129. 

Sessorianum,  469. 

Palma  A  urea,  268. 

Palus  Caprae  (Capreae),  19,  340. 

Pantheon,  351-358. 

Parks,  see  Horti. 

Paving  of  streets,  55. 

Pedestals  on  the  Comitium,  236-237. 

Peperino,  12,  22. 

Pergula,  55. 

Petronia  amuis.  19,  340. 

Phrygianum,  511. 


Pila  Horatia.  270. 

Tiburtlna,  489. 

Pincian  hill,  475-483. 
Pinea  Pigna,  363. 
Piscina,  92. 

aquarum  Marciae  Tepulae  luliae, 

497. 

domus  Tlberianae.  147. 

domus  Aureae.  453. 

bortorum  Aciliorum ,  92,  482. 

bortorum  Sallustianorum.  502. 

Publica,  63,  415. 

tbermarum  Diocletiani,  497. 

Pits  in  Comitium  and  Forum.  237. 

Plutei.  222,  263-266. 

Pomerium.  35.  extensions  of.  67-69. 

of  tbe  Palatine  city.  36-37. 

of  tbe  Servian  city,  48. 

Pons  Aelius,  81,  516. 

Aemilius,  57,  79,  508. 

Agrippae,  80. 

Antonini,  82. 

Aurelius,  82. 

Cestius,  80. 

Fabricius,  80. 

Gratiani,  80. 

Hadriani,  81. 

lanicularis,  82. 

in  ripa  Romaea,  83. 

ludaeorum,  80. 

I^pideus.  79. 

Lepidi.  79. 

Marraoreus.  83. 

Mulvius,  79. 

Naumacbarius.  513. 

Navalis,  89. 

Neronianus,  81. 

Probi,  79,  82. 

Ruptus,  82. 

Ruptus  ad  S.  Spiritum,  81. 

S.  Mariae,  79. 

S.  Petri,  81. 

Senatorum,  79. 

Sublicius.  48,  77. 

Valentinianus,  82. 

Ponte  Molle,  79. 

dei  Quattro  Cap!.  80. 

Rot  to,  79 

Sauf  Angelo,  81. 
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Ponte  di  S  Bartolommeo,  80. 

Sisto,  82. 

Pontes,  inter  duos,  78,  85. 
Pontifices,  77. 
Porta  Appia,  123. 

Ardeatina,  120. 

Asinaria,  121. 

Aurelia,  120. 

Caeleni(»ntana,  49. 

Capena,  49,  (K). 

Cannentalis,  48,  390. 

Colliiia,  49. 

Esqiiiliim,  49.  470. 

Flaminia,  120. 

Fhimeiitana,  50. 

[extra  portam]  Flumentaaam,  52, 

'Ml. 

Foutiualis,  60,  91. 

lanualis,  191. 

Latina,  121. 

Lavernalis,  49. 

Mapfgiore,  122. 

iMetrovia.  121,  430. 

Mugonia,  37,  111,  166. 

Naevia,  49. 

Navalis,  89. 

Nonientana,  120. 

Ostiensls,  123. 

Pandana,  302. 

Piiu'iana,  123. 

Poiiipae,  408. 

Portueiisis,  120. 

Praenestina,  122. 

Querquetulana,  50,  430. 

Qiiirinalis,  49. 

[iatumona.  5i). 

Raudiisculaiia,  49. 

Hoiuaiuila,  'M-.%  111,  134. 

Salaria.  120. 

Saliitaris,  49. 

iSanqiialis,  49. 

S.  Iworenzo,  121. 

S.  Paolo,  123. 

S.  Sebastiano.  123. 

Septiniiana,  121 

Stcrcoraria,  201,  295. 

Tail  rill  a,  468. 

Tihurlina.  120. 

Trigemina,  49. 


Porta  Triumphalis.  346,  378. 

vetus  Palatii,  37. 

Viminalis,  49. 

PorUe  belli,  41,  191. 

duodecim,  406. 

gcminae,  191. 

of  the  city  of  Aurelian,66, 120-123. 

of  the  Palatine  city.  :J7-38,  111. 

of  the  Servian  city,  48-50,  117. 

Porticus,  370. 

Absidata,  400. 

Aemilia,  87. 

Argonautarum,  376,  378. 

Boni  Eventus,  376. 

Claudia.  439. 

on  the  clivus  Capitolinus,  294. 

Constantini,  478. 

Corinthia,  371.' 

Deonim  Consentium,  177. 

Divorum,  363,  378. 

Europae,  376. 

Fabaria,  419. 

Gypsiani,  478. 

Herculea,  375. 

lovia,  375. 

Liviae,  451. 

Margaritaria.  316. 

Maximae,  377,  379. 

Meleagri.  370. 

Metelli,  349.  371. 

Miliarensis.  502. 

Minuciae,  373.  390. 

ad  Nationes,  375. 

l)ost  Naval! a,  89. 

Octavia,  371. 

Octaviae,  ;U9.  372. 

Philippi,  ;^.  376. 

Polae,  477. 

Pompei,  374. 

Saeptorum,  384 

thermarum  Traianarum.  452. 

extra  portara  Trigeminam,  89. 

Vipsania,  ."76.  477. 

Portunium,  398.  401. 
Portus,  87. 

Licinii,  87. 

lignarius,  87. 

vinarius.  87. 

no<rci6wyioy,  378. 
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Postenila,  123. 

Pozzi  in  Forum  and  Comitium,  236, 

237. 
Pozzolana,  23. 
Praedia  Galbiana.  418. 
Praefectura  Urbana.  452. 
Praia  Flaminia,  52,  339,  310. 

Mucia.  608. 

Quinctia,  508. 

Primae  Fauces,  447. 
Privata  Hadriani,  422. 

Traiani,  420. 

Private  houses,  constructioD,  52-^3, 55. 

in  Reg.  VI,  603. 

in  Reg.  VII,  483. 

on  the  Aventine,  420. 

on  the  Caelian,  441-443. 

on  the  Capitoline,  306. 

on  the  Esquiliiie,  456,  457,  461. 

on  the  Palatine,  134-137,  149. 

on  the  Sacra  via,  315. 

under  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  423. 

Pulvinar  amphitheatri  Flavii,  333. 

ad  Circum  Maximum,  154,  405. 

Solis,  488. 

Pulvis  Puteolanus,  23. 
Puteal  luturnae,  216. 

Libonis  (Scribonianum),  268. 

on  the  Comitium,  231. 

Putei,  90.  273,  445. 
Puticuli,  446. 
Pyramid  of  Cestius,  420. 
in  Trastevere,  520. 

Quirinai  hili.  extent,  etc.,  16;  name, 
41 ;  streets  and  squares,  484-486 ; 
buildings,  etc.,  486-^06. 

Regia,  210-214. 
Regie  Collina,  43. 

Esquilina,  43. 

Naumac'hiae,  614. 

Palatina,  43. 

Suburana,  43. 

Regie  I,  428-438. 

II,  428-431,  438-443. 

III.  444,  44<)-457. 

IV,  444,  457-462. 

V,  444.  462-474. 


Regie  VI,  484-«)6. 

VII,  475-483. 

VIII  and  XI.  393-111. 

XII,  421-427. 

XIII,  415-420. 

XIV,  507-520. 

Regionary  Catalogue.  5-^. 

Regions  of  Augustus,  57-64,  444.  See 
also  Regio  1,  etc. 

Reliefs  as  evidence,  6. 

Remoria.  421. 

Ripa  Veientana.  507. 

Rivos  Herculaneos,  101. 

of  the  aqua  Marcia,  95,  411,  431. 

Roads,  see  Viae. 

Roma  quadrata,  38. 

Rome,  site,  15-19 ;  geology,  19 ;  changes 
in  level,  20-21 ;  name.  33;  hills, 
15-17;  valleys  and  broolcs,  18- 
19;  appearance  during  republic, 
52-53;  fire  and  police  service, 
63-04;  sewers,  104-109;  water 
supply,  90-92;  stages  in  growth, 
32-69:  the  Palatine  city.  32-:W; 
the  Sept imonti urn,  38-41;  the 
city  of  the  Four  Regions,  41-45; 
the  city  of  Servius.  45-57;  the 
city  of  the  Fourteen  Regions, 
67-64;  the  city  of  Aurelian,  64- 
69;  during  the  empire,  69-74. 

Rostra,  220-226,  236. 

aedis  d.  luli,  185. 

of  the  temple  of  Castor,  182. 

Rupes  Tarpeia,  292. 

Sacelium  Accae  Larentiae,  394. 

Bonae  Deae,  511. 

Carmen tae,  390. 

Castoris  et  Pollucis  in  Circo  Ma- 
ximo, 409. 

Corniscarum,  511. 

Dcae  Caelestis,  297. 

Deae  Carnae,  439. 

Deae  Febris,  140. 

Deae  Neuiae,  491. 

Deae  Viriplacae,  140, 

Dei  Fidii.  85. 

Dianae  on  the  Caelian,  439. 

Dianae  in  vico  Patricio,  458. 
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Sacellam  Felicitatis,  304. 

Fortanae  Primigeniae,  304. 

Genii  Caelimontis,  4^ 

Grenii  populi  Romani,  270,  304. 

Hecates,  297. 

Herculis  CubaDtis.  611. 

ladulgentiae,  304. 

lovis  Caelii,  439. 

lovis  CJonservatoris,  302. 

lovis  Fagutalis,  40. 

lovis  Victoris,  304. 

luventatis.  299. 

Larum  Praestitum,  37,  131,  219. 

Libertatis,  285. 

Magnae  Matris  in  Circo  Maximo, 

409. 

Mart  is  et  Herculis,  462. 

>[iiicrvae  Captae,  438. 

Mutuni  Tutuni.  314. 

Neptuni  in  Circo  Maximo,  409. 

Pudicitiae  Patriciae,  398,  490. 

Pudicitiae  Plebeiae,  490. 

Quirini.  488. 

Sebazis,  297. 

Semonis  Sanci.  85. 

Siivani  on  tlie  Aventine,  421. 

Siivani  in  the  baths  of  Constan- 

tiue,  4<)3. 

Siivani  (two)  near  the  baths  of 

Diocletian,  49:). 

Siivani  in   the  horti   Aciliorum, 

476. 

Siivani  in  the  horti  Sallustiani, 

493. 

Statae  Fortunae,  468. 

Streniae,  309. 

Termini,  2J)9. 

Tiberini,  85. 

Valetudinis,  304. 

Veiovis  in  arce,  297. 

Veneris  Cloacinae,  198. 

Veneris  Murciac  in  Circo  Ma- 
ximo, 409. 

Veneris  on  the  Palatine,  140. 

Veneris  Victricis,  304. 

Vi<ae  Potae,  314. 

Volupiae,  3iH. 

Sacer  clivus,  see  Clivus  Sacer. 

Sacraria  Argeorum,  43. 


Sacrariam  Martis,  210. 

Opis  Consivae,  210. 

Sacra  via.  64,  l(i8,  171.  309-316. 

Sacravienset,  41,  315,  469. 

Saepta.  'M5,  384. 

Salientes,  90. 

Salinae,  86. 

Salutaris  collis,  16. 

Samiariom,  334. 

Saxom  on  the  Aventine,  421. 

Tarpeium,  292. 

Scalae  Anulariae,  134. 

Caci,  133. 

Cassi,  414. 

(Jemoniae,  252,  295. 

Schola  coUegii  Liberi  et  Mercuri  nego- 
tiantium,  516. 

kalatorum  pontificum,  213. 

in  Octaviae  porticu,  373. 

Xanthi.  228. 

Scriboaianum,  2(>8. 

Secretarium  senatus,  239,  241. 

Tellurense,  452. 

Semita,  55. 

Senaculum  at  the  porta  Capena,  434. 

near  tlie  temple  of  Bellona,  344. 

on  the  Conii^ium,  173,  231. 

Septem  domus  Parthorum,  427. 

Septimius  Severus,  building  activity, 
74.  149.  ir>7-l.'S9. 

Septimontiam,  32.  38-41. 

Septizonium,  74.  157. 

Sepulcra,  6(> :  in  Reg.  XIV,  520:  out- 
side the  porta  Salaria,  505; 
near  the  porta  Flaniinia,  482; 
near  the  |>orta  Ostiensis,  420: 
near  the  |X)rta  Praenestina.473; 
on  the  Ksquiline,  445;  on  the 
via  Appia,  4.')5  ff. 

Sepulcrum  Antinoi,  468. 

Antoninorum,  616. 

Arruntiorum.  473. 

gentis  Beninae,  483. 

Bibuli,  482. 

P.  Aelii  Guttae  Calpurnii,  483. 

Calpurniorum,  605. 

Cestii.  420. 

Corneliae  Vatieni,  606. 

Eurysacis,  474. 
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Sepulcmm  Faustuli,  248. 

Flaviorum.  504. 

Galbae,  418. 

fcentis  Galloniae,  483. 

Q.  Haterii.  505. 

Horatiae.  436. 

Octaviae  Appii,  605. 

L.  Nonii  Asprenatis,  483. 

Romuli  on  the  Comitium,  24d 

Romuli  in  Reg.  XIV,  520. 

Rusticeliorum.  420. 

Soipionis  Africani,  520. 

Scipionum,  4.'i5. 

Semproniorum,  505. 

Q.  Sulpicii  Maximi,  505. 

C.  Sulpicii  Platorini,  516. 

— —  Statiliorum,  473. 

Serapeom,  358. 

Servian  city,  32,  45-57. 

Servian  wall,  45-48.  51.  58, 112-117. 

Sessorium,  445,  469. 

Sette  Sale,  453. 

Sewers,  104-100,  270-273,  397. 

Shops  in  Reg.  XIV,  509. 

in  the  Subura,  457. 

on  the  Sacra  via,  315. 

Sibylline  books,  302. 

Sibyls  (tria  Fau)  at  the  Rostra,  268. 

Sicininam,  461. 

Silex.  2.3. 

Singulae  portae.  59. 

Solarium  August!.  382. 

horologium,  488. 

Specus,  92. 

Octavianus,  94. 

Spem  veterem,  ad,  93,  462. 
Sperone,  23. 
Spinon.  18,  108. 
Spoliarium,  334. 
Stabula  IV  fuctionum,  389. 

factionis  prasinae,  389. 

Stadia  of  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Nero, 

Stadium  Domitiani.  365. 

Ah'xandrinum.  'Mi6. 

Stagcum  Agrippacs  388. 

Ne  roll  is.  .32r>. 

Statio  Annonae.402. 
Aquarum,  219. 


Stationes  municipioram,  176. 

vigilum.  63. 

Statae  of  Aesculapius,  219. 

Apollo  Caelispex.  3U6. 

Apollo  Sandaliarius,  45& 

Attus  Navius,  231. 

the  bronze  Bull,  395. 

Cloelia  (Valeria),  138,  324. 

Oonstantine,  262. 

Domitian,  261. 

Elephas  Herbarius,  396. 

Her<rules  on  the  Capitol,  304. 

Hercules  Olivarius,  396. 

Julius  Caesar,  86. 

Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  304. 

Liber.  304. 

Q.  Marcius  Tremulus,  260. 

Mamurius,  485. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  305,  443. 

Marsyas.  264.  269. 

^fercurius  Sobrius,  459. 

L.  Minucius  Augurinus,  88, 

Pollentia,  405. 

Romulus,  324. 

Titus  Tatius,  324. 

Veiovis,  305. 

Vortumnus,  173. 

Statues  in  the  Forum,  258. 

in  the  forum  August!,  280. 

in  the  forum  Nervae,  284. 

in  the  forum  Traiani,  286. 

on  the  Capitol,  301. 

Steps  to  the  Palatine,  131,  161,  171. 

through  the  Tabularium.  176,:{08. 

Streets  in  the  Forum,  171-173. 

in  the  campus  Martins.  342. 

of  the  Servian  city,  54. 

on  the  Aventine,  413-416. 

on  the  Caelian,  42<M:U. 

on  the  Esquiliue,  446-449. 

on    the   Quiriual    and    Viminal, 

484-486. 
Streets,  see  Clivus,  Via,  Vicus. 
Structura  caementicia,  26-27.  30-31. 
Stucco,  31. 

Subsellia  tribunorum.  232. 
Substructures  of  clivus  Capitolinus^ 

226. 
Subuia,  18,  40,  54,  447. 
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Subaranenset.  41,  459. 
Sucusa.  40,  428. 
Salla's  dictatorship,  57. 

l)oineriuni.  07. 

Samma  Sacra  via,  .33,  309. 
Summoenia.  441. 
Summam  Choragiam,  334,  iTiO. 
Surveys  of  Agrippa  and  Vespasian, 
2,  59. 

Tabemae,  ir>8. 

argeiitariae,  169. 

novae,  1()9. 

veteres,  IGO. 

Tabemola,  431. 

Tabula  Valeria,  232. 

Tabulae  lusoriac,  194. 

Tabularium,  300. 

Tacitus,  poiucrium  line,  36. 

Tarentum,  19,  340 

Tectorium,  31. 

Teguia,  24. 

Temenos  of  Vesta,  199. 

Temples  restored  by  Augustus,  53,  71 

Templum,  '^5. 

Templum  (aedes)  Aeseulapii,  84. 

divi  Anton ini,  'Ml. 

Autonini  et  Fau.stiniie,  18(). 

Apollinis  on    the   Palatine,    142, 

144-147. 

Apollinis  outside  the  porta  Car- 
men talis,  'M4. 

divi  Au^usti,  1(>1-1G4. 

Bacchi,  313. 

Bellonae,  343. 

Bellonae  Pulvincnsis,  344. 

BcUonae  Rutiliae,  449. 

Bonae  Deae  Subsaxanae,  421. 

Camenarum,  432. 

Ciistoris  in  cir(*o  Flaminio,  350. 

Castoris,  180. 

Cereris  Lib«»ri  Liberae,  402,  409. 

divi  Claudii,  439. 

in  the  Colonna  gardens,  492. 

Concordiae  in  aree.  297. 

Concordiae  in  the  Forum,  173. 

Concordiae    near    the    porticus 

Li  viae,  452. 

CoDsi,  416. 


Templum   DIanae   on  the   Aventine, 

415. 

Dianae  in  circo  Flaminio,  348. 

Dianae  on  the  Esq ui line,  449. 

Dii  Fidii  on  the  Quirinal,  487. 

Ditis  Patris.  410. 

Divorum  in  campo  Martio,  363. 

Divorum  in  Palatio,  161. 

Eventus  Boni,  376. 

Fauni,  85. 

Febris,  490. 

Felicitatis  in  the  Coraitium,  229. 

Felicitatis    in     the    theatre    of 

Pompeius,  367. 

Felicitatis  in  the  Velabrum,  394. 

Feroniae,  345. 

Fidei  on  the  Capitoline,  302. 

Fidei  on  the  Palatine,  140 

Florae  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 

410. 

Florae  on  the  Quirinal,  489. 

Fontis,  *46. 

Fortis  Fortunae  at  the  first  and 

sixth  milestones  of  via  Portueu- 

sis,  510. 

Fortnnae.  398,  401. 

Fortunae  Equestris.  348. 

Fortunae  Iluiusce  Diei,  140. 

Fortunae  Huiusce  Diei  in  campo 

Martio,  349. 

Fortunae  Primigeniac,  490. 

Fortunae  Publicae,  490. 

Fortunae    Publicae    {wpuli    Ro- 

mani,  490. 

Fortunae  Re<lucis,  360 

Fortunae  Riispicientis,  141. 

Fortunae  novum,  476. 

gentis  Flaviae,  323,  504. 

Hadriani,  360,  378. 

Herculis,  491. 

Herculis  Custodis,  ,343,  347,  363 

Herculis  Fundani,  485. 

Herculis  Invicti  (Victoris),  397. 

Herculis  Musarum,  'Ml. 

Herculis  Poni)>eiani,  ;^>8,  402. 

Herculis  Sullani,  4<)2. 

Honoris  at  the  iwrta  Collina.  491. 

Honoris  in  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
peius, 367. 


HonorioetVtrtatia.433. 
Kiwirivet  Vlrluth(Msriiu).Z9T. 

-  lani  in  the  Furnn.  41. 1<0 

-  lani    In    iIh    (ornm    o(    »mi, 

Ml. 

-  Lial  near  ibe  theatre  ol  Marcel-   - 

Ids.  an,  SK. 
-Iibtuin  Keg.  111.  M9. 

-  Uldiit  Kl  Herapi*.  60,  3S8. 

-  bMU  Patiiciae,  46a. 

-  divl  lull,  183. 

-  lunoDU.  349. 

-  lunoali  Ldclnaa,  458. 

-  liiiKiriii  Monetae,  2W. 

mmin  Keglnae  <m  the  AveotliM 


416. 
Iiinimfn  Rettlni 


r  tbeel 


-•  liinoni*  Hiitpllae  )n    the   forum 
((•illtnrium,  3!I0,  %». 

-  luiinfiin  ttuKJiltae  cid  llie  Palatine, 

IKI. 

-  lovi*  r:apiti,iiDi,  W7-301. 

-  lovin  ChUMh,  »a. 

-  loviii  I>»li.-li<'nl  In  fbv.  XIV,  5It. 

-  I'ivIr  Jh)llcliei]l  un  tlie  Aventiou, 

4l(i. 

-  Irivlfl  Dolkheiil  on  the  EHiulllDe, 


fvln  Ff^ri 


i.am. 


I,  RIO, 


se  VetovlB. 

-  fnvi»IJIi«rtatU,410. 

-  Iiivit  PropuKnatori*,  I.1B, 

-  liiviiilCHitiii'11,440. 

-  liiviHHtatiirla,  ITT.  Ht3. 

-  IcivIh  Slatiiria  In  the  portlcua  Oc- 

Iiirine.  34lt, 

-  IrivlH  TimaiitiK,  nwi. 

-  IiivlH  Vlrlorh,  l:n  143,  146. 

-  Iiiliimao  In  tlic  campua  Martlux,    - 


-  IiiventalU,  411). 

-  I.ariim,  aiX 

-  Ijkrnm  Fcrmnrinorum,  348. 

-  MbtirtatlM,  4in. 

-  Liiiiaii,  4II>. 

-  l.uiine  Ncwtllucne,  140. 

-  Ma^nae  Mfttria  in  Keg.  XIV,  Oil. 


■ftaa  Ma^nae  Ifatria  m  Ik  Vklft- 
tise.  1»,  142. 

—  Maril,  463. 

—  Marti*  near  the  circna  Flaralnhu, 

3iy. 

—  Manii  ontiide  the  porta  Capena, 

432. 

—  Hattis  Ultorii  in  (oro  Angnsti. 


-diva«Maliiliae,  378. 
'  Mentis.  303. 

-  Hercurii.  410. 

-  Minervae  on  the  ATenline.  416. 

-  Minerrae  In  fnm  Ncrvae.283. 

-  Minervae  in  Reg.  I.  IXt. 

-  Minervae  Chalcidinie.  390. 

-  Minervae  Medicae,  463,  4ti3. 

-  Neplnni,  346. 

-  Xyrophanim,  .ViO. 

-  Opii  in  Capilulio.  303. 

-  Pacis,  fiO.  282.  457. 

-  Deum  Penalium.  314. 

-  Pli'tnlis  near  the  rlrrus  Flami- 

ntus.  xn. 

-  Pivlatis  In  the  forum  Holltorium, 

3!il. 
-Portimi,309.  401. 

-  Quirini.  488. 

-  Romnii,  IHO. 
-divl  Roraull,  337. 

-  Sarrae  Urbis,  2.  281. 


410. 
-Rfllurni.  178 

'  Aemtmis  P...ici,  487. 

-  Serapls  In  Rex.  VI,  492. 

-  Bolis  Aureliani,  475,  49S 

-  ISoliH  et  Lunae,  409. 

-  Soil*  Blagabali,  141 

-  Spei,.t90,3<Ki. 


468, 


-  Hpei  ni 


1.  476. 
^462. 


-TclliirU.  l.'-.i.-l.'.T. 
-  Traianl  et  Plotlnae,  S 
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remplam  Veiovis  in  insula,  85. 

' Veiovis  inter  duos  lucos,  306. 

Veneris   near  tlie  Circus   Maxi- 

mus,  410. 
Veneris  Erycinae  (Capitoliuae), 

303. 

Veneris  Erycinae,  400. 

Veneris  Genetricis,  276. 

V^eneris    liortorura     Sallustiauo- 

rum,  491,  502. 
V^eueris  Victricis  in  the  tlieatre 

of  Pompeius,  306. 

Veneris  et  Romae,  73,  316. 

divi  Vespasian  i,  176. 

Vestae,  200-204. 

Vestae  on  tlie  Palatine.  144. 

Victoriae   on  the  Palatine,  138, 

142. 
Virtutis  in  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
peius, 367. 

Volcani,  347. 

Vortumni,  4ia 

Terebinthos  Nerouis,  520. 

Tenne  di  Galluccio,  463. 

Terminal  Stones  of  pomerium,  68-69. 

of  ripae,  76. 

Testa,  24. 

Theatram  Balbi,  367. 

Lapideum,  Marmoreum,  Pompei, 

3()6. 

Marcel li,  368. 

Thermae  Agrippae,  386.^ 

Alexandrinae,  :)88.^  y" 

Antoninianae  or  Caracallae,*^4, 

422-427. 

Commodianae,  4iU. 

—  Constantinianae,  497. 

Decianae,  417. 

Diocletiani,  493-497.— 

Helenae,  470. 

Neronianae,  388.-^ 

Severianae,  434. 

Suranae,  417. 

Titianae,  453. 

Traianae,  455. 

Tholot  Cybeles,  313. 

Tiber,  14,  15,  70,  75-77:  inundations, 

75-76  ;     embankments,   76-77  ; 

caratores,  76;  ripae,  76. 


Tiberios,  building  activity,  72, 147. 
Tigillam  Sororium,  450. 
Tombs,  see  Sepulcra. 
Torre  di  Mecenate,  492. 

Mesa,  492. 

Trajan,  building  activity,  73.  284,  455. 
Trans    Tiberim   (Trastevere),  15,  63, 

507^20. 
Travertine.  2.3,  71. 
Tres  Fortunae,  490. 
Tria  Fata,  268. 
Tribunal  Aurclium,  270. 

praetorium,  268. 

principatus  (?),  263. 

Tribus,  41. 
Trigarium,  311. 
Trofei  dl  Mario.  463. 
Tropaea  Germanici,  304. 

Marii,  3M,  403. 

Tubilustrium,  459. 
Tufa,  22. 

Tagurium  Faustuli.  130. 
TullUnum,  91.  251. 
Tumulus  Caesarum.  382. 
Turns  Cartularia,  138. 
Tunis  Maecenatiana,  465. 
Mamilia,  459. 

Umbilicus  Romae,  226. 

Urbs.  35.  45. 

Ustrinum  Antoniuorum,  380. 

Vallis  Camenariun  (Egeriae) ,  90,  432. 

Mureia  (ad  Murciae),  18,  404. 

Vaticanum,  507. 
Vaticum  (Vatiea),  507. 
Vault  construction.  30. 
Velabrum,  18.  56,  393,  391. 
Velia,  15,  33,  129. 

Vespasian,    survey,    2.  50:   building 
activity.  148,281 ;  pomerium, 68. 
Via  Appia,  56.  126,  413.  430. 

Ardeatina,  127,  414. 

Asinaria,  126. 

Aurelia.  127. 

CJollatina,  128. 

Cornelia,  128. 

Flaminia,  125. 

Fornicata,  ;^2. 


MH 
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Vu  rjmblnm.  12B. 

lanic'uleiiK'is,  128. 

I^bicana,  13>. 

Ijita.  02.  125,  M2,  475. 

I^tiiim,  lifi. 

Maior,  44H. 

Merulana,  44H. 

Xomeotaiia,  125. 

Nora,  414.  424. 

OittieusiH,  127.  413. 

Papalij*.  448. 

FortueiisiH,  127. 

Praenestiiia,  VM. 

Ite<ia,  :i:«>.  :577. 

Kalaria.  Wi,  124,  125. 

Tecta  iu  the  canipim  Btartios,  Sft2, 

:ff7. 
Tecta  outside  tt'   porta  Capena, 

4:12. 

Tiburtiiia,  120. 

TriiiniphaliJi,  128. 

TuM'iilaiia,  12^i. 

Viae.  M.  IX),  124-128. 
Viaduct  in  TraMtevere,  S08. 
Vicu«,2,.'i5,  57. 

Afri(ru.s.  449. 

ApolliuiH,  105. 

ArmiluHtri.  414. 

(iHiiM'tiaruui,  431. 

ad  capita  bubula,  143. 

CapitJM  Africa**.  4.'J0. 

C'apitiH  (jorKonis.  611, 

0!i»w)riuH,  m',. 

co\\\H  Viminalis,  485. 

Ciipriu.H,  447. 

I)ruHla!inH.4.10. 

KIcplianti  H*»rbarii,  31)6, 

Fa!»rirli,4.31. 

Fortiina**  0!>HfK|UPntlft.  431. 

Fortunae  Ri'Spicipntis,  141. 

Friim<*ntan'nH,  419. 

IfrTriilis  CiibantiR.  Tdl. 

Ib-rculiH  Olivarli.  :«»7. 

Ifoiioris  <'t  VirtiitiH,  431. 

IIiiiuHcc  Diei,  140. 

lainis,  2.'>7. 

Inst4>iuM  (fiistoianus),  485. 

lujrariuH,  M.  171,  172. 

—  lovis  Fagutalis,  448. 


Victis  laci  Fundanl,  485. 

Lcmgut.  484. 

Loretl  maioris,  414. 

Loreti  iniiioris.  414. 

ad  Malum  Punicuiii,  485. 

Pallacinae.  .'^2. 

Patricius.  447. 

ad  Pinim.  5a3. 

Piscinae  Publicae.  413. 

Platauonis,  414. 

portae  Colliuae.  54.  484. 

portae  Xaeviae.  414. 

portae  Rauduiiculanae,  413. 

Pulverarius.  431. 

Sabuci.  449. 

Sandaliarius,  448. 

Sceleratus.  447. 

SobriuA,  459. 

statuae  Valeriae,  511. 

Sulpicius  citerior  et  ulterior.  431. 

Summi  Chura^i,  449. 

Tabernola,  431. 

in  Teilure  (Tell iirensis),  452. 

ad  Toiisores.  48«>. 

ad  Tres  Fortunas.  486. 

Trium  Aranini.  431. 

Tuscus,  54,  171,  172. 

Views  of  the  city,  9. 
Villa  FariieHiiia.  TiOf),  515. 

Publica.  air). 

Viminal  hill,  ext(*iit,  name.  etc..  16,41 : 
streets,  485;  buildings.  48(>-506. 
Vine  in  the  Forum,  2G9. 
Vinea  Publica,  422. 
Vivariolum,  473. 
Vivarium,  473. 
Volcanal,  173. 

Wall  of  Aurelian  and  Honorius,  64-66, 
117-120.499. 

of  Leo,  (i4. 

of  Servi us,  112-117. 

of  the  Capitoline.  291. 

of  the  Pjilatine,  37,  110-111. 

of  Urban,  (>4. 

Water  works  on  the  Esquiline,  463. 
Wells.  IN). 

in  the  Forum.  273. 

Wharf  for  marble,  88. 
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